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r HAT I a to Addreſs theſs 
my Conſiderations upon this 
| Great and Noble Suhject to Tow, is not 
that I think You — Inſtruction upon 
it, or my ſelf Capable of giving it if 
You did, but to expreſs the Reſpe& 
which I think due to a Good and every 
wi Worthy Man, and to whom I owe 
a particular  Reverence for his Station 
in that Church to which I am {o near 
a Neighbour 
555 I wiſh the Preſent here Humbly 
made You were worthy of You, and 
then 1 am ſure I ſhould preſent You 


12 | with 


The Divication: 


with a Good Book. However tho' m my 
| Offering be Slender, according to my 
| FKbilities, yet I Mean what You Deſerve, 
and therefore Thope'Your Goodneſs will 
accept of what 1 Intend, and pardon 


what FOffer. © - 


© With this Publick Teftimoty of my 


Reſpect, ou have my good Wiſhés 


and hearty Prayers to Almighty God, 


that he would long Bleſs you with Lite 


and Health, to be Serviceable to His 
Church i in theſe difficult Times by Your 


great Wiſdom and- Prudence, 'whereof | 


rhere is to be ſeen in Lou a Living TW: 


tie, and ſuch as may ſerve to ſup pply 


the Defects of that which is here with' 
all Dutiful Submifſion Offer'd ing by 


| Reverend sir, 


. 3 * 4 8 


10180 eld | Your very! Humble Servant, 


ES 2 I 60 : 
93 NORRIS. 
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Feen 1 my Reader will not think that 
the Subject of 2 Treatiſe ¶ J do not ſay the 
Author) needs any Apology, an in it f 
of as great Importance as any to be ſure in all Chri- 
tian Morality, and the more neceſſary to be conſe 
der d becauſe ſo very little has been ſaid upon it. © 


For indeed ] cannot but reckon it among the Deſi- 


derata of the Preſs, not knowing any Profe ſs Diſ- 


courſe concerning it that we have extant. That 


which comes neareſt to it is that of M. Charron, 
but whoever will be at the pains to read that Book, 
will find conſidering the difference of the Subjeck, 
and the different way of handling it, that there is 
not much leſs need 0 7 ſuch a Treatiſe as this, than 
there would be if the other had never been 7 in the 
n | 
Thaw ſometimes thought with my ſalf, that if | 
the whole Sytem of Chriſtian Vertues were di. 
ſtinctly reded 84 1 be a very great, nſefut, 
and noble N The firſt link of this Golden 
Chain I Have identi + 7 in my Treatiſe of 
DOE and I conld wiſh that ſome other - 
A able 
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able hand would go on with the reſt, it being for 
one of my little Health, and leſs Abilities, too 
great an Undertaking. But however, though it 
be too nuch for me, to treat of all the Chriſtian 
Vertnes ſingly, yet I have now done that which 

may in ſome Meaſure anſwer the Deſign of ſuch 
an nndertaking in the general, by treating of that | 
Vertue which fits at the Helm, and governs all 
be reſt, condud#s the whole Movement of Life, 
and is as it were a kind of Univerſal Vertue. So 
that in treating of this, one treats of all, and gives 

as it were a Syſtems of Chriſtian Morality, which is 
what I deſren in this Work, VVV 
My Subject ir of 4 Practical Nature, and I have 
endeauonred to handle it in Practical and Uſeful 
a Manner as I could, ſo as to. ſerve the great End. 
of Chriſtian Edification. Accordingly I have auoided 
Notion and Controverſy as much as might well be 
with due Fuſtice to my Subject. For indeed though 
a Subject be never ſo Practical, yet if a Man will 
20 to the bottom of it, and give a clear and thorough 
j Account of things, he will find a neceſſity of inga- 
ging ſometimes in Notional Conſiderations, that 
map be requiſite to clear the Subject to the Capable, 
tho* they do not much lnlighten or Edify the com- 
mon Reader. Mhich 3s the Apology I make for 
ſome few Paſſages that will here be found of this 
kind, but which unleſs I would have treated of 
things with a ſuperficial Srmoothneſs rather than a 
rational Depth, I could not well avoid. Which I 
| think is Reaſon enough why they ſhould not be 
avoided, For in ſhort, the Beſt Readers are 75 
e 


Tue Preface. 
be conſader d as well as the Moſt ; and if I have 
had regard to both, ] hope neither will be aucb 
diſpleas d. e Wo EET | 


Here J beg leave to explain ay ſelf a little further 


in a word or two upon what I ſay page 65. con- 
cerning Speculative and Practical K:owleage. By 


| Speculative, meaning that which Contemplates Truth 


or it ſelf, and ſo reſts in the Contemplation of it 
bes 45 further ene By Practical, that 


which Contemplates Truth for the ſake of Aion, 


| or in order to it. Now what I have here u Re- 
arb is not concerning this Diſtinction it ſelf, but 
the ground of it aſſigned by Baronius in the begin- 
ning of his Metaphyſics, who makes it to be the 
Neceſſity and Contingency of things, telling ws 


withal, that thoſe Sciences which are about neceſſary 


things have Contemplation for their laſt End, For 
ſence meceſſary things do not depend upon us, aud 
can neither be done nor alter'd by ws, therefore we 
acquieſre in their Knowledge, without proceeding 
any further. But npon this my Obſervation was, 


that however Speculation may properly be of neceſſary. _ 
Truth, yet that there is uc 1 that all Know- 
be 


| ledge of neceſſary Truth ſhoul Speculative, or 
reſt in the Contemplation of it as its laſt-End, but 
may have a further reference, and be in order to 
Practice, as is plain in Morality and Divinity, 
| where there are many neceſſary Truths, which get 
the Mind does not acquieſce in the Knowledge of, 

but which have in themſelves an order to Prackice, 


ard are by us ſo conſider d. But now to make this” 


Propoſition 4 little clearer, that ve do not always 


acquieſce ' 
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 feraply or at large (as he ſhould mean to mal 


from Practical) ſo I think it is not true that we 


get we can coutemplate them in order to doing ſome- 


may refer them to the Moral uſe of Life. Some 


therefore are ſtudied for themſelves in the 157 
Practice that depends upon them, but there are 


1 
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acguieſce in the Knowledge of Nece 720 Truth, or 
make the Contemplation of it our Laſt End, I ths, ö 
fit to diſtinguiſh. We may be ſaid to acquieſte in 
the Knowledge of Neceſſary Things, either in oppo- 
tion to the doing thoſe very things, or in oppoſetion 
to doing ſimply, or at large. Now if by our acqui- 
eſcing in the Knowledge of Neceſſary Things, our 
excellent Author means in oppoſition to doing thaſe 
very things, that indeed is granted, and that for 
the eels aſſigned, becauſe ſuch things depend 
not upon us, nor can be done or alter d by as. But 


if by acquieſcing he means in oppoſition to yg 
E 


ſuch a Knowledge Speculative, or to diſtinguiſh it 


da neceſſarily acquieſce in the knowledge of neceſſary 
things, ſince tho? we cannot do the things themſelves, 


thing elſe, and they may alſo have in themſeluet 
an order to Practice. So ther there may be a Pra- 
Fical Knowledge of Neceſſary Truths, and conſe- 
guently tis not neceſſary that we ſhould acquieſee 
in the Knowledge of them as our Laſt End, but 


neceſſary Truths indeed are not capable of that | 
Reference, as in the Mathematical Sciences, which | 


pure Theory, and not in order to any 


others that are, as is plain in Morality and Divi- 
nity. For as the Rules of Morality are many of 
them Propoſtions of Neceſſary Truth, ſo they are 
5 PER reſolvable 


Salvation. 73 


5 Tbe F 
reſoluable into Immutable (that is Neceſſary) 


| Pratical AſpeF, As have- 
and Attributes of Gad, in the Knowledge of whit 


we do not acquieſce, ( unleſi it be with reſped to 
Happineſs, as ſatisfying our Deſires, which ir an 
Acquieſcente of #þe Will rather thaw of the Under. 
ſtanding) but refer what ws know of bim to Aion, 
the Knowledge of God ſerving to the love of him, 
and to the |< aA of bis Commandments. And 
accordingly Divinity is ſaid to be an Affective 
Science, and tis in the Schoaly allan'd to be Pra. 
Fical as well as Speculative, the End of our Divine 
Contemplations, as well as of the Commandment, 
being Chantty....: + . he ae OS 8 
T ſhall ſay no more, than that. ſence. we beye had 
fo many Idle and Frothy Trifles (to ſay ne worſe) 
of late from the Preſs, tir time for ſomething 
more Serious and Solid to appear, and that this 
Treatiſe is written with an Honeſt aud. Charitable 
Deſſgu to. ſerve the Iutereſis of true: Religium und 
Vertue, and to make him that reads it Wiſe nuto 
oe my Reader will jop with une 


V - 


in the ſame Deſign, excuſing whatener Nat he 

finds in the Management of jo diſſauls a Subfa?, 
and endeauouring to Profit by all that he ſhall find 
here worthy of his Conſideration. Some ſuch things 
[ hope he will find, and accept of my good Mean- 
ing in all. And ſo 1 commend both him, an 
the Succeſs of this my Labour upon him, o the 
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: AF he "RIOT of Prabdencs Page 1 
Sed. 1. Of the Neceſſity of Prudence to 


4 Vertuous and Chriſtian Life. 5 
Sect. 2. Of the Power and $S 8 gd f Prudence 


lemon 55 WET 39 


Being an Nu into the Nature of Probl; 
ing what Prudence, and particularly Chri- 
flier rudence is, and how it differs from Some 

© other Things which carry a reſemblance with it, 


ſuch a Wit, Policy, &c. With a Remark. that 
| rv qc cannot conf fe with —. ee 


, dc CHAP. III. 


PIR - 
75 


Wherein the Az or 0 ces of Prince 2 par- 
ticularly Chriſtian Prudence, are corſider 'd. And 
firſt of s its general Offices, and that with 4 
ws to End and — | 1 
5 CHAP. 


The, Contents, 


A 1 5 N : ? n - 
| 1 1 CHAP. Iv. N 
2 


Of the Rendia Ads or 0 ces. dies Pry 
the with reſpe# to Of 25 and Means. 
Which Means are ſhewn to be God's Command- | 
ments, and conſequently. _ rw our Wiſdom 
10 OY n N on 


© a A v. 0 ; 
n herein is conſe der'd how fir Clriftian Pai 


ir concern'd in the order and manner of keeps 
God Commandments. And particul 23 
 Traprudence of « Half Religion nd ig the e 
of 8 i 


Wet ch VI. 


Of the ſulorlimas Means that ſerve to alſo 6 us in 
the keeping the Commandments of God, as they 
fall 2 the Conſideration, Uſe, and Apptics- 
tion of Wed rudence. . 


CHAP. vi. 


Some Practical Obſervations or the conduct of « 
Prudent Chriſtian in the W PI 


1 


„ 294 
ee. k. * a Prudent Chriſtian orders himſel f 
** the Government of vis Senſes, 295 


Sea. 


Fr I or ee er 


Sect. 6. How a Prudent. Obriflie governs bel x 


Gaeste; 3: Rebe tg water Study of + — 


185 p. 335 l. 16. for their, r. the. p. 396. I. 10. . What Diviſon 5 
made, us made from uw. p. 399. I. 12. for pracinque, r. F 4, ge. 


lead not as it is there, but as it ſtands in the Contents. 


The Contents. 
Sect. 2. How a Prudent Chriſtian orders himelf in 
the government of his Underſianding. Page 304 
Sect. 3. We 4 — Chri M. orders himſelf in 
'#he + 2 au Me ions, or 
| | . "ng 
Sits 4. 8 2 Pnaduss Cb ian governs e 
"i => aq to hir Confe: . 4 
Prudent Chriſtian Conduct binſe f 

* I Choice of his Religion. 


| wife e to the Worl d. 


3 N * 


© HA Br vi. 


o"Gbriftien W; iſdom, with ſome Prudential Ad- 
vices relating fo the Frackice or co 
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'bf the I Impoſtance of P cadence? 


fire of Knowledge ſo natural, and the - 
' Pleaſure in finding it ſo ingaging and 
tranſporting; that the moſt reaperate Minds car 
hardly ſet themſelves any Bounds in the ſearch. 
Pf it. And yet tho? Truth be the Object of 
nderſtanding, and ſuch as is perfectly under- 
ood too by that Mind which is commenſurate 
o it, that pure Light in which there is no Dark- 
| eſs at all, yet conſidering how limited our In- 
ellectual Faculties are, and how narrow their 
Bounds, and how little Time we have in this 
B World; 


T is ſo beautiful, and tlie De: | 


R & 


2 ps es. - 
§—— ——— — — 


2 A Treatiſe of Chriſtian Prudence. 
World, either to get Knowledge, or to enjoy 
that which we have, and that after all our Inqui- 
ries and Endeavours, we muſt and ſhall be ig- 
norant of many things, I think it muſt be allow d 
that it becomes Man, and is one part of his 
Wiſdom, to apply his Thoughts chiefly to the 
Conſideration of ſuch Things as are of the great- 
eſt Importance to him, and which he 1s moſt 
'concern'd to know, that if he cannot ſo inlarge 
and extend his Faculties as to avoid Ignorance, 
yet he may at leaſt ſo manage them, as not to 


A 


ſuſtain'any, Damage by it. 
- a Ec. . 4 3 i >. dw a &. 4 x "$. : 
2. Now thoſe Things 1 call Things of La- 
portance, on which our Happineſs depends, or 


which have ſuch an ordination to it, or con- 
2 nection with it mediately. or immediately, that 


5 by them we may, and without them we cannot 
1 be Happy. For there is this Proportion among 
1 others, between the Underſtanding and the Will, 
bf | that as there are two ſorts of Good, that which 
[| | we defire for it ſelf; which is an End, and that 
'F which we deſire for the fake of ſomething elſe, 
„ which is a Means; ſo in like manner there are 
F two ſorts of Truth, that which we contemplate 
'F for it ſelf, and conſequently: acquieſce in the 
bf Contemplation of, without making any further 
FF progreſs,” which is ſpecilative,. and that which” 
we contemplate for the ſake of, and in order to 

ſome farther Deſign, as ſuppoſe in order to 
'F Action, which is practical Truth. Truths of 
| Importance then are Relative Truths, that have 
1 an Order or Reference to ſomething farther, 
1 


tue Knowledge, 2 Pet. 1. 5. 


9 — 


A Treatiſe of Chriſtian Prudence. 3 
which ſomething muſt be ſomething deſirable for 
it ſelf, as the other is for that, or at leaſt it muſt 
have a reference to ſomething that is ſo ſelf de- 
ſirable, which muſt always be at the bottom. 


For there is a mediate and an immediate Im- 


5 That is immediately important which 
125 an immediate connection with the End, and 


that has a mediate Iniportance which has a ne- 


ceſlary Reference to that which is ſo immediately. 
connected. In the firſt Senſe, Vertue ſuppoſe is 
of Importance as a Means to Happineſs, in the. 
ech, Knowledge is of Importance as a Means 


to Vertue, both for the firſt Beginning, and far- 
ther Improvement and Confirmation of it. And 


accordingly we are required to add to our Ver- 


3. Of this /a/ter ſort of importance is the 
Subject of our preſent Conſideration, the great 
Vertue of Prudence, and more particularly Chri- 


ſtian Prudence, than which nothing certainly 


can be more Important, and that tho? it be only. 
in the ſecondary Senſe of Importance. For ſo 
indeed we muſt acknowledge it to be, as not be- 


ing ;zmediately link'd with Happineſs. And this 


perhaps may ſeem as a Diminution of its Mo- 
ment, but indeed it is not, as being a Diſtinction 
of Order rather than Degree. For tho? it be not 


immediately connected with Happineſs, as the 


next Means that ſerves to that End, yet it has 
ſo neceſſary a connection with thoſe things that 
are ſo united to it, that without it Happineſs is 
no more to be attain'd, than if it were connected 

| B22 Wich 


— ——— 
r TIE 
* * * 


4 A Treatiſe of Chriſtian Prudence. 
with it after the moſt immediate manner, or than 
It is to be attain'd without thoſe things which 
have that immediate connection. And therefore 
tho? the Importance of Prudence be not ſo im- 
mediate as that of the other Vertues, becauſe its 
connection with Happineſs is not ſo, yet it is 
never the leſs urgent and preſſing, ſince without 
Prudence I can be no more Vertuous, than with- 

out Vertue I can be Happy. Nay rather, this 
very thing will be found to turn to the Advan- 
tage of Prudence, that it has its Importance a 
little more remotely placed, fince it gets hereby 

N a larger Extent and more governing Influence, 

* as taking in Vertue and Heppineſs both within 

I! the latitude of its compaſs, which is ſo far from 


i | leſſening its Importance, that it really magnifies 
7 it, as a Weight ſet at à greater diſtance from the 
1 ff Center increaſes its Power. 26 


4. But however fince the Importance of Pru- 
dence is of a nediate kind, or once removed, 
the beſt and indeed only proper way to diſcover 
of what Importance it is to Happineſs, will be 
to conſider what connection it carries with Vertue, 
which is both the Natural and the Appointed 
Means of Happineſs. Now this connection may 
be confider'd two ways, both in feſpect of the 

1 Neceſſity, and in reſpect of the Power or Saffici- 
1 excy which it has as a Means to that End. Which 
3K accordingly we fhall diſtinò ly conſider in two 
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SEW #-; & 


Of the Neceſſity of Prudence to a Vertuous and 
hriſtian Life. De 
1. NOW aas to this Part it is to be confider'd, 
- that as there may be and are many things 
that are helpful and advantagious towards the 
doing Vertuous Actions, and leading a Vertuous 
Life, as good Education, good Converſation, 
good Examples, G c. So there is alſo a n w 
neceſſarium, à certain thing that is abſolutely 
and indiſpenſably neceſſary, and that is Prudence. 
Tis poſſible for a Man to be Vertuous, though 
perhaps at a hard rate, under the worſt Educa- 
tion, in the moſt lewd and inſnaring Company, 
and among the moſt corrupting Examples, as 
Lot was in Sodom, vexed as St. Peter ſays, but 
not Debauch'd with the filthy converfation of 
the wicked, 2 Pet. 2. 7. but there is no poſſibility 
of a Man's being Vertuous without Prudence, 
nor could that juſt perſon have been ſo, though 
in a better place, if he had wanted that fanda- 
mental Qualification. For indeed it is the very 
ground-work and foundation of Geodneſs, and 
accordingly placed by Moraliſts among the Car- 
dinal Vertues, whereof they are pleaſed to rec- 
kon four in proportion to the ſabjects which they 
perfect, and they have the Authority 8 
of Aquinas for it; but tho? the Vertnes 57. 4. 
they ſpecify may be allow'd to bee 
** A prin- 
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principal in their reſpective Kinds, yet f imply 
and abſolutely ſpeaking tis plain, that there is 
but one great Cardinal Vertue, which is Pru- 
dence, that being indeed the true Hinge upon 

which all Morality turns. For, 
2. Prudence is the Guide and Director of 
Human Life, the Compaſs whereby we ſteer the 
courſe of it through the various Waves of this 
troubleſom and dangerous World, ſo as to ar- 
dive at the land of everlaſting Life. *Tis an 
1 Eye to our Mind, and a Torch to our Way, that 
interiour Eye which makes the whole Body full 
p of Light, and without which, it is as full of 
1 Darkneſs. Tis indeed the very Reaſon of Man- 
ners, the Mould and Model of Practice, rect 
ratio agendorum as tis call d, and the very Art 
of Life. *Tis that in living, which Logick is in 
reaſoning, this conducting the Will in the choice 
of good, as the other does the underſtanding in 
the ſearch and knowledge of Truth. Morality 
Is a ſort of Building, and not only the Chriſtian 
Church, but a Chriſtian Life is by the Apoſtle 
compared to it. Building up your ſelves on your 
aoſt holy Faith. And, rooted and built up in him. 
Now this whole Building from firſt to laſt pro 
ceeds under the conduct and direction of Pro- 
dence, without which a Man can no more lead 
a Chriſtian Life, or ſo much as do a good Acti- 
on, than an Architeet can Build a Houſe well 

without his Leve) or his Rule. 

3. For indeed Prudence is the Immediate Rule 
of Action. This I know is ſaid of Conſcience. 
7” > 
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And 'tis very true | that what a Man 1s immedi- 
ately to follow, and to at by is his Conſcience, 
or if you will his Judgment or Perſwaſion as to 
what he ought, or ought not to do. But this 
being ſometimes wrong as well as right, does 
not always regulate the Action which it conducts. 
But that Prudence does. There is therefore a 
conducting Rule, and a regulating Rule. A Rule 
which a Man is to follow, and a Rule which 
leads him right. Now tho a Man's judgment 
or Conſcience be his next Light, and what he is 
immediately to follow, even when wrong, yet 
*ris his Prudence that leads him right, and ſo 
immediately regulates what he does. Not that 
this is the only rule of Action. There are other 
Rules beſides this, and that are even ſuperiour 
and præſcriptiye to it. The Primitive, Original, 
Independent, and indeed only Juſt and Ade- 
quate Rule of Action, that obliges by it ſelf, 
and its own proper Authority, is the Will of 
God, as declared either by Nature, or by Reve- 
lation. Befides this, there is alſo a Secondary 
and Derivative Rule, ſubordinate to, and de- 
pendent upon the former, vi. The Laws of thoſe 
to whom God requires us to be fubject, whether 
Civil or Eccleſiaſtical. But ſtill this does not 
| hinder Prudence from being the immediate Rule 
that applies all this to the Direction of a Man's 
Conduct, that whereby he moſt nearly acts, and 
which regulates his Actions, by making them 
| conformable to the other Rules, the Laws of 
God and Man reſpectively. Por fo the Mariner 
> = = 4 | has 
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- has the Polar Star for his guide in Sailing, and 


her Voyage, and whereby he immediately ſteers 
3 her Courſe. 


| the Neceſſity of Prudence to a Vertuous Life, be- 
cauſe it has all the neceſſity of a Guide and a 


1 beſides this it is further to be conſider'd Second- 


muſt do it well, and in a right manner, one 
condition of which is chat it be C hoſen, and not 
done as it were Mechanically, by a mere natural 
Movement, Impetus, or Paſſion. But now Choice 
being of good only, and there being two ſorts 


that which is deſirable for ſomething elſe, there 
are two things required to make our Choice 


good, a due End in the firſt place, and then due 


fore deſigns to lead a Good, Vertuous, and 
_ Chriſtian Life muſt do both theſe. He muſt firſt | 
of all propoſe a right End to himſelf, and in 
the next place he muſt chuſe and apply right and 
proper Means for the procurenient of this end. 


both. which the Seripture alludes in the repreſen- 


4 2 Certain proper Plac,; as the term of his Motion, 


yet 'tis the Compaſs by which the Ship makes 

4. And this I offer as the firft Argument for 
Rule, which to be ſure is neceſſity enough. But 
ly, That Vertue is of an Elective Nature, conſiſt- | 
Ing in a good Choice, and every Act of Vertue if 


is alſo an Act of free Choice. For *tis not enough 
that what we do be materially good, but we 


of "Ach that which is deſirable for it ſelf, and] | 
eans for the attainment of it. Whoever there- 
Even as a Man that travels, or runs a race (to 


tation of a Chriſtian Life) muſt aſſign to himſelf 


and 
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and alſo take the right way to bring himſelf 


thither. And both theſe are equally neceſſary. 
For if his end be right, and his way wrong, he 
will be never the better for this right end for 


want of a right way to arrive at it:And ſo on the 


other hand, if his way be never fo right, but 


his end wrong, tho? he may compaſs his End, 
yet he will be no more Happy than if he miſsd 


it, and ſo will be never the better for the right- 


W nels of his way. Perhaps mach the worſe. For 
if his end be wrong, it might be better if his 


way were wrong too, becauſe a wrong way to 
a falſe end, may poſſibly be a true way to a 
right one. As for inſtance, ſuppoſe a Man pro- 


| poſes Senſual Pleaſure as his End, and chuſes 


Poverty as a means to this end. This Poverty 
that is unfit to miniſter to this falſe end, may 
yet be a true means to lead him to a better. 


Whereas a right way to a wrong end (ſuch as 
| Riches ſuppoſe would be to fenſual Pleaſure as 


giving him the Opportunities of enjoying it) 
tho? with reſpe& to this end it may be ſaid to 


| lead. him right, yet abſolutely and upon the 
whole it muſt neceſſarily lead him wrong, and 


that becauſe his Eud is fa; There muſt be'there- 
fore a joint concurrence of both theſe Qualifi- 
cations, the propoſal of a right end, and the 
choice of right means in him that will lead a 
Vertuous Life. But now, as will appear further 
in what follows, this is the very thing we mean 


| by Prudence, at leaſt it is what eſſentially belongs 
to it. And therefore upon this account alſo there 


IS 
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is an utter neceſſity of Prudence to a: Life of 
3. But for a further proof of the ſame we may 
conſider Thirdly, That Vertue is a Rational Act. 
For tho? the will be the immediate ſubject of it, 
yet tis alſo as true that tis ſubjected in the will 
as acting under the Conduct, and by the directi- 
on of the underſtanding, and following the 
practical Dictates of it. For the Will can chuſe 
nothing but what the Underſtanding repreſents 


as good, that being the formal Object of it. But 


ſo far Vice as well as Vertue is a Rational AQ. 
For even when a Man Sins, he does at that time 


think it beſt upon the whole to do as he does. 


Perhaps tis not his Habitual Thought, but tis 


what he thinks actually. Perhaps he did not 
think ſo before, nor will perhaps think ſo after- 


* 


wards when the fury of his Paſſion, and the 


heat of the Temptation is over, but 'tis what he 
verily. thinks hen. For he can will nothing but 
What appears good to him, or elſe he would 


will Evil as Evil, which is impoſſible. So far 
therefore Vice is a rational Act as well as Ver- 


tue, that is, a Man's Will Acts according to his 
preſent Judgment and. Underſtanding in the one 


as well as in the other, chufing that which ap- 


pears beſt in both. But with this Difference, that 
in Sin things do not appear as they are, nor does 
the Sinner judge of them according to Truth. 
For he thinks Sin an eligible thing, and that tis 
upon the whole good to commit it. But now 
this is a falſe Propoſition. Sin can never be good 

| | | Ol. 
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or eligible. in any Caſe, as being the greateſt 
Evil, and 'tis his miſtake to think that it can. 
And this is that very Ignorance, Folly, and 

Deception of .Sin which the Scripture ſo 0 ften 


charges and reproaches it with. This is the Er- 


wo 


roneous Judgment, the Falſe and Abuſive, Per- 


ſwaſion, the wrong Theory that paſſes in the 


Ming of the Sinner before there is any Error in 


his Will. And in this it is that Moral Aphoriſm 
is verify'd, Omnis Peccans ignorat, every Sinner 
is ignorant, which is moſt certain, underſtanding 
it of an Actual, not always of an Habitual Ig- 
norance. But now in the practice of Vertue 
things really are as they do appear, and not on- 
ly the Will follows the Underſtanding (for that 
it does alſo in the other caſe) but the under- 
ſtanding leads right, as following the ver 

Truth, and repreſenting that to be 0d which 


indeed is ſo. So that here real good and appa- 


rent good are not divided, as in the former caſe, 
but are one and the fame; that which appears 
good, being in reality that good which it ap- 
pears and is judged to be. And by this means 
it comes to paſs that Vertue is a rational Act 
quite in another ſenſe than Vice is or can be. 


or tis plain by the Premiſes, that when Vice is 
aid to be a rational Act, the denomination. af 
rational is taken only from the Szbje#, Faculty, 
r Principle from whence it derives its original, 
and means no more than that it is an Act that 
depends upon and takes its riſe from the Will, 
wot acting blindly, that is at random, but ir 
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der the conduct and government of the rational 
Faculty, and according to the Light of a Man'; 
preſent, tho? miſtaken underſtanding. But now 
when Vertue is ſaid to be a rational Act, the De- 
nomination is taken not barely from the Facul- 


ty it ſelf, but from the right Uſe and good Ma- 


nagement of that Faculty, meaning that *tis an, 
Act not only depending upon a rational Princi. 
ple (for ſo Vice does too) but upon a rational 


Principle uſing its power of reaſon well, reaſo- 


ning aright, and judging of things as they are 
in themſelves. In this ſenſe it is that Vertue i; 


a rational Act, becauſe it is the reſult and con- 


cluſion of a well inform'd and rectify'd Judg. 


ment, and from the dne Application and right 
uſe of a Man's reaſon. But now the due uſe of 


| Reaſon, and a right Judgment in Practical things 
is the fame with Prudence, as will be ſhewn 
hereafter. And therefore if Vertue be in this 
ſenſe a Rational Act, then ?tis alſo conſequently 
as much an Act of Prudence. And if Vertue be 
an Act of Prudence, then (which is the conclu- 
ſion intended) tis plain that Prudence is abſo- 
Tutely neceſſary to Vertue, as being an Ingredi. 


ent into the very Nature and Conſtitution of 


it. For indeed tis Prudence and Diſcretion that 
goes through all our Vertues, and gives to every 


Vertue its order and meaſure, and makes it to 


be what it is. For what a ſtrange thing for in- 
France would Zeal be without Prudence. 80 
far from being a Vertue, or of any real uſe to 
the world, that it would be an intolerable thing, 


and 
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ind fit to be baniſh'd out of it. So again, Mor- 
fication and Self. denial, what would theſe great 
hriſtian Vertues be without Prudence to con- 
ja& them? Why we ſee by the Extravagancies . 
o which ſome Imprudent and Indiſcreet (tho 
perhaps otherwiſe well meaning) Men have car- 
ried theſe things. Nay even Charity it ſelf, as 
oble and Divine a Vertue as it is, cannot do 
without it, but needs it as much as any, to di- 
rect when, how, to whom, and in what meaſure. 
to diſtribute our Benevolence. So that Prudence, 
is neceſſary not only to the government of our 
Paſſions, and to reſtrain us from Vice, but even 
to order and regulate our very Vertuert. 
6. Again Fourthly, As Vertue is an Act of 
Reaſon, ſo tis alſo. an Act of Reaſon againſt 
Paſſion, and the Bias of corrupt nature to the 
contrary, our natural Inclination to Evil, as tis 
commonly, but I think not ſo properly call'd. 
Not that I ſhould much contend about uſing an 
Expreſſion ſo commonly receiv'd as this is, pro- 
vided it be rightly underſtood. But how that 
is, wants a little Explaining, and the rather, 
becauſe it has a Darkneſs from the Exprefſion, 
which in the propriety of it I cannot think In- 
telligible. Love of Inclination is oppoſed to 
Love of Choice. For there are two ſorts of 
Love, or two different ways rather of loving a 
thing, from within, of from without, for it ſelf, 
or for the ſake of another, As is plain in the 
example of End and Means. The End we love 
for it ſelf; the Means we love for the ſake of | 
"OO FRE > 
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the End. Now Love of Inclination is of the 
former ſort, when we love a thing; not for the 
ſake of ſomething without it, but from within 
or for it ſelf. But I think 'tis very plain, that 
Jo we cannot love Evil, ſince then we ſhould 
love'Evil as Evil, which is the Object of our 
natural Averſion rather than of our Love. Be. 
ſides tis plain that we cannot love it for it ſelf, 
becauſe as ſuch it has nothing in it ſelf that is 
Iovely. Chaſe it indeed we may as 4 means to 

800d, of for the avoiding a greater Evil, but 

we cahnot love it for it ſelf, and fo conſequent: 
Iy cannot be rightly ſaid to be naturally Tacli. 

ned to it. When we love it, *tis with a love ol 
Choice, not with a love of Inclination. Plea. 
ſure we love with a love of Inclination, and for 
the ſake of Pleaſure we chyſe Sin, but how we 
can be properly ſaid to be inclined to it, I ſee 
not. Indeed there is an excellent Author who 
| Toaitede 1a will have us to be naturally inclined 

Conſcjence. | eifher to Sin in general, or at leaſt toll 
Em particular Sins, So he puts it. But 
as füt Sin in general, tis plain that we cannot] 
be inclin'd to that, ſince that would be to be Mi 
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inclined to Sin formally as ſuch, which is mani- 
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feſtly abſurd. And as for being inclined to par- 


% 


ticular Sins (the part which he ſeems moſt to 
favour) I do not ſee how that. can be neither, 
and that becauſe we do not love even, particular 
Sins for themſelves any more than Sin in, gene- 
ral, For he that commits Theft of Adultery, for 
inſtance, does not love thoſe Sins — 
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but for the ſake of the Pleaſure or Profit which 


Eee expects by them. Which Pleaſure or Profit: 
hehe would much rather have without the Sins, 
ind if he might, to be ſure would by vo means 
at ommit them ; but ſince he cannot, rather than 
Id vant thoſe gratifications, is induced to do it. So 
uh at all the Luclination that is in this matter re- 


pects the Pleaſure and the Profit, and not the 
Fin. As corrupt therefore as our Natures are, 1 
lo not apprehend how they can be ſaid in a 
proper ſenſe to be inclined to Evil, nor do I look 
pon that as any part of their Corruption, or 

hink it any Service to Religion to place ſo great 
in Article of it as that of our Original Corrup- 


ion, in a thing which is no. more conſiſtent 
-Wvith Philoſophic Truth than this Natural Ineli- 


tien to Evil is. Not but that there moſt cer- 
e ainly is ſome weight in our Nature (and that's 
© Wnough to ſalve the corruption of it) which 


oves and determines the Will to the choice f 
vil, or elſe tis unaccountable how there ſhould ” 
0 We fo much of it in the World. But whether 


it his be by way of a proper Natural Inelination 
t o Evil, is the Queſtion. I think it more intel- 


Pgible to explain it thus. We naturally love 

Pleaſure, and in particular that of Senſe, and 
at to ſuch an inordinate degree that we cannot 

fuſe it, or moderate our ſelves in it without 


e Grace of God. How we come to have fach 

| BP 77 fiarmed Propenſion to ſenſible good is ano- 1 
er Queſtion, and which would lead us too far 

WP inquire. But that we have it, Experience 

! | | 1 ſhews, 
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ſhews, and in this ſtrong propenſion of our na- 
ture not to Evil, but) to ſenſible good it is, that 
I take the corruption of it mainly to conſiſt. 
Now tho? pleaſure of Senſe, as alſo all ſenſible 
pood, be not Evil as ſuch; and conſequently the 
Xing inclined to #hat is not to be inclined to 
Evil, yet in ſome Cafes or Circumſtances it be- 
comes morally Evil, as being in- ſuch Caſes a- 
gainſt the good of Man, and the order of Socie- 
ty. Accordingly in thoſe Inſtances it is forbid 
by the Law of God, and ſb there is a Reſtraint 
laid upon our Appetites, which tho? natural and 
in the general innocent (at leaſt as to the ob- 
ject) cannot however in thoſe particular Inſtan- 
ces be gratify'd without Sin. But ſtill our deſire 
to ſenſible good flames ; and perhaps the fiercer 
for this Reſtraint. We love Pleaſure, and the 
love of Pleaſure in general carries us to deſire 
the enjoyment of it in forbidden Inſtances, which 
'tho' we do not covet, as ſuch, yet rather than 
want that Pleaſure which we do ſo, we are wil- 
ling to conſent to. Tis the Love of ſenſible 
good therefore that carries us to Moral Evil, to 
which of it ſelf we have no Natural Inclination. 
In ſhort therefore, according to this account our 
love of Evil is not Natural, but Violent, we be- 
ing plainly driven to it againſt the ſtream of our 
Nature (for Evil of all ſorts is our Natural Ab- 
horrence) by the Tide of our Paſſion, the love 
of ſenſible good, our true proper  Concupiſcence. 
But however, tho? we are not properly inclined 
to Evil, yet tis plain even by this Account that 
e 
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we have that in us which very ſtrongly puſhes 


us towards it, and that ſo ſtrongly that- tis all 


one for ought I know as to our Pracłice (tho* 
not in Theory) as if we were naturally znclined 


to it, the Difficulties of a Vertuous Life com- 
ing to be as great this way as the other. Which 
again infers the neceſſity of Prudence for the 


well acquitting our ſelves of thoſe Difficulties. 

7. For thus it is with us. The love of ſenſſ- 
ble good draws us to the purſuit of it even in 
its forbidden Inſtances, which we are tempted, 
that is, vehemently moved to indulge our ſelves 
in, rather than want that good. And this is the 
very Impulſe which we have to Evil. Not to 
commit it therefore we muſt act againſt this Im- 
pulſe, run counter to this Bias, and muſt ſtrive, 
if not againſt the Stream, as having no natural 


Inclination to Evil, yet againſt the Tide, as ha- 
| ving a very ſtrong one for very pe And this 


makes a Difficulty, And a very great Difficulty 
it is. Tis a hard thing for a Man ſo to com- 
mand himſelf as to act againſt himſelf, that is, 


to act againſt an Inclination, if not to Evil, yet 


which to him is all one, an Inclination to that 

ſenſible good which drives him to it. For not 
to do what a Man has a mind to do, whether 
from an Inclination to the thing it ſelf, or from 
a Movement impreſs'd by ſomething elſe for 
which he has an Inclination, makes a conteſt and 


a ſtruggle. Which would neither in this Caſe be 


avoided, if a Man ſhould do what he has a mind 
to do, that is Sin, becauſe he would act with 
. Re- 
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Reſiſtance, and with a ie Will. For as on 
the one hand we have a motion to Sin rather 
than want Pleaſure, ſo on the other hand we 
Have at the ſame time- a motion to want Plea- 
ſure rather than Sin. So that there will be a 
Reluctancy, which. ſide ſo ever a Man ſhall de- 
termine for. In the mean time he is divided, 
and there is a Competition between ſenſible Good 
and moral Evil; ſenſible Good to which he is 
-haturally inclined, and moral Evil to which he 
is as ſuch averſe, but which he has'a motion to 
from the other. And the Competition is, whe- 
ther he ſhall Sin rather than want ſuch a ſenſible ; 
Good, or whether he ſhall want that ſenſible Ml 
Good rather than Sin. He has a motion for 
both theſe, but can do but one, and the Queſti- 3 
on is which. | 3 
8. Reaſon would ſoon A e this if ſhe 
might be heard, but Paſſion is Deaf as well as 
Blind. However, before any thing can be con- 
cluded in this matter; it muſt be reſolved which 
of theſe is the greater Evil. And that Reaſon 
would ſoon refolve too, if the Appeal were made 
intirely to her, or if ſhe could give her Judgment 
without Prej judice. If a Man were to anſwer 
this Wetten for another he would ſoon do it, 
and do it right, but neither ſo ſoon, nor ſo if 
well, for bimſolf. However he might do it for 
bimfelf too, if he were to give Sentence when 
he is cool and ſedate and unmoved, as a Man is 
when he writes Cafes of Conſcience i in his ſtady. 
'He would then think this ſo elear a one, 1 * 7 
Fin: ip bio eff vena wet Fr 18457 £013 Bl 
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Speculation is one thing, and Practice is another. | 
In the former our Habitual Knowledge ſpeaks, - 
but our Actual in the latter, and ?tis our Augt: 
Knowledge upon which our Practice depends, 
For we always Act by our preſent LAglit, which 
at that time generally ſhines but dimly. So that 
tis one thing to paſs à general Sentence, and 
determin. as it were ex Cathedra, and another 
hing to AF. In the firſt way who is it that will 


ot in Lhaſ d termine that tis beſt 2 t Sin. 
hat's every Man's Habitual Senſe. But when 
we come to Act, we have another Notion of rhe- 
matter, as our Practice ſhews. For then ouunn 
Thoughts are not always about us, and we have 
Hot always time to recollect them. Or if we do, 
ve do it not fully, but leave ſomething or other 
Put of the Account, which if taken in-wonld+ 
change the State and Manner of our Conduc. 
or our Capacity is fo filld, and our Attention 
broken and divided by the alluring appearan- 
es of ſenſible Good, that we cannot attend as 
Pe ought to do, nor as we have done, nor as 
ve otherwiſe would do to the Evil of Sin, nor 
en to what we our ſelves know of it. An abe 
frafeſſor may be Baffled by thoſe Object ions in 
e Diſputation,. which he himſelf had anſwer'd 
his Determination. This is our: Cale, . When 
e come to Act and Exerciſe, . our, Habitnal light 
ls us, and the Temptation baffles us even in 
hat we well enough underſtand; and if it does 
ot find us Ignorant, yet it makes us ſo, Actu- 
. C 2 8 ally 


promiſes I know not what Happineſs in the en- 
joyment of it, which we are diſpoſed to believe, 


Preſent, and Certain, makes a very Specious and 
Goodly Appearance. Whereas the Evil of Sin 


fo to us. So that (which is the reſult of this 
Confideration) unleſs a Man has then a 
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20 A Treatiſe of Chriſtian Prudence.- 
ally Ignorant of what we have an Habitual Know- 
ledge. For the time is ſhort, and we are in 
haſte, and our Paſſion is inflamed by the near- 
neſs of the Object, and the opportunity of en- 


joying it is urgent, and our warm Imagination 


becauſe the Object of our Paſſion being Senſible, 


is a Notional and liitellectual thing, and that de- 
pends upon abſtract Reaſonings and Conſequen- 
ces, ſuch as we are not then at leaſure to pur- 
ſue. And as for the Effects of it, the only af- 
fecting and awakening part, the Scene of that is 
laid in another world, in a remote, and as we 
then flatter our ſelves, very long hereafter. In 


the mean while ſenſible good makes the beſt ad- 


vantage of the preſent Seaſon,and we are drawn 
by the neareſt Loadſtone. And thus tho? Sin be 
really by far the greateſt Evil, and even by our 
ſelves ſo eſteem'd in the general, yet (ſuch is 
the delufion of ſenſe) when the Caſe comes to 
be particular, and we are proceeding to act, the 
privation of ſenſible good is moſt apt to appear 


** 


preſence of mind, a wakefulneſs of thought, 2 
lively ſenſe of things, and of the juſt nature and 
moment of them, and a clear conviction of what 
is then beſt to be done, unlefs he has Sagacitf 


and Foreſight, and be always upon his one 
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and has great Things in his Thoughts, and can 
ſce a great way before him, and knows how to 
make future things preſent, and to repreſent 
what's preſent as paſt and for ever gone, and ſo 
can hold the Ballance even between Time and - 
Eternity, that is in one word, unleſs he has Pra- 
dence, he will give Sentence in favour of his 
darling Paſſion, and will chuſe that Evil which 
offends his Reaſon, rather than loſe that Good 
which flatters his Senſe, and ſo will be led away - 
with the Errour of the Wicked, and impoſed upon 
by the Deceitfulneſs of Sin. r 

9. Beſides this general Diſad vantage for the 
Practice of Vertue, from the contrary Bias of 


oorrupt Nature attending all Men, there are alſo 
many particular Caſes and Cireumftances, from 


whence ariſe particular Difficulties. As firſt Na- 
tural .Conſtitution. There are many Men that 
have a veqvie as I may call it, an unhappy Tem- 
per and Conſtitution of Body, diſpoſing and 
inclining them as we uſually ſay to certain par- 
ticular Vices, or more diſtinctly ſpeaking accord. 
ing to the former Account, to certain particular 


ſenſible Goods, which rather than deny themſelves 


they are tempted to commit ſuch Sins, which 
accordingly we uſually do, and in this Senſe 
may properly call, the Sts of their Conflitution. 
Not that their Conſtitution does directly incline . 
them to the very Sins themſelves, (no, Sin it ſelf 
is our Averſion, and every way againſt the Na- 
ture of Man) but only to ſome Good of Senſe, 
Which rather than want they have a Motion to 
| BR e 3 8 chule 
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chuſe Sin as the leſſer Evil. There is great va- 
riety of Conſtitutions in the World with reſpe& 
td the Health of the Soul, as well as that of the 
Body, and happy is he that has a good one. His 
Vertue has Nature of her fide, and thrives as a 
Plant in a Kind Soil, But many there are wlio 
are ſo unhappy as to have a bad one, ſo that 
they are good at a hard rate, and muſt do vio- 
lence to their Temper, to act according to their 
Reaſon. But this is an uneaſy and diſpleaſing 
Work, and what few Men have Courage enough 
even to attempt, and much fewer to carry on 

with Succeſs. And therefore ſuch Perſons had 
need of a great deal of Prudence, not to altet 
their Natural Conſtitution, for that's impoffiblo, 
but ſo to manage and govern it that they may 
not be turn'd out of the way of Vertue by it, 
but my act well at the ſame time that they are 
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is; | N as we y, i diſpaſacl. An ordinary meaſure of 
_ . will not: ſuffice for this. He had need 
i | be a very wiſe Man that ſhall govern the Start, 
|} and truly not leſs wiſe that ſhall govern himſelf f 
m! ſuch a juncture as this. For as Nature will 


1 bar fo unleſs a Man be well furniſh'd with 
0 Rational. Conſiderations, and be full of Wiſe 
1 und Prudential Thoughts, it will prevail! too, 
aand the Bowl will run, not as the Hand direct 1 
11; but as the Bias leads. 

| 10. Next to our own: ter Temper and 
1 Celnfitution;; among the Diſadvantages of 2 
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l Vertnous Life, 1 place: the Temper of other Men, 
1 whom we are concern d either to cohabit, ot 
ti j | Foe! > CCC BS converſe 
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- WM converſe with, which oftentimes finds us as much 
work to manage, and gives us more Trouble 
© WW than our own. For there are many Men that 
1s have ſomething ſo very odd, croſs-grai'd and 
2 untoward in their Tempers, and take ſo little 
care either to correct or manage them, that un- 
it leſs one has Prudence and Diſcretion enough for 
„ones ſelf and for them too, to remedy what may 
ir be redreſs'd, and to bear what cannot, one can't: 
S reaſonably hope to live Peaceably, Vertuouſlly, 
h WW or ſo much as Innocently with them. Indeed if 
none were to live in a perfect Solitude, or in a 
id Platonic Commonwealth, where Men are juſt as 
er they ſhould be, there would be no need of Pru- 
©, dence upon this account; but conſidering what 
y the World is, and what our Ingagements are in 
it, it, I think a Man were as good put out to Sea 
ic without a Compaſs, as to pretend to live in the 
ol World without Prudence. As to go no farther 
ed than the caſe of Dri-kize. One would think it 
„ ſhould be no hard matter to uſe a liberty fo rea- 
lf WM ſonable, as to take what one pleaſes. of that ag 
well as of any thing. elſe, and that without 
Offence, which is then only reaſonable when that 
Liberty is denied. And yet whoever knows the 
World cannot be ignorant how much Prudence 
is required, eſpecially in ſome Societies of Men, 
ſo to uſe this moſt juſt Liberty as not to Wiſob- - 
lige, and at the ſame time ſo to oblige as not 
to betray our Liberty by any undue complyance. 
And if it be ſo nice and tender a Point to pleaſe 
and humour the World in ſo ſmall a matter as 
_ 1 this, 
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this, (ſmall certainly to others, tho? of Conſe- 
quence to the Party concern d) how difficult then 
muſt it be to keep the Peace between us in the 
Caſe of Civil Rights and Properties, fo as nei- 
ther to be wanting in our juſt defence of the 
one, nor yet to break the other. In ſhort, the 
World's a very difficult and troubleſome place to 
live in, and a Man had need of a great deal of 
Prudence even in the beſt Times, but much 
more in bad, to carry him quietly through it. 
And accordingly when our Saviour Chriſt was 
ſending his Diſciples out into the World, tho? 
upon an Errand that might beſpeak a very Kind 
and Hofpitable Reception in it, he bids them be 
wiſe as Serpents, as well as harmleſs as Doves, 
Mat. 10. 16. And indeed, without the Wiſdom 
of the Serpent, the Innocency of the Dove will 
not be very eaſy to be ſecured, any more than 
{ufficient to fecure. 5 5 „ 

11. After Temper and Natural Conſtitution, 
which is the firſt, comes Cuſtom and Habit, 
which is a ſecond Nature, and which if it be bad, 
is another great Diſadvantage to our Vertue, and | 

ſuch as makes Prudence very neceſſary to the 
3 omg and Exerciſe of it. For an evil Habit 
1pon-a vicioufly diſpoſed Nature is as a Bolt or 
2 Bar added to a 5 to ſhut faſt the Gate 
againſt Vertue. Indeed the firſt and beſt Pru- 
dence is to prevent Things coming to this paſs; 
I mean, not to ſuffer our ſelves to be brought 
_ under the Power of any evil Habit. But when 
we are, (as there are few that are not in ſome 
Hh | meaſure 
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upon us, and the Bolt and the Bar gather R 
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meaſure or other) the next Prudence is to undo. 


and break it off, and that as ſoon as we can, leſt 
it grow more confirm'd and obſtinate by ſtaying 


by age, and ſo become more difficult" to be re- 
moved. But what an undertaking is this, and 
how ſhall we 50 about it? Tis a Work of Time, 


[as well as Labour, to conquer an evil Habit; 


tis not to be done at once, it muſt be unravelld 
ſtitch by ſtitch, in the ſame manner, and by the 
ſame ſteps, as it was acquired, And what a hard 
thing is this to do, and what Pains mult it colt. 


if ever it be done. Accordingly the Scripture _ 


compares it to an Ethiopian changing his Skin. 


Can the Ethiopian change his Hin, or the Leopard 
is ſpots ? Then may ye alſo do good, that are 


accuſiom'd to do evil, Jer. 13. 23. The words in 


their ſound expreſs an Impoſſibility, in like man- 
ner as when our Saviour ſays, that 7 eafeer for - 


a Camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for 


2 Rich Mau to enter into the Kingdom of God 5. 


but to be ſure no leſs than an extreme difficult 


Wis intended in both. Tis not ſo in our'ſingle 


Acts, we are Maſters of them all the way, but of- 


our Habits chiefly in the beginning, and they 


who do not prevent them then, very ſeldom get 
rid of them afterwards, however not without a 
great deal of difficulty; which makes the Exam- 


ples of late Penitents ſo very rare, becauſe they _ 
have fo many old Habits to put off, as well as 


new ones to acquire. Their Sins are become 
2 part of themſelves, ſo that they are to 
on | change 


, . 
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change not only their Spots, but their very in. 
12. But before either of theſe can be done, 
there is another Difficulty to be incounter'd, that 
of doing good and vertuous Acts while we are 
yet under the Power. of a contrary Habit, and 
before the Impreſſions of it are perfectly defac'd, 
Such good Acts we muſt do, or elſe when will 
the Habit be removed ? For how are inveterate 
Habits to be deſtroy*d but by contrary Acts? 
But how to do ſuch Acts while we have Habits 
to the contrary upon us, and that are as yet ſo 
prevalent with us as to render Acts of an oppo- 
ſite kind more eaſy and pleaſing to us, there's 
the Difficulty, and ſuch a one as nothing but 
Experience can make us ſenſible of. To be ver- 
tuous at any rate is work enough, but to do 
Good while we have Habits to Evil upon us, 
with the confederate diſadvantage of a corrupt 
Nature, and perhaps an ill Temper of our own 
into the bargain, to run counter to ſo many 
Biaſſes, and all on the ſame wrong ſide, this is 
no ordinary undertaking, and which muſt needs 
require a good ſtock of Prudence to atchieve it. 
For there are but two Human Principles of Acti- 
on, Intlination and Reaſon, And ſince in the 
Practice of Vertue and Goodneſs, Inclination is 
ſuppoſed to run all the other way, we can here 
act only by Reaſon. And it muſt not be mere 
Notional Reaſon neither, for we ſee Men can 
make a ſhift to ſin and be wicked in the midſt of 
 abirntance of Theory, but it muſt be a preſent 
actual, and awaken'd Senſe and Conſideration of 
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Things, that Practical Reaſon and e 
which we call Prudence. Whereof alſo a confi- 


derable meaſure is neceflary to! combat: with the 


fore-mention*d Difficulties, - For in ſhort, Weight 


| muſt contend againſt Weight, and 68 in the Bal- 
lance of the Vill as in all others, where the hea- | 


vieſt Scale will weigh down. 


13. But to urge the Necelity of prödenee yet ; 
farther, there is another great Diſadvantage lies 
a gainſt the Practice of Vertue, and which we all 


labour under, and that is the lateneſs of our ar- 
rival to the uſe of our Reaſon. That by being 
born Infants, and paſſing ſo many Jud ments 
upon Things as we do, before we have Reaſon 


enough to judge of any Thing as we ought, we 
take up abundance of Frejadices which'indiſpoſe 


us for the Knowledge of Truth, was a good Ob- 
ſervation of a Great Man. But it is capable of 
a farther Improvement than he has made of it, 
of a Moral as well as of à Philoſo phical Applic 
cation, ſince the lateneſs of our coming 'to'the 

Exerciſe of our Reaſon may- be confi der'd as 4 
Diſad vantage to Goodneſs and Vertue, as well 


„Jas to Truth and Science. Thus: we are bort 


Infants, and tho Reaſon be our Natural Birth= 
right, yet 'tis an Inheritance in Reverſioij, and 
a great while it is before we come to be poſed 
of it. In the mean time our Senſer are in Per- 
fection, and indeed in greater Perfection th 

than ever, becauſe of the ſineneſs and tenderneſs 
of their Organs, which renders them more ca- 
pat of b * "Fe therefore then 1 
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28 A Treatiſe of Chriſtian Prudence. 
the deeper, and have the greater effect, and the 
more becauſe there is then nothing to controul 
them. For in this „dent interval of Reaſon 

. Senſe only ſpeaks to us, and ſenſible Objects play 
their Batteries upon us, and we take their Im- 
* like Wax, and keep 'em like Steel, there 
ing nothing either to hinder, or to deface 
them. For we are then all Sexſe, and ſenſible 
Objects are indear'd to us by our conſtant con- 
verſing with them: We are firſt Familiarized to 
them, and then in Love with them. And ſo 
the World with all its vain Pageantry, the Luſt 
of the Fleſh, the Luſt of the Eye, and the Pride 
of Life, inſinuates it ſelf into our Affections, 
and takes an early Poſſeſſion of our Hearts. And 
by this means that love of ſenſible Good which, 
as was noted before, is the Diſeaſe of our Na- 
ture, and the very Bias that turns us upon Evil, 
which we chuſe rather to commit than want that 
Good ; I ſay this Love of ſenſible Good which 
was before kindled in our Natures, receives a 
new Ferment, and grows more and more in- 
famed, and withal more fix'd and rooted in us. 
So that by that time Reaſon comes, and would 
ſuggeſt better Things, and recommend to us Ob- 
jects more worthy. of our Love, ſhe finds that 
Senſe has been before-hand with her, and that 
our Affections are preingaged. She finds that 
Senſe has had the Advantage not only of the 
firſt Seixure, but of a long ſettled Uſurpation ; 
and that *twill be no very eaſy matter with theſe 
Diſadvantages either to diſpoſſeſs the Uſurper, or 
to eſtabliſh her ſelf. | 14. But 
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14. But beſides as tis a great while before we 
come to the »ſe of our Reaſon, ſo even When 
we are, *tis a much longer time after that before 
we come to a mature and full uſe of it. What 


we commonly call Tears of Diſcretion, falls ſhort _ 


of it by a long Caſt, and is as it were but the 
dawning of it. For tho? our day has been then 
for ſome time broken, and our Light fo far ad- 


vanced as to ſubject us to Laws and Govern- 
ments, ſo as to make us reſponſible to them for 
our Actions, we are not yet however fo far 
come to our ſelves, as duly to conſider our true 
Good and Evil, nor is our Reaſon ſo far awake, 
or grown ſo ſtrong as to be an equal match either 


for her own Paſſions, or for the World's Temp- 


| tations. So that tis ſtill but Morning with us, 
and our Sun is yet at a good diſtance from the 


Meridian. In the mean time as it is getting thi- 


ther, it is to contend with Clouds and Miſts all 
the way, which tho' they do not ſtop its Pro- 
greſs, yet they interrupt its Light. The thing 
that I intend is, that our Paſſiont are then very 
W ſtrong and violent, while our Reaſon is weak 


and imperfect, and require abundance of govern- 
ment while the other is hardly able ſo much as to 
hold the Reins. And ſo the heat of Paſſion 


hurries us along our youthful Stage, and while 


| it does ſo, we muſt needs make many falſe Steps, 


commit many Follies and Indiſcretions, lay in a 
ſtock for future Repentance, and withal contract 


many ill Habits, which will be work enough 


for our remaining Life to unlearn, and "from 
e which 
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which if we do not recover our ſelves about the 
maturer- part of it (a very Critical Time for 


Men's breaking off their Vicious Habits and ta- 


king up wiſer Meaſures) tis much if we ever 
do. If our Sun does not overcome the miſt and 
break out then, about the goon of our lives, tis 
much if it be not i for the whole day. Accord- 
ingly 'tis obſerv'd, that 'tis very rare that Men 
grow Good and Vertuous either when very 
Young, or when very Old. Not when very 
Young, becauſe of the violence of their Paſſi- 
ons, thoſe Youthful Luſts which the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks of. Nor yet when very Old, becauſe. of 
their Evil Habits, which, if they. have carried 
them through the maturer ſeaſon! of their lives, 
and kept them till then, are too confirmed upon 
them to be removed by any ordinary Remedy. 
And indeed *twill be work enough to do it even 
at the maturer part, tho? they ſhould: be ſo for- 
tunate as to take that Critical Seaſon for it. That 
Indeed 18 the moſt likely time, after Paſſion be- 
gins to cool, and be fore our Habits are too much 
confirm'd, but even then tis a great Work, to 
dare to be Wiſe and Good, and what cannot be 
done without a great deal of Prudence and ra- 
tional Application. I ſhall now diſmiſs this 
Conſidleration with this Remarque. We reckon 
that late Penitents have a great diſadvantage! as 
to Goodneſs becauſe of the many ill Habits which 
they have contracted. And 'tis very true. But 
indeed this is in great meaſure the Caſe of us all, 
by rea ſon of the long interval not only from 5 
/ n Bird 
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Zirth to the uſe of our Reaſon, but even from 


nat to our coming to the full uſe of it, which 
much longer. In all which dark Interval, Paſ- 
Jon being very ſtrong in us, and Reaſon, but 
" Wireak and infirm, the conſequence is, that (with- 
ut a ſpecial Grace preventing and ſecuring us) 
ee muſt fall into many Diſorders, and fo con- 
- Wca& ill Habits, which to grapple with will be a 
reat Contention, and to overcome as great a 
 {Wictory, but not to be hoped for without as 


Wreat a Prudence. 


1 
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Wicked Men, and their falſe Maxims of Honour 
and their malignant Oppoſition, that Contra. 
diction of Sinners whereof the Scripture ſpeaks, 
If you refuſe to comply with their Inticements, 
and to come into their Meaſures, it being ſufh- 


cient matter for either Sport or Quarrel if you 


will not be Mad for Company, run with them to 
the ſame exceſs of Riot, and be Damn'd for a 
Frolick. Add to this the more ſolemn Perſecu- 
tions that often ariſe for Righteouſneſs ſake from 
Laws and Governments, and the ill uſe of that 
Power which God has ordain'd for Edification 
and not for Deſtruction, which was the caſe of 
the Primitive Chriſtians, and has been of others 
ſince, and may at any time be ours. To which 
we may add the great difficulty of Afickions in 
general, and the Prudence that is neceſſary both 
to bear them, and'to improve them as we ought, 
Nor are we to forget the danger of ſome Cal. 
lings and Profeſſions, as alſo of ſome Circum- 
ſtances and Conditions in the World. Ad verſi- 
ty and Proſperity, Poverty and Riches are both 
great Tryals, and accordingly the wiſe Man was 
for neither of them. Poverty is much the ſafer 
wof the two, there being no Camel, nor Needle“ 


Eye to be found there. And yet if a Mans? 
Condition in the World be very low, he had 


need of a great deal of Prudence to keep him in 
Temper, and to prevent the natural Refentments 
of Envy and Difcontent. And if his Condition 


be very high in the World, eſpecially if it comes 


have 


— 


to be ſo by a ſudden Promotion, he had need 
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have a good ſteddineſs of Head to bear that 


Height, a Height that is ſo ſtrange and unfami- 


1 he 


great Plenty one can't well rate clean). are the 


Difficulties, Diſcouragernents and Diſadvantages; 


chat attend the Exerciſe of Vertue ànd Practice 


of a good Chriſtian Life, in paſſing through 
which, Prudence will. be as neceſſary as a Torch 
is to a Traveller that is to take a Journey in dark 

and difficult ways. General Theory, and Habis _ 
tual Knowledge, will not do, there mult be 3 
particular ſenſe of things, a preſent, a&ua] an 

practical Light to conduct a Man through the 
difficult ſtages, of a Vertuous Life. For to fe- 
lume our: Jaſt Compariſon, the Traveller may 
have a general Knowledge of the Country, and 
well enough underſtand the Geography of it, naß 
he may be acquainted with the particular Roads; 


and yet if it be dark, and the ways foul or dif- 


ficult, he: had need travel with a Torch in his 


hand, that ſo he may neither take a wrong way, 


nor blunder or ſtumble in the right. 

| 16. But to give a ſtrifer, clearer and briefer 
Demonſtration of this Matter, viz. the Neceſſity 
of Prudence to the Practice of a Vertuons Life, 


W! ſhall only ſuppoſe one Prineiple, ard that as 


unconteſted a one as any in Morality, that there 
is no willing Evil as Evil, upon which I thus 
eaſon. Therefore a Man muſt act as he thinks, 
hat is, muſt act that which he then thinks beſt 
0 be done, or elfe *tis plain that he muſt will 
Evil as Evil, contrary to the Principle ſuppoſed. 
N D But 
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3+ 4 Theitiſof dn Prudence: 
But now if a Man muſt act as he then thinks 
then *tis plain, that if he acts ill he muſt then 
think ill. And as if he acts ill he muſt then think 
il ; fo tis as plain on the other hand, that if 
at that time he thinks ill, he muſt and will moſt 
certainly act il! ; that is, if at the Point of Action 
he thinks that to be good-or eligible which re- 
ally and truly is not ſo, then he will chuſe andf 
act that which really is not good ; that is, hel 
will act amifs, as well as think amiſs, and that 
becauſe he can act no otherwiſe than as he at 
that time thinks. Now from hence this Conclu. 
ſion will follow, That for a Man's acting right, 
?tis neceſſary he ſhonld at that time think right, 


But now to think or judge right-in the very 
Inſtant of Action, is that very Practical Wiſdonſ 
which we call Prudence. And conſequently, with. 

out Prudence there can be no ſuch thing as a 
BE ‚ /F 5 
17. All that can be reaſonably queſtion d her 
is, whether general Theory, or mere Notional andi 
Habitual Knowledge, may not ſerve to ſupph 

its glace. In Auſwer to which (beſides a Touch 

or two which J have given upon it already) 18 
do not deny, but that Notional and Habitaall 
Knowledge is a very good Foundation for a truly 


 Verttious and Chriſtian Life, ſo far am 1 from 
ſiding with thoſe who make Ignorance to be the 

Mother of Devotion. It muſt certainly be a 
| Blind Devotion whereof Ignorance is the Mo- 
= . ; of 5 4 e $19 © oo ? 
ther, and not that reaſonable” Service which thei 
Apoſtle fpeaks of, Knowledge certainly is 2 
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much better Principle for that, and he that has 
it has a very great Advantage; as having now 
nothing to do but to reduce that his Habitual - 

W Knowledge to act, ſo as to have a preſent Ap- 
prehenſion, a lively and affecting Senſe of what 
he knows. But however a mere Notional and 
Habitual Knowledge will not do. The 4 h 
chat finn'd had it, and yet they ſinn'd, nay they 
have it (till, and yet ſtill they ſin. And fo tis 
with Men too, who not only fin with their 
Knowledge, but ag4inſ# their Knowlgdge, that is, 
their Habitual Knowledge, for as for Actual they 
have then none to fin againſt, being then actu- 
ally ignorant of what they habitually know. 
There is therefore ſomething more required to 
make a Man and vertuous than Habitual 
Knowledge, even an Actual and Preſent Senſe _ 
of what he knows, and that becauſe tis our 
Actual and not our Habitual Thought ipon 
which our Practice immediately depends, and 
8 which is the next Principle of Action. Even in 
Sin a Man acts as he then thinks, follows the 
preſent determination of his Mind, or his pra- 
8 Qical Judgment. He may ſin againſt his Habi- 
tual (which is enough to ſalve what we call fins 
ning againſt Knowledge) but cannot fin againſt 
his Actual Thought. For tis that which defer 
inet him; and if that his laſt Thought be 
vrong, his Practice will be wrong too, and he 
will infallibly fin, whatever his Habitual Judg- 
ment or Knowledge be. Whence it is plain that 
| Habitual Knowledge, tho? even of the moſt An- 
"SIE _ gelical 
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une Clarity and Brightneſs, cannot poſſibly 
upply the place of Prudence in order to the 
| purpoſe of a Vertuous Life. On the contrary, 
Prudence can do much better without Notional 
Knowledge, than Notional Knowledge can do 
without Prudence. Which by the way may be 
applied to the Solution of a Difficulty, at firſt 
appearance a little ſurprizing, why fo many 
weak ignorant People ſhonld be good and ver- 
tuous, when ſo many knowing, learned; and i 
which is more, even judicious Men, are lewd and 
vicious : This ſhews that Notional Knowledge is 
one thing, and Prudence is another, and that 
_ theſe weak People, as they call them, are not 
weak in Prudence, tho? they are in Knowledge; 
but what they want in Theory they have in the 
other, which more than ſupplies that want. ?Tis 
true indeed they have but little Light, but that 
little is in their hands, ready for their uſe, and 
fo they walk well by it. Whereas the other, tho 
their Lamps are better furniſh'd with Oyl, and 
fo can give more Light, yet they take them not 
with them, but leave them at home, and tho 
they can if they pleaſe go home and fetch them, 
yet in the mean time for want of them they ſtum- 
ble and fall. And no wonder, for as I have 
obſerv'd already, and cannot too often repeat 
it, 'tis our yreſent Light that leads us, and '2 if 
Candle in a Man's Hand will do him more, Ser- 
vice for the directing his Steps, than Sun, Moon, 
and Stars under the Horizon. Thoſe Lumina- 
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y Hries, as great as they are, give Light only to the 
ie World to whom they are preſent. ND 
y, 8 19. There is therefore no diſpenſing with Pru- 4 
al dence. We maydiſpenſe with Wit, we may diſs _ 
0 Ipenſe with Notional Knowledge, we may diſ- 


de ¶ penſe with Learning, we my diſpenſe even with 
it Nclearneſs and diſtinctneſs of Conception, and 
bat is the conſequence of it, e tactneſs of Judg- 
r- ment, (for there are many good and vertuous 
d Men that have none of theſe Qualifications) but 
d there is no diſpenſing with Prudence. And yet 
is Wit muſt be confeſs*d, that there is a great latitude 


and variety in this matter, that Prudence is not 
alike neceſſary for all, but that a far leſs degree 
Jof it will ſerve ſome than others. Princes and 


e N great Perſons, Men of Station or Men of Buſt- 
is neſs, thoſe who have all the Opportunities of 
it Woratifying their Luſts, or are involv'd in a mul- 


Stitude of Affairs, had need have a good ſtock of 
Prudence to guard their Vertue. And therefore 
I think Solomon was very much in the right, 
when he pray'd God to endue him with Wiſdom 


to qualify him for his Royal Charge. As for 
„Men of a lower Sphere, and of a more private 
„and leſs involv'd Life, here a leſs meaſure may 
edo. As alſo when a Man's Natural Inelinations 
t do not carry him to any Vice, or when he has 


no Temptation or Opportunity to commit it, 
when he meets with no extraordinary Trials, and 
is involv'd in no Difficulties, but his way lies 
clean and ſtrait before him, and he has no Cour- 
ter: intereſt to deny, (the general Corruption of 
. WR © ; Nature 
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Nature only excepted) or Paſſion to counter. 
mand, or Competition to controul, ſo that he 
need not facrifice his Inclination to his Duty 
becauſe there is little or no Competition between 
them, but may be Vertuous with almoſt as little 
Trouble or Expence as otherwiſe, the Scale hang. 
ing pretty even on both fides. In ſuch a Cafe 
as this (which may be ſuppoſed to be much the 
Caſe of ſome Men, at leaſt for ſome time of their 
Lives) there will be no need of ſuch abundance 
of Prudence. A little Light will ſerve in a good 
Way. But then as ſuch a Man's Vertue will be 
of no great value, as having ſo very little Self 
denial and ſacrifice of the Will in it, fo it i; 
alſo of as little ſtability, indeed very precarious 
and uncertain. He may hold his courſe for a 
while in plain and even Ground, as a Ship fails 
gently on in a calm Sea without finding much 
work for the Pilot; but let any thing of a Dif. 
ficulty be thrown in his way, and the Man pre- 
ſently ſtumbles,” and his ungrounded Complex: 
oval Vertue finks, as the Houſe did that was built 
upon the Sand. Or if it ſtands, it muſt be by 
the help and ſupport of a more than ordinary 
Prudence, without which however we may be 
Vertnous, yet there is no ſecurity of our Vertue 
So then Prudence is always neceſſary more or 
leſs, or if we could ſuppoſe that ſome particular 
good Actions may be done (as perhaps they may 
materially conſiderꝰd) that are not under its poſs 
tive Conduct and Direction, yet what's this to 
the leading of a Vertuous or Chriſtian om 
JJC SED i 3 ways 1-3, ml 
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r-MFor tho? a Ship, by the help of a favourable __ 
e wind and Tide, might take a right Courſe for 
„little way without any 1 ſitting at 17 | 
tern, yet it can't be ſuppoſed that it ſhould 
le nake a Voyage at that rate; nor, I preſume, 
ould any one therefore pretend that a Needle | 
and Compaſs were not neceſſary for Navigation, 


SECT. I. 


Of the Power and Sufficiency of Prudence to « 
„„ ROO LON” „ 


— 


1. J Have already endeavour'd to repreſent the 
1 Neceſſity of this great Cardinal Vertue, 
the Vertue of Prudence, and I think it appears 
in a fall Light. But yet however tis to be re- 
member d, that this is but one fide of the con- 
Inection that it has with Vertue. There is allo 
another to be conſider'd by him that will do it 


of Vertue, than neceſſary to it. For as we can- 
not be good and vertuous without it, ſo we ſhall 
not fail to be ſo with it. This alone will ſerve 
to make us fo, that is, I mean, 28 an immediate 
Principle. For tho all chat 48 good in us muff 
be finally reſolv'd into the Grace of God, pre- 
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venting us that we may have a good Will, and 
working with us when we have that good Will, 


„Jas our Church expreſſes it, yet it being one part 
o of the Grace of God to inlighten our Under- 
q 


ſtandings, and to fix and ſtay out Minds in the _ 
OY N | Senſe © +» 
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Scnſe and Conſideration of thoſe Things which | 
would move and effectually work upon our 
Wills, which is true Spiritual Wildom, this will 
not hinder, but rather imply and infer that the 
next and immediate Cauſe of our Goodneſs and 
Vertue may be Prudence. And that it actually 
is ſo, and ſuch as will not fail (1 need not ſay 
with the Grace of God, for that's included as 
acting by Prudence) to effect and procure Good- 
nels in us, may eaſily and with great brevity be 
made appear upon the foregoing Principles. Thus. 
Every Man muſt act as he thinks, that is, as he 
then thinks when he acts. Which is all one with 
that common Maxim of the Schools, that the 
Will follows the laſt practical Dictate of the 
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Underſtanding, which L take to be a clear Prin- 
ciple. For as for that Complaint of Madel, ef 
ſeeing and approving better things, and doing 
worſe, that I take to be no Contradiction to this 
rightly underſtood, which is only of our Specu- 
lative, Univerſal and Habitual Judgment, which 
indeed we do not always follow. But it any 
one will ſay, that the meaning of that celebrated 
Paſſage is, that what we ſee and approve as beſt 
by a practical Knowledge or Judgment, when 
we conſider the thing as cloath'd with all its 
Circumſtances, and ſo, pronounce our final Sen- 
tence upon it, that even that we do not follow, 
then I deny the Propoſition. And that for this 
plain Reaſon, becauſe this would run us into the 
confeſs'd Abſurdity of willing Evil as Evil. For 
he avoiding of which we mult ſay, N 
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lan acts as he then thinks. And therefore as 
f he thinks ill he muſt act ill, fo if he thinks 
ell he muſt as neceſſarily act well. That is, if 
e judges that to be beſt when he acts, which. 
ndeed is ſo, then he will alſo cnufe and act that 
ery Good which he then pronounc'd to be ſuch, 
ince he cannot go againſt that his practical Judge. 
ent without willing Evil as Evil, which can - 
zot be. So then a juſt and right ſenſe. of things 
nfers a conformity of Practice. Not indeed if 
t be only Notional and Habitual, becauſe a Man 


n 
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> Way go off from that again, may form another 
Judgment after that, and ſuch as is contrary to 


t. and 'tis a Man's laſt Judgment like his laſt 
Vill and: Teſtament, that ſtands and takes effect. 
dat if this juſt and right Senſe. be alſo a preſent 
nd an actual Senſe, it muſt needs draw the Will 
long with it. For the Object of the Will being 
Ipparent Good, if that appears to a Man as 
Pood whichl really is ſo at the time of Action, 
here can be nothing wanting to regnlate his 
practice. And for this Reaſon it is that Good-; 
eſs and Vertue is ſo often repreſented in Serip- 
ire by the name of Wiſdam, and made the re- 
It and product of a good Judgment, and ree> 
fyd Underſtanding. 4 gaod . Underſtanding. 
ave all they that do his Commandments, Pat. 111. 
good Underſtanding (1 mean one that is pra- 
cally Good, actually right in its Judgment ot 
hings at the very time of Action) never fails 
d make a good i, and to ſecure; à good 
nolce. IO which I further add, That the 
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Reaſons and Arguments for Piety and Goode 
are ſo ſubſtantially ſtrong, and the Motives off 
Religion (eſpecially thoſe which are taken from 
another World) fo very perſwaſive in themſelves 
that it they are rightly conſider'd, duely weightd, 
and the ſenſe of them be preſent and actual up. 
on a Man's Mind, their own proper weight will 
make them effectual. An Habitual and Dormant 
Senſe: of * theſe Things may indeed conſiſt with 
an Immoral Life, and ſo a Man may hold any 
Truth in Unrighteouſneſs, but a Preſent and ail 
Actual Senſe cannot, becauſe the Things are (of 
momentous and important that they want only 
to appear as they are. So that in ſum, tho? 1 
Man may ſin againſt Habitual Knowledge, y 
there is no ſinning againſt Prudence, We may 
- fin indeed againſt Prudence objecbibe, but there 
is no ſinning againſt Prudence fubje#ive. That 
is in plainer words, we may fin againſt the Laws 
and Rules of Prudence, or againſt what Pri 
dence, if we had. it, would direct us to; bu 
we cannot poſſibly fin againſt that Prudence 
which is ad ually inherent in us, which as 'ti 
neceſſary to Vertue, ſo ?tis alſo ſufficient to ſe 
cure it even under the greateſt Temptations, an 


the very worſt of Circumſtances. 


” 


2. The Scripture affords us a very lively an 
finfible Repreſentation of this in the Example 
of two-very Eminent Perſons, Foſeph and Mofe! 
The: Caſe of Joſeph was extraordinary. He wa 
tempted indeed to a common Sin, but with p 
culiar Circumſtances. He was got from the loi 
co Conditio 
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| cauſe thou art his Wife. How then can I do thi 
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| And ſo the late Learned Biſhop of Bl explain 


Jo intirely truſts in my Integrity * Eſpecially ſino 
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"= he hath committed all that he hath to y hand 


There is none greater in this Houſe than I ; — 


Bath he hept back any thing from me, but thee, be 


great Wickedneſs, and fin againit God 2 Gen. 39 
8,9. In this Anſwer are "eonch'd all the fore. 
touch'd Conſiderations, which it ſeems he had 
then before him in a preſent and actual View 


it in his Comment upon the Place. Hom ſballl 
commit ſuch a Wickedneſs at Adultery ? 1 8 ch 
great Wickedneſs Againſt ſo kind a M after, wh 


it cannot be committed: without : the igheſt Offent 
to God? Now, I ſay, theſe were wiſe and gre 
Thoughts, and ſuch as for their Moment and 
Importance aught to take place. But yet haf 
they been only ſo many | ſpeculative Notions 
Heat hd under à general Power or Habit, hl 
might have yielded to the Fair Tempter not 
withſtanding all this. But they ſtood befor 
him as ſo many naked and drawn Swords pointell 
at his Breaſt, like the drawn Sword of the Ange 
forbidding the Advance of the Prophet. As thi 
Confiderations were in themſelves. great, ſo h 
had a practical and preſent ſenſe of them, - the! 
actually ſhining out upon his Mind, and givin! 
him a prevailing conviction of what was bel 
to be done. . Accordingly. upon this he actel 
and by this his Innocence was preſerv'd, bein 
under the ſafe. nnn er cos.” 
Ween. Ny 
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3. Moſes incounter'd if not a" greater, yet a 
righter and more dazling Temptation, eſpeci- 
ny to one who had had a Royal Education. 
or ſuch wWas his, who from an expoſed Infant 
as adopted the Son of the Princeſs,” % % Mo- 


long time could not yet be a Mo- er Faris 
ier, and was very deſirous of a 


thild that might ſucceed- to the Hereditary 
rown, which otherwiſe muſt go to a ſtrange 
amily. So ſhe makes him her Son, deſpairing 
f a more Natural Heir, and that he might be 
deed taken for ſuch, ſhe had, as Philo tells us, 
hade her ſelf by Art big before-hand. Accord 


It | | 
gy he tells us that he was taken for her Son; 
Mood in the Hopes or Expectations of all as the 


Next Taker to the Egyptian Crown, and was 
all'd nothing leſs than the Toung Kine. And 
is perhaps might pleaſe him for a while; but 
hen he had ſome more Years over his had, he 
w through the Vanities into the Dangers of a 


1 dy 

AWFourt Lite, would not aceept of that Honour 
gd Grandeur which the World fo idolizes, but 
ooſe rather to be little and good, than to be 


eat and wicked. For ſo the Scripture tells us, 
jeb 11. 24, 25, 26. that Moſes when he was come 
Tears (perhaps that critical Maturity of Life 
e were ſpeaking of before) refuſed to be cal d 
be Son of Pharaoh's Daughter Chuſing rather to 
Fer Affliction with the People of God, than to 
joy the Pleaſures of Sin for a ſeaſon.” Eſteeming 
Pe Reproach of Chriſt greater Riches than "the 
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Treaſures in Egypt. For he had reſpect unto fl 
of the World may reflect upon this, if the 
Pleaſe, and tis likely they will, as a wrong ſt 

in e 5 but indeed it was an A 
of the higheſt Prudence and Diſcretion, - au 
ws that he was learned in ſame other Miſdun 
beſides that of the Egyptians. For the Reſulta 
his Choice in ſhort was to prefer even afflice 
Innocence and Vertue be fore the tranſient Ple 
{ares of a Vicious Life, an Heavenly before: 
Farthly Crown. And was not this a wiſe Choia 
and was it not Wiſdom that determin'd him lf 

make it? Foritho? if the Queſtion were put i 
the gerieral, to which of theſe: the Preference 
to be given, any one of common Senſe that ut 
derſtood the Terms of it, would judge as bl 
did, as to a Notional and Speculative Judgment 
yet to keep up to this Judgment, and to Jin 
under a preſent and actual Senſe of it, and 1 
have the Convictions of it all clear and glami 
upon oues Mind, that's the Difficulty ; a1 
*twas. this very thing (not a mere Notion 
Knowledgv, which another might have had if 
well as he, and have finn'd with it) that inſiſ 
enced and directed Moſes in his Conduct, ang 
made him chuſe the better Part. He not on 
believ'd a Future Recompence with à genen 
and habitual Faith, but had the Cœleſtial Gli 
ries in his preſent actual View, ſaw how far thi 
outfhone chat of the Egyptian Court and Crow! 
and that neither the Pleaſures nor the AMictton 
1 | : Wes | 


* 


R 


— . 


f this preſent time were worthy to be compa⸗ 
ed it le Glory that ſhould be reveal'd. And 
o ſays the Text, For he had reſpecb, or turn d 
way his Eye towards the Recompence ef the Re- 
%, Aud again, He indured & ſeeing bim wha 


he Greatneſs of this preſent World is, and how 
n > 
we Point of View, and with the. leſſening 10 
ef the Proſpective, not that which makes it lef: 
han it is, but which repreſents it in its ne 
lleneſe. This World is naturally dear to us, 
Id indeed has the advantage of the other, as 
8 60g its court to us by our Senſes, but of all 
Pings in the World there is nothing that ſo in- 
rely ſubdues, us to it, and that ſo generally tri- 
Emphs over the Hearts of Men, as its Greatneſs, 
hoſe Characters of Honour, Dignity and Power, 
hereby we are. clevated above, che common Le- 
el, and ſtand upon a little higher Ground than 
bur Neighbours. For this gratifies our Pride 
Ind Ambition, Vices that bear the greateſt; ſway 
our corrupt Nature, and accordingly . while. 
e other Objects of the World. * os our 
earts, this melts them down, or rather quite 
eals them away from us. Accordingly. St. Jobs 
entions the Pride of Life in the laf place, ag 
e greateſt of the World's Temptatians, 1 John 


Pauſe, and cohfider what a vain empty thing 


jon which the Deyil moſt depended upon, as 
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4. Here let me beg my Reader to make a ſhort 


leſs 


16. And accordingly this was. the Tempta- 15 


1 
P ˙ 1 A 9 2 


is A fre f Cris) Jan Pal. belts, - | 


his Maſter-p Niece, in his Aſlault of the Son d 
God, and ſo o kept it in reſerve as his laſt, pre 
ſuming that this would do if all others fall 
and the rather, becauſe it prevail'd once upon 
' himſelf. And yet after all there is ſomething 
greater than all the Greatneſs of the World, and 
that is the Mind that deſpiſes it, as being indeed 
notwithſtanding the robin that it takes up in our 
Hearts,” and the, Fignre that it makes in our Ius. 
ginations, a very little and light Thing when 
weigh'd in the Ballance of a right and inlightned 
Judgment, And accordingly here we have a Per: 
ſon of good Senſe, and (leſt narrownels of Spi. 
rit ſhould be obj jected) of an inlarged Education, 
and brought up in a Princely way. and manner, 
actually Ke it, and rejecting it with Con 
tempt. Nor was this the firſt time 

F that he did ſo, if Jaſepbus informs 

N ee For when. Pharaoh inf 
Complement to his Daughter 7 Ber put thel 
Crown upon the Infant's Head, he pull 15 it off, 
threw it down, and. ſpurn'd It” with His Feet 
And now he was grown up to be a. Man, he 


ſhew'd it no better reſpect, refuſing to be call 3 


the Son of Pharach's Daughter, and ſo diſclaim. 
ing all Title and Relation to the Crown. And 
this he did when 'twas offer'd to him, and thatf 
in the very Temple where this Idol is worſhip, 
the Royal Court. © Thoſe who cannot come at 
Greatneſs, may look at it with the ſame Indit- 
ference as a Man does at the Sky which he can. 


not touch, nor 15 concerns w hether he can ot 
: o; 
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Wo ; bot tis quite another thing when the Sn — 
. its Glory opens to us within our reach. And | 
J 2 Philoſopher may read a, Lecture upon the 


ontempt of the World in his Sehool, and 4 4 


k Monk may practice it in his Clorfter, but tis quite 
WW nother thing to do it in a Court, where there is 


o much regard had to Human Greatneſs; as if 
here were nothing elſe to be admired. But what 
was it that made Moſes act at this odd rate? 
Was it a mere Notional Knowledge of the World's 
Vanity? But who has not that? Vanity of Ve. 
ities, all is Vanity, ſays Solomon ; and who is 


here that will not ſabſctibe to that as a Propo- 
. Wicion univerſally true? Tis demonſtrable from 
$ 


the nature of things that it muſt be fo, and Ex- 
Perience ſhews that it is fo, and every one is 
onvinc'd of it, I mean Notionally convinc'd. 
But the eager and paſſionate Purſuits wherewith 
hey follow the World as long as they have any 
Breath to run, ſhew that they have not an act 


0 1 of 
Conviction of this Habitual Knowledge. But 
his it ſeems Moſes had; and *rwas this that 
nade him do that uncourtly, but indeed very 
180 ie and judicious Action, to refuſe the Crown 
Pf £2927, when it could not be had but at the 
11 rice of his Innocence, and to prefer not only 
i Private, but an affiFed Condition before it. 
WP" all which as he acted Prudently, ſo twas Pru- 
-<nce that made him do as he did; Nor is it 


ny Contradiction to this Account, that the 
deripture reſolves it into Faith. For fo ſays tlie 
\uthor to the Hebrews, By Faith Moſes when he 
B of | was 


18 
32891 


| Complement to his Daughter 7 hermurhis put the 


the Son of Pharaoh's Daughter, and ſo diſclaim: 


not touch, nor is concern'd whe ther he can ot 
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his Maſter-r iece, in his Aſſault of the Son of 


N 
God, and ſo o kept it in reſerve as his laſt, pre- 
ſuming that this would do if all others fail, { 


and the rather, becauſe it prevail'd. once upon ( 
himſelf. And yet after all there is ſomething l 
q 
{ 


greater than all the Greatneſs of the World, and 
that is the Mind that deſpiſes it, as being indeed, 
notwithſtanding the room that it takes up in our 
Hearts, and the Figure that it makes in our Iun. i | 
ginations, a very little and light Thing when ; 
weigh'd in the Ballance of a right and inlightned ll \ 
Judgment, And accordingly here we have a Per- 
ſon of good Senſe, and (leſt narrownels of Spi. . 
rit ſhould be ob) jected) of an inlarged Education, b 
and brought up in a Princely way and manner, 
actually teſpiing it, and rejecting it with Con- | 
tempt. Nor was this the firſt time 
{ 
[ 
f 
6 
| 
| 


E that he did fo, if Foſephas informs 


us right. For when, Pharaoh in 


Crown upon'the Infant's .Head, he pull'd it off, 
threw it down, and ſpurn'd' it with his Feet, 
And now he was grown up to be a. Man, he. 
ſhew'd it no better reſpect, refuſing to be call'd 


ing all Title and Relation to the Crown. And 
this he did when 'twas offer'd to him, and that 
in the very Temple where this Idol is worſhipd, 
the Royal Court. Thoſe who cannot come at 
Giehinbſe: may look at it with the ſame Indit- 
ference as a Man does at the Sky which he can- 
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re; bat tis quite another thing when the Scene 
of its Glory opens to us within our reach. An 
ſo a Philoſopher may read a Lecture upon the 
Contempt of the World in his Srhonl, and 4 
Monk may practice it in his Cloifter, but?tis quite 
another thing to do it in a Court, where there is 
ſo much regard had to Human Greatneſs; as if 
there were nothing elſe to be admired. But what 
was it that made Moſes act at this odd rate? 
was it a mere Notional Knowledge of the World's 
Vanity? But who has not that? Vanity o Va- 85 
nities, all is Vanity, ſays Solomon; and who is 
there that will not ſabſctibe to that as a Propo- 
ſition univerſally true? ?Tis demonſtrable from 
the nature of things that it muſt be ſo, and Ex- 
perience ſhews that it is fo, and every one is 
WW convinc'd of it, I mean Notionally convinc'd. 
hut the eager and paſſionate Purſuits wherewith 
1 

- 


they follow the World as long as they have any 

Breath to run, ſhew that they have not an aft 
Conviction of this Habitual Knowledge. But 
„this it ſeems Moſes had; and 'twas this that 
made him do that uncourtly, but indeed very 
J vile and judicious Action, to refuſe the Crown 
of £2927, when it could not be had but at the 
Price of his Innocence; and to prefer not only 
t Ml private, but an afflicted Condition before it. 
„In all which as he acted Prudently, ſo twas Pru- 
t dence that made him do as he did. Nor is it 
any Contradiction to this Account, that the 
-Ccripture reſolves it into Faith. For fo ſays the 
t Author to the Hebrews, By Faith Moſes when he 
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was come to years, &c. But this makes no real 
Oppoſition. For tho Faith was the ultimate, 
yet Prudence might be the immediate Principle 
And this indeed was the very truth of the mat. 
ter. Faith laid the general Foundation, and 
Prudence built upon it. The Foundation was 
that Recompence of Reward wherewith God re. 
pays the Obedience of his Servants; particularly 
thoſe who for his ſake renounce this preſent 
World. Now upon this Principle of Faith Pru- 
dence thus reaſon'd. If then there be ſuch a 
Future Recompence of Reward to be expected, 
then tis beſt fer me to chufe rather to ſuffes 
Affliction with the People of God, than to enjoy 
the Pleaſures of Sin for a ſeaſon. And conſe- 
quently, to renounce a Temporal and Corrupti- 


ble, that I may have an Eternal and Incorrupti- 


ble Crown. Thus he reaſon'd, and thus he act 
ed, and both with the greateſt Prudence as well 
5. And thus we may ſee the Force and Power 


of Prudence for the Preſervation and Security of 
Human Vertue, and that (as appears by theſe F 


Examples) in two of the moſt' dangerous Temp- 


rations and Vices, Luſt and Ambition $ Paſſions W 


that are ſo ſtrong and furious as if they. would 


divide the Heart of Man between them, and in- : 


deed even the World it ſelf, In which there is 


but one Temptation more that threatens out I 
Vertue, and that is what St. Joh calls the Lu be 
E the Eye, or Covetouſneſs; 'which indeed is 1 


Vice that tho? in the higheſt degree untea w_— 
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and abſurd, has yet this peculiar advantage; that 
it is moſt incident to Men in the wiſeſt and moſt 
mature part of their Lives, and ſhelters it ſelf 
under the grave and reputable. Name even of 
Prudence it ſelf. For that's the Character that 
covetous Men too often go under, they firſt 


 uſurp the name of Frugal and Thrifty, a that 


eing really a commendable thing, and what bes 
comes and belongs to. a Wiſe Man, they-thence 
find it an eaſy. ſtep to aſfume the name of Wile, 
Prudent, and Provident Perſons: But yet how 
ever there is no reaſon to doubt but that true 
Pradence will be a ſufficient guard and defence 
even here too. For he that has true Prudence, 
and is indeed a wiſe Man, beſides the thorou oh 
Conviction that he has of the Vanity of the 
World in general, muſt. needs alſo know. the 
true worth of Money, that 'tis a Means, not an 
Erd, valuable only for its uſe, and not for it 
ſelf, and he myſt needs know alſo what that aſe 
is, viz. to procure a ſupply for our preſent wants, 
to ſerve. as a Viaticum in our way, and he knows 
that thoſe wants are but few, and that a little 
will ſuffice for: a few wants; and we may alſo 
ſuppoſe him to be ſo much Maſter of himſelf, 
and to have ſo mucli government of his Paſſions, 


[as neither to make more needs than he naturally 


and indeed has, nor to lay in a ſupply for thoſe 
which he has, beyond their meaſure. He muſt 
de therefore above the inordinate defire of get- 
ing or having, ſo as neither to eovet what is ano- 
ther s, nor too greedily and too tenaciouſly to 
A ES cc Keep 
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keep what is his own, A Prudent Man therefore 
can never be a Covetous Man. He may indeed 
be fo reckoned by thoſe who conſider not his 

_ Circumſtances, nor underſtand his Meaſures, as 
in like manner, a Covetous Man may with the 

Injudicious paſs for Prudent and Diſcreet. But 
as a Covetous Man (whom the Scripture calls a 
Fool, Thor Fool, Luke 12. 20.) can really never 

be a Prudent Man, fo neither can a Prudent Man 
be really Covetous. And thus there is no Temp- 
tation, and conſequently no Sin (for who com. 
mits Sin for it ſelf 2) but what Prudence is a ſure 

and infallible Guard againft, which is that 4 
2zour of Light, that. is à ſufficient Defence again 
all the Works of Darkneſs, _ 

6. -And for this Reaſon it is, Thoſe Pen 
is ſo neceſſary to our being Good and Vertuous, 
and withal of ſuch force to make us fo, that it, 
is ſo mach magnified, and alfo commended toll, 

us in Holy Scripture. St. Ambroſe / 

25. . makes the four Rivers of Paradice to 

ſignify the four Cardinal Vertues, and z 

refers Prudence to the firſt of them, ſuppoſing g 
It to be deſigned by Piſon. But leaving Allego h 
ries to thoſe that better underſtand them than C 
do, 1 ſhall content my ſelt (and I hope my Rez x 
der) with a few plainer Obſervations to th 
purpoſe, Moſes wiſhes it to his People, O th, 

they were wiſe, that they underſtood this, &c, Dent. y 

32. 2% And King David begs it for himſelf, 
and as what alone would +. 5 all that lM 
need — O grant me 98 and I fo b 

live, 
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ive, Plal. 119. And ſays his Wiſe Son, Prov. 
2.10, t. When Wiſdom entreth into thy Heart, 


and Knowledge is pleaſant unto thy Soul, Diſere- 
tion ſhall preſerve thee, Underſtanding ſhall keep 
thee, that is from Sin. For ſo he goes on, 10 


deliver thee from the way of the evil Man, &c. 


And, fo deliver thee from the ſtrange Woman, &c. 
Again ſays he, Prov. 3. 13. Happy is the Man 
that findeth M iſdom, and the Man that getteth 
Underſlandin . For the Merchandiſe of it 3s bet- 
ter than the Merchandiſe of Silver, and the Gain 


thereof than fine Gold. She is more precious than 


Rubies, and all the things thou cant deſire are not 
to be compared unto her. She is 4 Tree of Life to 


them that lay hold upon her, and happy is every one 


that retaineth her. Again ſays he in the ſame 
Chapter, v. 21. Keep ſound Wiſdom and Diſcre- 
tion, ſo ſhall they be Life to thy Soul, and Grace 
to thy Neck. Then. ſhalt thou walk in thy way 
ſafely, and thy foot ſhall not flumble. Which 


agrees very well with what has been diſcours'd 


in this Section, concerning the Power that Pru- 
dence has to preſerve us from Sin. Again ſays 
he with great Paſſion and Earneſtneſs, Prov. 4. 5. 
Get Wiſdom, yet Underſtanding, forget it noi. 


Forſake her not and ſhe ſhall preſerve thee, love her 
and ſhe ſhall beep thee, Wiſdom is the principal 


thing, (which is more than to call it a Cardinal 
Vertue ) 177 5 get Wiſdom, and with all thy 
getting get On | 

Wiſdom thus ſpeaking of her ſelf, Prov. 8. 34. 


Bleſſed 3s the Man that heareth me, watching daily 


„ at 


derſtanding. Again he brings in 
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at my gates, waiting at the poſts of my doors : Fi 
 whoſo findeth me findeth Life. And again, Pros 


16. 22. Underſtanding is a well-ſpring of Life un. 
to him that hath it. Like unto which we have i 
his Book of Eccleſaſtes, Wiſdom is a defence, ani 


Money is a defence, but the excellency of Know 


Tedge is, that Wiſdow gineth Life to them the 


Bade it, Eccleſ. 7. 12. Solomon abounds upon 


this Theme; but I ſhall only further obſerve 
that Vertue and Vice, in the language of his 
Writings, are ordinarily deſcribed under the c. 
tours of Wiſdom and Folly ; not that Wiſdom 
and Vertue, Folly and Vice are formally the 


_ ſame, (for every body knows they are very di. 


ſtin& things) but they are deſcribed by Wiſdon 
and Folly as the true Principles and Cauſes of 
the one and the other reſpectively. Ignorance 
and Folly makes Men wicked, and Wiſdom and 
Prudence makes Men good and vertuous. And 
accordingly we find in the New Teſtament, Mat. 
25. that our Saviour ſets forth the good and 
bad among the Profeſſors of his Goſpel, by the 
Characters of wiſe and fooliſh Virgins, both pre: 
tending to meet the Bridegroom, but one of 
them only, namely the wiſe, being in a ready 


Preparation to do ſo, and that becauſe they had 
_ a ſtock of Oyl in their Veſſels, and their Lamps 
were burning. 


F Agreeable to this alſo it is, that 
Repentance, and the practice of Juſtice ani 


Righteouſneſs, and all Moral Duties, is ſignified 
by the Name of the Wiſdom of the Juſt. For 
ſo it is reckon'd among the extraordinary Ser- 
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vices of John the Baptiſt, and as one great Sue: 
cels of his Miniſtry, that he ſhould. turn the 
Diſobedrent to the Wiſdom of the Jas, Luke 1. 
M7. Which ſuppoſes theſe Diſobedient, before 
1 this their Converſion, to have been Fools; and 
Jo 


that they cannot be otherwiſe but by turning to 


u the Ways of God, the Practice of true Religion 
and Vertue, which is true Wiſdom, that is, that 
ME which true Wiſdom directs us to, and which it 
vl is an effective Principle of. And becauſe it is fo, 
Ml Wiſdom is part of the Character of a good Man, 
and becomes as neceſſary even as Innocence it 
e (elf. And accordingly our Saviour links them 


L both together. in his Admonition to his Diſci- 
nl ples, Mat. ro. 16. Be wiſe as Serpents, aud bart 
"i l/s as Doves. And 'tis remarkable that he gives 


Principle and Foundation of the other. For 
Vertue cannot ſubſiſt without Prudence, any 
more than it can be abſent with it. And ac- 
cordingly St. Paul's Advice to all Chriſtians is, 


Fa. £24 wm OD 


Wiſdom the Preference of Order, as being the 


to walk circumſpetly, not as fools, but as wiſe, 


first place, and then to do what all wiſe and 
I conſiderate Men uſe to do, to wall, that is, to 
die, with Care and Circumſpectioun. I ſhall al- 


Eph. 5. 15. He would have them wiſe in the 


edge no more at preſent from. Scripture, but ſo 


i much (out of the abundance that is there to this 
0 purpoſe) I thought it neceſfary to alledge, that 


Zit may appear, that as great Things as have been 


aid, nothing has been ſaid too much in the 
Commendation before given of Prudence, from 
; | E 4 the 
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36 A Treatiſe of Chriftian Prudence. 
the neceſſity and effectual ſerviceableneſs of it 


to a Vertuous Life, ſince it has Scripture, as well 
ED the Reaſon of the Thing, for its Warrant. 

| Well, but then if, as we have ſeen, the 
Moral Power of Prudence be ſo great as to be x 
ſufficient Qualification for Vertue, then we may 


hence infer in the firſt place, that whoever has 
true Prudence has all Vertues. Not that Pru- 


dence is in a formal Senſe all Vertue, or that 
there is no other Vertue but Prudence, (for there 


is Moral as well as Intellectual Vertue) but that 


Prudence contains them all radically or ſeminal. 
ly, that is, it contains them all in its Power, 
and neceſſarily mfers them as a Principle, and 
ſo is a kind of univerſal Vertue, as J may call it. 
This is what the Moraliſts mean, when ſpeaking 
of the connection of the Vertues, they ſay they 
are all connected in Prudence, that is, as in their 
common Head or Principle. As indeed it iz 
plain that they muſt be. For as there is no 
Vertue without Prudence, as appears from the 
concluſion of the firſt Section. ſo where true 


Prudence is there can be no Vertue wanting; 


ſince as is ſhewn in the ſecond, Prudence alone 
is ſufficient for Vertue, which it could not be, it 
where true Prudence is, any Vertue were not. 
And there ſore he that "has true Prudence mull 
needs have all Vertue. Which agrees well to 
that antient Saying, 285 


2 45 2 1 : FG. 
Nu Im gunmen abcit, fi fit Prudentia prefent. 
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Man, is a greater Character than moſt People 
are generally aware of; and we had need conſſ- 
der where we beſtow it, there being indeed but 
few, exceeding few that deſerve it, or upon 
whom we can, without the hazard of our own 
Prudence, beſtow it. i 

8. Again 2dty, If Prudence, as we have ſhewn, 
be ſufficient for Vertue, then we may hence far- 
ther infer, that whoever has not Vertue has not 
Prudence. For if he had, then by that very 
Suppoſition he would alſo have Vertue, ſince 
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2 > 


prudence is ſuppoſed to be ſufficient for it. And 
therefore if he has not Vertue, that's a plain 
. Argument that he is as deſtitute of the other, 
wit he may have, and Cunning he may have, 
enough to deceive others, and himſelf too, and 
Learning he may have, and what's much more 
excellent, found Judgment and Clearneſs of Un- 
) derſtanding, but Prudence he cannot have, and 
ſo muſt paſs for one of Solomon s Fools, how- 
e erer in the World he may ga for a Wit, or a 
Politician, or even a very Oracle. For as *tis 
e his Ignorance and Folly that makes him wicked, 


{Wo his Wickedneſs gives us a Right to call him 
. Ja Fool, which we may the more freely do, be- 
aauſe the Scripture gives him no better a Name. 
Which brings us to the old Maxim, That only 
Good Men are Wiſe, Solus Probus Sapiens, Tis 
a Title that ſome others pretend to, and which 
every one covets and is ambitious of, bat which 
the good and vertuous only have a juſt Right 

D | 83 * 


To ſay therefore of any one that he is a prudent. / 


58 A Treatiſe of Christian Prudence. 
fo. Which by the way as it ſhews that there ar: 
but few wiſe Men in the World, fo it may ſerye 
to reprove and condemn. the Folly and Incon: 


= 


fiſtericy of thoſe who had rather be accounted 
ef. 12 11 2 5 D + ot ad FCC 
wiſe than good, and accordingly are more jex- 
dus and impatient of what feflects upon thei 
Wiſdom, than of what reflects upon their Ver. 
tue; whereas *tis the latter that gives them the 
beſt title to the former, there being no Reproach 
to a Man's Underſtanding like bad Morals. But 
2s to the Truth of this ſecond Inference, it maj 
be made appear another way from the ſame Prin 
 .ciple. * For if Prudence has ſufficient Power to 
Make a Man vertuous, then as we may reaſor 


vertuous. I ſay for want of Prudence, not for 
want of Notional Knowledge. For tho? fome 
meaſure of this be requiſite, and there may b 
ſome that want it even in this neceſſary. mes 
fure, yet generally ſpeaking tis not want of No 
tional Knowledge that makes Men ſo bad as the 
are, but mere want of Prudence and Diſcretion 
becauſe they have not an actual and preſent Sel: 
of what habitually and in the general they knonſf 
well enough, and perhaps much better than thol 
- Whoſe Actions are more regular. And as wan 
of Prudence is the cauſe of Mens Wickedneſs, (0 
*tis alſo, and for that very Reaſon, the cauſe dl 
their fina] Ruin and Deſtruction. Which reſolv6 
into that of Solomon, Fools dye for want of Wi 
So, Prov, 20. 21... © © 2. And 


\ 
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9. And thus 1 have ſhewn the here 1 0 the 
;fficiency of Prudence to 4 Vertucus Life, which 
are the two Branches of Its Connection with | 
Vertue , and CN IT of its Nportance. 
For the Importance of Prudence is abfolarely 
peaking its Connection with. Happineſs, . and 1 
Ws connected with Happineſs in the ſatſe manner, 
that is, by the ſame ways as it is connected with 
Vertue. Aud therefore ſince it has been ſhewn 
to be both neceffaty_and ſufficient for Yerte, it 
follows that it muſt have the like connection 
ith Happieſs. That of the other World eſpe- 
ally, but not excluding the Happineſs of the 
Life that now, is, to the Happineſs. of which, 
Prudence, tho? perhaps it may not alway be. 
Sufficient, is yet always a very zeceſſary | ondi- 
tion and indiſpenſable Qualification. For ſetting 
fide the Influence that Vertue has upon the Pre- 
ſent as well as Future Happineſs of Man, and 
that without Prudence there is no Vertue, as 
has been ſhewn, tis further to be conſider'd that 
the Paſſions of Men are ſo unruly. and the Pro- 
ocations which by this means they give one 
another are ſo many, that unleſs they have Pru- 
lence enough to govern their own Paſſions, and 
0 bear other Mens Follies and Indiſcretions, 
here will be no living together with any tole- 
able Comfort or Enj>yment in the World, nor: 
711] Human Life be any Happineſs even to thoſe 
yho enjoy it in its beſt Circumſtances, but ra- 


5 
J 


ber Vexation of Spirit as well as Vanity. Not 
et that the Happineſs of this Life, as well as 


that 
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that of the other, may depend upon other more 


immediate Cauſes, particularly upon certain ſo 
ciable Vertues, ſueh as Juſtice, Charity, Humi 
lity, Meekneſs, Peaceableneſs; but ſtill Prudence 
being at the bottom of all theſe, its laſt ſtay and 


diependance will {till be upon that, as the weigh 
of the Building makes its laſt reſt upon the Foun, 


dation. So that we may ſay of Prudence what 


the Apoſtle ſays of Godlineſs, that 17 ic profit 


able unto all things, having if not the Promiſe 


yet the Happineſs of the Life that nom is, and i 


that which is to come. By all which it may noy 
appear, what an Important Subject we have i 


hand, and why ſo many great and glorion 
Things are ſaid of it in Holy Scripture, particu 
larly in the Writings of Solomon. | 


A Treatiſe of C briflian Prudence. 6 1 


Being an Enquiry into the Nature of Pru- 
dence, he wing what Prudence, and par- 
ticularly ChriStian Prudence is, and how 

it differs from ſome «ther Things which 
carry a reſemblance with it, ſuch as Wit, 
Policy, &c. With a Remark that Pru- 
dence cannot conſt} with Fatality. 


» * 


K 7 E have ſeen the Importance of Pru- 

_ dence in the immediate Connection 
which it has with Vertue, and by Vertue with 
2ppineſs. Our next ſtep ſhall be to inquire in- 

o the Nature of it, and to declare what it is. 
was willing to conſider the Importance of it 
rſt, that it might appear that we are not giving 
dur ſelves a needleſs Trouble, nor providing for 
there a vain and uſeleſs Entertainment, but that 
he Subject we are confidering is indeed worthy - 
df our Conſideration. Beſides that the Ufe and 
mportance of a Thing is that fide of it which 
Principally moves and affects us, who are more 
oncern'd in the Relative than in the Abſolute 
Nature of Things, what they are to us, more 
han what they are in themſelves, in their Sood- 
eſs more than in their Traut h. This alſo is firſt - | 
u view, and touches us before we are either ca- 

| 5 | pable, 
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pable, or at leaſure to make any farther Enquiry 


matter, and in order to the giving a right Ac 
count of it, I think convenient in the firſt plac 


yet it is not govern'd by any other Vertue, buff 
is it ſelf that Vertue which direct: and govern 


— — W 


— k 


So 'tis in Light, it ſtrikes our Eyes before it aua 
kens our Minds to confider what it is. We ſe 
by it, and feel Pleaſure and Warmth from it! 
lang time before we lave any Notion of in 
Nature, or can enter into its Philoſophy. . 4 
length our Curioſity is excited to conſider what 
that is from which we receive ſo much Pleaſurg 
and. Benefit, which entertains our Minds with 
Objects, gives Direction to our Way, and Com 
T 


2. Now for the better clearing our way to thi 


to obſerve in the general that Prudence is not: 
Moral, but an Intellectual Vertue. It is indeed 
Moral in reſpect of the Obje#, becauſe ?tis con: 
cern'd about things that · are to be done, or that 
are to be avoided; but tis Intellectual in reſpect 
of the SubjeF, as being ſubjected or ſeated not 
in the Will but in the Underſtanding. For ii 
23. directing and governing Vertue, not ſuch as 
directed or govern'd. For tho' there are certain 
Rules and Laws whereby it is to be govern'd in 
Cotherwiſe Prudence would be an arbitrary and 
mutable thing, and not the fame! in all Men) 


all the reſt, there being no Vertue but what 
the effect of Prudence. For as Underſtanding i 
before willing, it being impoſſible there ſhould 


be any Will of what is unknown, fo the Under 


ſtanding 


, 
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A Treatiſe of Chriſtian Prudenge. 6 3 
anding muſt perceive and judge right before 

he Will can act right. Now as thoſe Habits 
yhich immediately diſpoſe the Will to act right, | 
nd are ſubjected in it, are properly what we 
all Moral Vertues, ſo that in the Underſtand- 
ng which directs and practically determines the 
ill ſo to act, is as properly an Intelledtual Ver- 
ue. Such is Prudence, and therefore that it is 
n Intellectual Vertue is plain. A Vertue, be- 
auſe it determines the Will to that which is 
ood. And an Intellectual Vertue, becauſe it is 
ubjected in the Underſtanding, tho? ſtill Moral 
5 to the Object, as was noted. before. For in- 
led the Objects are really the ſame in Prudence 
Ind in thoſe other Vertues which we call Moral, 


he things that are to be done being the Objects 
F both. But yet with this remarkable difference 
s to the Formality. They are the Objects of 

radence as fo many Practical Truths which - 
eaſon approves and recommends, but they are 


"Wc Objects of the Moral Vertues as they are de- 
able Goods, To clear this by an Example, 


o eat and drink moderately belongs at once to 
rudence and Temperance. To Prudence, as 
refting ſuch a proportion to be taken; to 
emperance, as inclining the Will to take ac- 
ording to the meaſure by Prudence preſcrib'd. 
© that tho the Object be really the ſame in 
oth, yet *tis not under the ſame manner and | 
rmality that it is ſo, it belonging to Prudence 
ter a more Rational and Inteſlectual way than 
the other Vertues. So that even here where 
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they agree, they. alſo differ. But that which! 
mainly inſiſt upon is, that Prudence tho? Mori 
as to the Object, is yet as to the Subject a Vet. 
tue purely Intellectual, which 5 0 the diffe 
rence between that and the Moral Vertues clex 
aud full. 1 

From hence we may gather NED Prudendy 
is a ſort of Knowledge, as belonging to the Rx 
tional and Intellectual part, whole Charactel 
and Diſtinction that is. Tis clear in the gene 
ral that it muſt be Knowledge; but what fort of 
Knowledge, is the Queſtion. To which I Auf 
ſwer firſt, Not an Habitual Knowledge, or ſuch 
as 2 Man has in Power only, as the Kno:vledy 
of a Mathematical Propoſition which a Man ha 
in his Sleep; or when he does not think of it 
or remember the grounds of the Demonſtration 
and yet he is ſaid to know it, becauſe he is fo 
far Maſter of it, that he can demonſtrate i 
whenever he has a mind to attend to it, and re 
collect himſelf. This I underſtand by an Habilf 
| tual Knowledge. But Prudence is not ſuch 1 
dormant Knowledge as this, (ſince if it were, 4 
Man might do a great many fooliſh and impm 
dent Acts with i it, "almoſt as many. as without it) 
but a preſent and actual Knowledge, whereby 
Man being awaken'd into a right fenſe of thing 
conſiders and actually (ces and knows what 
beſt and fitteſt to be done, as the Mathematicial 
knows the Concluſion which he is inferring frol 
its proper Principles. Only with this differen 


that the Mathematician not uy actually * 
t 
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ue Concluſion, but the Principles and Reaſons 
upon which it is founded, and fo his Knowledge 
s Science properly ſpeaking, Whereas it is not 
neceſſary that our Prudent Man ſhould always 
underſtand the Reaſons of his Practical Propo- 
ition, that this or that is to be done, nor that 
he Reaſons he has for it ſhould be always de- 
ouſtrative, nor is Morality perhaps in every 
Wnſtance capable of ſuch Reaſons. ?Tis ſuffici- 
ent that he has ſuch an apprehenſion or percep- 
ion of things that are to be done, as may de- 
ermine his Will to the doing of them, and ſuch 
is may be calPd Knowledge in a large ſenſe, 
ind that it be preſent and actual, without which 
ndeed his Will cannot be determin'd by it. 
4. Again, as Prudence is not an Habitual but 
Actual, ſo neither is it a Speculative or Notional, 
but a Practical Knowledge. The general diffe- 
ence between which two I conceive to be this, 
That Speculative Knowledge contemplates Truth 
Por it ſelf, and accordingly ſtops and reſts in the 
ontemplation of it, which is what we com- 
only call Theory. Whereas Practical Knowledge 
as an order or reference to Action; that is, it 
ontemplates Truth (for that is common to both) 
ot merely as Truth, but as a Rule or Principle 
pf ſome Human or Moral Operation. The 
round of this (according to Baronius) is the 
Diſtinction that is in things, whereof ſome are 
icceſſary, and ſome contingent. Accordingly 
hat Knowledge which. contemplates neceſſary 
hings, muſt needs reſt in the Contemplation of 
| F — —m_ 
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66 | A Treatiſe of Chriſtian Prudence. 
- them as its end, For ſuch things not dependiny 
upon us, nor being in our Power to be done 
alter'd by us, we have nothing to do but 9 
contemplate them. But that Knowledge which 
has contingent things for its Object, need ng 
Teſt in the Contemplation of them, but my 
proceed from thence to Action, becauſe th 
things which it is concern'd about are ſuch: 
depend upon us, and may be done by us. Ani 
this he makes to be the Ground of Specalatiy 
and Practical Science, taking the Diviſion part) 
from the Object, and partly from the End. Bu 
this Account, as I humbly conceive, © wants 
Iittle correction to make it right. For tho“! 
ſhould be granted that Speculation is properly d 
neceſſary Truth, yet J ſee no neceſſity that al 
Knowledge of neceſſary Truth ſhould be ſpecy 
tative, or reſt in the Contemplation of it as it 
laſt term. For it may have a further Retetenc 
and be both in the Nature of the Thing it ſel 
and in the Intention of him that has it, in orde 
to Practice. For nothing hinders, but that 'whit 
is otherwiſe a ſpeculative Truth may be pradi 
cally conſider. that is, may be conſiderd not 
barely as a Truth, but as a Rule or Principle 
ſome Moral Action that is to be form'd'npon i 

And many ſuch neceſſary Truths there are bol 
in Morality and in Divinity. And yet however 
there is fo much Truth in this Account, that! 
all Things were: neceflary, and nothing eontit 
gent, there cod be no ſuch thing as Praia 

Knowledge, but all would be pure Nene 
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Becauſe then, ſince we could not make any al- 
teration in things, we could only contemplate 
them as they are in their own Immutable Natures, 
without referring what we knew of them to any 
Practical End. Which indeed would be impoſ- 
ſible, becanſe we could not then apply our Know /- 
ledge as a Rule or Principle for the doing any 
thing, ſince upon that Suppoſition there would 
be nothing to be done hy us, all being Neceſſary 
and Immutable. So that Contingency at leaſt 1s 
of the ground of this Diſtinction. But as for 
Neceſſity if that has any part in it, tis not that 
the knowledge of neceſſary things is always TA 
culative (as our Metaphyſician will have it) but 
becauſe ſpeculative Knowledge is always of ne- 
ceſſary things. But whether the latter be indeed 
fo or no, is beſides my preſent purpoſe to dif- 
5. To go on therefore with our Subject, when 
Prudence is here ſaid to be-a Practical Knowledge, 
my meaning is not that tis only a knowledge of 
Practical things, as if twere the Obje# only that 0 
made the diſtinction. For there may be a Note" | 
anal Knowledge of ſuch things as in themſelves 
are of a; Practical Nature ; as when a Man ſtudies 
Divinity or Morality (as moſt 'tis to be fear d 
do) only for knowledge ſake, without any de- 
ſign of forming his Manners upon the Truths 
which he contemplates in either. Beſides, if 
prudence were only ſo far Practical, as that ſig- 
nifies a Knowledge of Practical things, then 
whoever had that Knowledge would thereby im- 
Nen „ | medi- 
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what is to be deſired, and what is to be avoid g 
ed, then Prudence would be all one with Mord 1 


Evil, which as ſuch is no Vertue, fince it is in 
the Devil and the worſt of Men, who by thi 
Definition might alſo come in for a title to Pri. 
dence. © Which would alſo then be ſo very cheap 
and common a thing, that there would be n0 
_ occaſion for that Queſtion in Job, Where ſh 
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mediately become a Prudent Man, whereas the 
contrary is moſt evident by experience as well as 
reaſon, there being many Good 'Moraliſts that 
are Bad Men, and if Bad Men, to be ſure not 


Prudent Men. And therefore when I make Pru- {Wt 
dence to be a Practical Knowledge, I don't mean MW © 
only that tis a Knowledge of Practical things, MW! 
but a Knowledge that has an order to Practice, Ml * 
that is, that it contemplates Moral Truths, not 
barely as Truths, but as Rules and Principles of 0 
Action. And therefore St. Anſtin's Notion of MW © 

Prudence ſeems not ſo correct, when 
> 7. 4. he defines it to be, Appetendarum & t 

. Cap. 13. 1 
itandarum rerum Scientiam, the M/ 
knowledge of things to be deſired, and to be 
avoided. This by what we have already ſaid of 
Prudence (not to inſiſt upon what remains for b 
the compleating its Notion) appears to be too t 
large and general a definition of it, as making 
it Practical only, as a Science is ſaid to be Pra. 
ctical, becauſe it treats of Practical things, and b 
conſiders certain Moral Truths. Beſides, if Pr. © 
dence were no more than the Knowledge of 0 


Knowledge, that is, the Knowledge of Good and 


wi ſdon 


wiſdom be found, and where is the place of under- 
| /inding 2 Job 28. 12. For indeed where would 
it not be rather. | 


or 3 S at 


think we are too general yet. And therefore to 
our foregoing Account of Prudence, that tis a 
practical Knowledge, I further add that tis alſo 
a Knowledge actually directive of our Practice. 
For indeed to ſpeak out at once what I have been 
driving at and making way for by theſe ſteps, I 
take Prudence, if not formally, yet materially 
and in the reality of the thing, to be the ſame with 
the laſt Practical Dictate of the Underſtanding, 
judging rightly, and directing the Will to the 
choice of that which is right and fit to be Cho- 
WW ſen. This I do not offer as a formal Definition, 
but however ſuch a one may now be given upon 
| 
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the forelaid grounds. For taking Practical Know- 
ledge, not as it ſignifies a Knowledge of Practi- 
cal things, but as a Knowledge that has an order 
to Practice or Operation, I would define Prudence 
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6. But tho? we are got beyond St. Auſtin, I 


— — —_— — — 
= 


| thus, that tis a Practical Knowledge of Good 


and Evil, actually directive of the Will in the 
choice of that which is Good, and refuſal of 


that which is Evil. I do not ſay. of that which is 


© dence in other things beſides theſe which concern 


| 
Moray Good or Evil, becauſe there may be Pru- 
| 


Morality (tho': that be the chief Scene of it) ag 
in the ordering a Man's Civil Behaviour, or the 
management of his Temporal Affairs. And we 
rere now confidering the nature of Prudence at 
large, and therefore muſt define it in ſuch gene- 
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ral Tetris as may ent it in its full ex- | 


tent, which I ſuppoſe the foregoing. Definition 
to do. But indeed if the Queſtion be, not of 


Prudence at large, but of Moral Prudence; what 


that is, then we muſt reſtrain the Definirion to 


Mora! Good and Evil, excluding things of a 
more indifferent concerument, as our Behaviour, 


Temporal Affairs, Ge. Aud if the Queſtion be 
concerning Chriſtian Prudence, we muſt make it 
ſtraiter yet, that is not ſhorter, but more ſpecial 
and determinate, as in this or the like form. 
Chriſtian Prudence is a Practical Knowledge of 
that Good which Chriſtianity requires, and of 


that Evil which it forbids, actually directive of 


the Will in the choice of that Good, and the 


refuſal of that Evil. In which Deſimitio is ta. 


ken in what belongs to the general Idea of Pris 
denee, only adding ſuch reſtrictions as are neceſ- 
ſary to make it properly Chriſtian. For Chri- 


ſtian Prudence differs not from any other Pru- 


dence as to its gen eneral Meaſures, but only as to 
its Object and its End; and let but i Chrriſtian 


de as Kt to avoid Sin, and the Conſequences 


of it, as the Man of the World is to avoid any 


Temporal Lofs or Damage, and he will be as 


wiſe in 5s Generation as the other is in H. If it 


be ſaid that there is ſome other Evil to be avoid. 
ed by Chriſtian Prudence beſides the Evil of Sin, 


vis, that of Puniſhment, as alſo ſome: other 
Good: to be choſen” beſides Moral Good, "9s; 
that of Happineſs; I grant it; but this was not 


fo neceffary to be e ſet down as being 


yertually 
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ertually included in the other. However, in- 
cad of that Good which Chriſtianity requires, 
and that Evil which it forbids, tis but to ſay, 
S1:t Good which it requires and promiſes, and 
hat Evil which it forbids and threatens, and the 
Definition will be in all its parts intire, . 
7. But to reflect back a little upon the prece- 
ling account of Prudence, it ſeems agreeable 
both to the nature of the thing, and to the com- 
on Notions which Men have about it, which 
tho' not digeſted into this form, are yet reſol- 
ible into it, or what comes very near it. For 
in the Firſt place tis acknowledged to be an In- 
tellectual Vertue, and to belong to the under- 
' Wſtanding as the Subject or Principle of it, and 
therefore its Character in the general muſt be 
IK nowledge.. Which is according to the Notion 
len have of it, and accordingly Prudent Men 
are call'd Wiſe Men, and diſcreet Men, as on the 
contrary Imprudent Men are commonly called 
"ools, and their Conduct Folly. It muſt then in 
the general be Knomlerlge. But what Knowledge? 
Not Habitual Knowledge. For Habitual Know- 
ledge is conſiſtent with Actual Ignorance. and 
Polly; beſides, that it is not the immediate Prin- 
ciple of Action. For Men do not act immedi- 
{ately by their Habitual Knowledge, as appears 
plainly by this, becauſe they many times act 
4gainſt it, as is manifeſt in the caſe of Siu. Nei- 
ther are they reckon'd Prudent Men in the eſteem 
of the World who have this Quieſcent ſort of 
Knowledge, which lies like Embers in the Aſhes, - 
. and 
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72 A Treatiſe of Chriſtian Prudence. 
and gives neither Light nor Heat till it be blown 
up, but they rather whoſe Knowledge is in readi. 
nets for Action, and who have ſuch a preſent 
ſenſe of things as ferves for the uſe of Life, in 
many Circumſtances of which Men are put upon 
Acting before they have time to blow up tho: 
leeping Embers we were ſpeaking of. Beſides, 
'tis very well known that many that have this 
ſort of Knowledge, even to Excellency and 
Perfection, are at the ſame time ſome of the 
moſt Imprudent Men in the World. 'Tis plain 
therefore that Prudence muſt not be an Habitual, 
but an Adual Knowledge. And *tis as plain a- 
gain that it muſt not be a Speculative Knowledge, 
but a Practical one, that is, a Knowledge in or- 
der to Practice. For indeed otherwiſe it it were 
only mere Knowledge, tho? never ſo much is 
Act, yet if it were not alſo in order to Act and 
Practice, there would be no reaſon why it ſhould 
be a Vertue. That which makes it fo is the Or - 
der which it has to Practice. And this alſo is 
very. confonant to the Notions Men have of 
Prudence, who look upon it as that Vertue which 
ſerves to the conduct of their Lives, and the 
government of their Actions. For indeed one 
great difference whereby Prudence is diſtinguiſh'd 
from Theory is this, not only that Theory con- 
templates Truth for it ſelf, and Prudence in or- 
der to ſome Operation, but that Theory has 
only Truth for its Object, whereas Prudence be- 
fides Truth has alſo for its Object (ultimately 
and terminatively) Good and Evil, it being 5 
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he ſake of Good and Evil, that is, for the chu- 
Wing the former and avoiding the latter, that it 

ontemplates Truth. And herein it is that the 
Practicalneſs of Prudence as diſtin& from pure 
Theory chiefly conſiſts, in that it contemplates 
Fruth for the ſake of Good. For which reaſon 
dn the Definition. it is more properly calPd a 
Practical Knowledge of Good and Evil, than a 
ractical Knowledge of Truth. But once more, 
is it muſt be a Knowledge in order to Practice, 

o it muſt be alſo (to compleat all) actually di- 
fective of that Practice. For Prudence is the 
ertue that governs all our Movements, and di- 
ects them to their right end, and that not only 
n this ſenſe that whenever they are fo directed 
tis that which does direct them, but that by 
Prudence they are ſure to be ſo directed. No- 
hing dire&s them but that, and that does it ef- 
Wctually, For otherwiſe there might be no dif- 
{Wcrence as to a Man's Conduct between Prudence 
nd Imprudence, or between him that has it, and 
Im that wants it. For he that wants it can but 
niſconduct himſelf, and if he that has it may 
o the ſame, then (as to that) where's the, dif- 
erence ? But this rather ſhews that he has it not, 
indeed every wrong ſtep that a Man makes 
eus that he wants Prudence as to that thing at 

aſt, how Prudent ſoever he may be in other 
atters. Which is a Confideration peculiar. to 

his Caſe, A Man's acting wrong does not prove 

hat he does not Notionally know what is right 

if it did, we ſhould have a very dark rem 
771.5 
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of fit). but it is a deciſive Argument that he want 
Pradence, and why, but agg if he had it he 
would be better directed by it. This therefor 
ſhews that Prudence muſt be actually directive 
becauſe thoſe who do not direct themſelves x. 
fight are not Prudent Men. Neither does thi 
World fo account them, which always judge 
Men to be Wiſe or Fooliſh according to the mes 
ſures which they take. And ſo does a bette 
Authority, who is a wiſe man, and endued wiil 
Enomledg e amongſt Jou ? let him ſhem out of a good 
corurſation Vir works with meekneſs f wiſdon 
Jam. 3. 13. And indeed this is one great thing - 
wherein Prudence differs from, and goes beyond 30 
1 Knowledge, and Speculative Knowledge = 
ea, and Practical Knowledge at large; for all d 
heb: hive a directive Influence towards the ordeal 
of a Man's Conduct, and do each of them init 
ortion ſerve to that purpoſe. But yet ſo 
that an ill Conduct is conſiſtent with any, or al 
of them. Bot with Prudence it is not conſiſtent 
12985 ſhews that it has not only a directive tet 
be, ſome other things may have, but tha 
ally directs and conducts Men in the ms 

5 8 ich of thetnfelves and their Concerns. And 
eed this Actual Dire@ivereſs is of the ven 
Eſſonce of Prudence, without which we can have 
Sn conception of it. And thus having 
ver the Materials of our Definition, and 

ewn it to be right as to the Subſtance of it, | 
ſyppoſe there will be no great difficulty as t 
the Form, which therefore I ſhall leave to {hit 
for it ſelf, 8. Ba 
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3, But before I proceed to other Conſiderati- 


q it may be a further Illuſtration, and per- 
* Confirmation of this matter if we confider 


hom as far as I agree, I ſhall have the Prote- 
jon of his Authority (which | confeſs to be of 
eater weight with me in Ethical than in PR. 
Matters) and where I differ from him, I hope 
will appear that I have ſome reaſon why I 
d ſo. Ariſtotle then in the 6th Book of Ris 

orals, Chap. 5. lays down two Definitions o. 


is firſt Definition of it, as near as I can tranffte 
runs thus, that 'tis a true Habit with Reaſon 
actical, concerning thoſe things that are Good 


jh right reaſon practical concerning things 

at are good to Man. To give theſe Henni 
sin Greek there is the leſs need, becauſe 1 
dubt that even in Exgliſh they will be Greet to 
e common Reader. But for the ſatisfackiom of 
em that can underſtand it, the Greet of the 


5 1s, Lr auh tte Ab meat; + Tet” * 


Ir d- fe A ανd, met T ahead jah iu. 
hat which makes theſe Definitions fo blind 18. 
at one does not well know how to diſpofe of 
e word (Reaſon) whether to join it w As, 
labit, or with Practical, If with Habit, th 
5 Prudence is a Habit with Reaſon, 5 . 
dncerning Good and Evil. But a Habit with 
caſon ſeems to me an odd 3 and what it 
ut | means 


e account which Ariſtotle gives of it. With 


udence, tho? a of the ſame importance. 


| 158 aaa u 1 That of the ſecond ts, pe 


d Bad to Man. His other is, that tis a Habit 
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means unleſs it be a Rational Habit, is not ei 
to underſtand, and if it means that, I think 
but untowardly expreſs d. But if you join Re 


ſon with Practical, then *tis, Prudence is a Ha 


Practical with Reaſon, or to expreſs it mo 


clearly, a Habit of Acting with Right Reaſa 
concerning thoſe things, or in thoſe things whid 


are Good and Evil to Man. Which indeed mak 
the better Senſe, and is (ſo put) a clear Defin 


tion. But whether true or no may be a Queſtia 
But take it either way, there is this in commg 
that Prudence is here made to be a Habit, whid 


perhaps has more Difficulty in it than moſt pe 
ple are aware of. For if it be a Habit, tis plai 


that it muſt. be an Intellectual Habit, and fo: 


fort of Knowledge, and by conſequence it mi 
be an Habitual Knowledge. But we have alle 


dy ſhewn Prudence not to conſiſt in Habitu 


but in Actual Knowledge. And it ſeems a cla 
Caſe that it does not conſiſt in Habitual Knoy 
ledge at large. For Prudence, as all Men unde 


ſtand, is that whereby Men act aright. But 


are ſo far from acting aright by Habitual Kno- 
ledge, that they do not properly act by it at a 
that not being the I---rediate Principle of tha 
Action. Nay, they very often act againſt it, a 
commit as many Follies with it as the moſt I 
norant can do. Nor are Men reckon'd Prudei 


for their Habitual Knowledge, for thoſe unadin 
Notions of things which they have only in Pos 


er, and fo far at command that they can recom 


them when they apply themſelyes to conſider al 
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Je& ; but that which gains them this Chara- 
er is that right ſenſe of things which they are 
Wally awaken'd into, and the proof that they 
oe of it by an anſwerable Conduct. But now 
8 4r:/orle himſelf obſerves in the very entrance 
don this Chapter, the way to know what Pru- 
nce is, is to conſider who thoſe are whom we 
Il Prudent Men. Tis a good Remarque, and 
am willing to ſtand by it. Who then are thoſe 
om we call Prudent, thoſe who Habitually 
derſtand what is fit to be done, or thoſe who 
we an Actual Senſe of it when they are to 
& 2 The latter without all Queſtion are the 
adent Men both in the Opinion and in the 
anguage of the World. And ſo tis alſo in that 
Scripture, which expreſſes its Wiſe, and Good 
en (the only Wiſe Men in Scripture) under 
e Characters of Confideration, Watchfulneſs, 
d girding up the loyns of the mind, 1 Pet. 1. 
an alluſion to Runners or Waiters, and ſig- 
Wiying either way the greateſt Preparation and 
eadineſs of Mind. Which alſo makes the Cha- 
cter of the Wiſe Virgins in the Parable, and is 
e very thing that diſtinguiſhes them from the 
oli. Both had Lamps, but both had not 
yl. Only the Wiſe toot Oy with them, and 
Wis was their Wiſdom. © CVHES! 
9. But beſides, if Prudence were Habitual 
Wnowiedge, then it would follow that wherever 
Wabitual Knowledge is, there alſo maſt be Pru- 
Hence, ſince nothing can be divided from it ſelf. 
Nit this is ſo far from being true, that Habitual 
; Know- 
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4 Knowledge even in the very fulneſs of its III 
18 is conſiſtent not only with the want of Prudaff 
N. but with the higheſt Imprudence in the Wa 
. 25 is plain in the Caſo of the fall n Angeli, 1 
1 in the midſt of all. their Illuminations tori 
1 themſel ves, and committed Folly, even the g 
1 Eſt Folly conceivable, that of Rebelling agi. 
„ God. Nor is this an uncommon Caſe ami. 
11 Men, who with a Fu deal of this ſort: of L 
1 do works of Darkneſs, A moſt eminent EN 
Wl ple of which, next to that of the Angels Me 
„ finn d, we have in King Solomon, who in Hr 
1 midſt of all his Habitual Light, Natural and it 
1 Pernatural, went aſtray, and for ſome part 
0 His Life at leaſt, and that the latter part . 
1B wanted. Prudence, even that very Practical N 
wy. dom of which he ſays ſuch: great things. | 
1. ſtrange Women (and one would think th 
Wl \ foujd be range Women indeed) drew Me 
1 aſide, and turn d away;his Heart to ſtrange G 
1 even that Heart of his which Was as large n 
110 the ſand that is on thie Sea ſhore. How art tui 
1 ln from Heaven, thou Bright Star of ui 
1 IS | . "x. 947 

03 |: Morning, how. is thy Light, Eclips'd, and h 
4 Glory: Darken d, and eaſt into a Shade I In 
40 that had'ſt Wiſdom for thy Spouſe, and whae 
Lil 1 Pleaſure and Happineſs was in Vertue ! And Mie 
TV how. ought all Great and Good Men, aud pariſh 
N cularly Men of Light and Knowledge, take wad 
| ing by thy Example, Jeſt they alſo fall when tu 

think they flanßmdd.. 1 0c 
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Wins that Men underſtand by Pradegce, bat we 
Paftder them as diſtin things, and are ſo far 


om being ſurprized to find one without the 


ence; Which could not be if Habitual Knowledge 
nd Prudence were the ſame thing. And tis im- 
lied by that very Expreſſion that they are not. 
at to conclude all in this ſhort Argument. Pru- 
ence according to the ordinary Notion we have 
f it is in general (for this is not intended as 
trig Deffaition) that Selk or Apprebenſian 
f things, whatever it be, that governs. and di- 
ts Men in their Actions, ſo as to make them 
o as they ſhould do. But Habitual Knowledge 
oes not thus direct Men's Actions, partly as not 
eing the Principle of Action, and partly as be- 
g conſiſtent with the greateſt” Miſconduct in 
ing, and therefore Prudence is not. Habitus 
Wnowledge. But the Argument may be turn'd 
well the other way. Prudence is that Senſe 
hich directs Mens Actions. But that Senſe 


Gual Senſe which Men have when they A@ is 
err Prudence. And ſo Prudence conſiſts not 
Habitual but in Actual Knowledge, according 


d the Tenour of the preceding account. 


tr. Not but that Habitual Knowledge.is very 
ood Foundation for Prudence, as Well as for 


— 


10. But neither is Habitual Knowledge the 


ber, that tis a common ſaying with us, that 
Non a Man is an Togenions Man, or a very 
aowing or Learned Man, but he wants Pra- 


hich directs Mens Actions, is that Au Senſe - 
hich they have when they Ack. Therefore that 


a3 34S Mo- 
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Moral Vertue, and he that is truly Prudent will 
be ſure to build upon it, by attending to its g 1 
neral Rules and Principles, and applying them i: 
the regulation of his Actions. He will bui(f 
upon it not Wood, Hay, and Stubble, but Gol 
Silver, and Precious Stones, the ſubſtantial Vai 
tues of Chriſtian Life. But ſtill the Foundatiq 
is one thing, and the Building is another; an 
he that has this Foundation alone, I mean on 
Habitual Knowledge, tho? very capable of beiwlf 
improved into a Wiſe Man, is however as ye 
but a more krowing Fool. But the ſhort is, Pu 
dence muſt be that whatever it be, that makes; 
Man act Prudently, to do that which in even 
Circumſtance or Occurrence is fit to be dong 
But now Habitual Knowledge is not that whid 
makes a Man Act Prudently (unleſs it be in a 
mote and diſpoſtive Senſe, as a Foundation only 
as was faid before) and that partly becauſe iti 
not the immediate Principle of Action, and pan 
ly becauſe it is conſiſtent with the contrary, the 
being no Folly or Miſconduct fo groſs, but whlf 
is well conſiſtent with Habitual Knowledge, an 
what Men moſt, eminently qualify'd that wa 
have been guilty of. And therefore .Prudend 
does not conſiſt in Habitual Knowledge. 
12. But may there not be ſome difference by 
tween a Habit of Knowledge at large, and a H 
bit of knowing or right thinking when we 4 
and tho? Prudence be not the former, may it 1 
yet be the latter? This I ſhall confider by ant 
by. In the mean time I ſhall grant that the 

of e 8 mu 
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ay be a Habit of Prudence Materially confiderds 
at is, a Man by the frequent doing of Vertu- 
us or Prudent Acts, may obtain a Habit of do- 
ag that which Prudence requires he ſnould do. 
Nat then this is not properly a Habit of Prudence, 
Nuit a Habit of Vertue. Of Vertue directly, and 
r ſe as we.ſay, and of Prudence only by Acci- 
Went, becauſe the matter of Vertue and of Pru- 
Wence is the ſame. And I ſhall alſo allow Pru- 
Wcnce to be thus much further concern d in it, 
What to a Man that has this Habit, a leſſer mea- 
Hure of Prudence will ſerve to determine him to 
he practice of that Vertue, as being by his Ha- 
it already inclined to it, than what would ſerve 
nother Man, who having not the advantage of 
och a Habit, is to do all by force of Thought 
Ind Confideration. So that this Habit is a great 
Help to Prudence, and ſuch as may in ſome de- 
gree ſupply the place of it. For a leſs degree 
Prill by this advantage be able to do as u,, 

nd the ſame degree will be able to do more. Bur 
Il this is not becauſe Prudence is a Habit, but 
ecauſe the Habit happens to incline to the very 
ame thing to which Prudence direckt. 
13. I ſhall advance a ſtep nearer towards a 
onceſſion of Prudence being a Habit, and that 
to grant that a Man by frequent Thought and 


Wcfiexion may arrive te a Habit of Conſiderate- 
f eſs. Which will be a double Ad vantage to hi m, 


— —ü— 


artly as ſuſpending his Action, and putting 4 
op to it, till he has ſuch a ſenſe of things as 
all direct him how to proceed, and partly as 


ſerving 
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ſetving as a Means to open his Thoughts, au 
awaken that ſenſe in him. And ſo this Hall 
will be a great Friend to, Prudence, and mal 
ſerve to make him that has it a Prudent Ma 
but till his Prudence does not confiſt in th 
Habit (which is plainly of another kind) but ili 
that actual ſenſe of things rather into which th 
Habit of Confiderateneſs ſerves to awaken him 
14. But are there not Men who we ſay ang 
Prudent Men, and that when they do not Aa 
and of whom we may ſay the ſame even whall 
they are afeep. ? True, and by this we mean tha 
they are ſuch as generally do Act Prudently, aff 
that will as we reaſonably preſume Act ſo,whey 
evet occaſion is given. Well, but in the mea 
time, muſt there not be ſome fix'd and . permalfi 
nent Principle in them that ſhall determine then 
foto Act? And what is that but a Habit of Pri 


5 , 1 af ; - 4 


dence ? This, I think, is the laſt puſh of the Ob 
jection. But to this I ſay firſt, that there is 90 
thing that properly determines. Men to act Pri 
dently as an immediate Principle, but that Ad. 
al ſenſe which they have when they Act. What. 
ever is ſaid to determine beſides, does it on. 
Mediately and Indirectly, fo fat as tis aſſiſtant to; 
the other. And this I ſay Secondly, may be thu 
Habit of Con/ideratexeſs which I was ſpeaking d 
before. The Men we are talking of, I ſuppolkl 
to be arrived to this Habit of Conſiderateneſ 
which is alſo, what ſome Mens natural Temps 
diſpoſes them to. And this Habit of Conſideſ 
tateneſs may be alſo ſuppoſed to fall in with 
Tn oo PEE natural 
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Wally good underſtanding, and with à 266d 
ock of Habitual Knowledge, the Principles of 
ich (chat in other Men would 1ye dormant) 
his Habit of Conſiderateneſs will tis like reduce 
Wo Ad and make a Practical Application of them 
O the direction of Life. And ſo tlieſe'Men ms 
Wn ſome ſenſe be faid to have a Habit of Prit- 
Vence, that is, they have ſuch a Habit, or Habits, 
are uſeful and miniſterial to beget Prudence 
in them, to ſtrike a light into their Minds when 
Whey come to Act, and ſo to make them Act hke 
Prudent Men. But they cannot be {aid for afl 
This to have a Habit of Prudence in the fame 
enſe as we are faid to have à Habit of Teupe- 
Fance. For the Habit of Temperance is ſuppo- 
Nea to be the very Vertue of Temperance ; and 
hen we ſay a- Man has the Habit of Tempe- 
ance, we mean that he has that Temperance 
{hich is a Habit. But in the preſent Caſe, this 
Habit of Prudence does not ſignify the very Ver- 
ne of Prudence ; and when theſe Men are ſaid 
0 have a Habit of Prudence, we onght not to 
an that they have that Prudence which is a 
abit. For in the Caſe ſuppoſed tis plain, that 
heſe Habits. are of another nature from Prudence 
ad that itho? they are aſſiſtant to it; yet that 
'radence does not conſiſt in any of them; but 
ather in ſomething conſequent to them, even in 
hat Actual Practical Senſe or Judgment which 
welds: a Mn AJ. 
15. I ſhall approach one ſtep nearer towards a 
Ponceſſion yet, Prudence is that Knowledge Gr 
21 "a 2 | | right 
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84 A Tredtiſe of Chriſtian Prudence. | 
right ſenſe of things which we have when wil 
Act, and which dire&ts our Actions. And on 
may conceive that by frequent Acting Prudentlyſ 
and by having this right ſenſe when we Act, wil 
may acquire a Habit or Power of having it, ani 
ſo may in this ſenſe (which is more immediatſ 
than the other) be ſaid to have a Habit of PH 
dence. But whether Prudence be formally thi 
very Habit or Power, as in the Caſe of Tem 
raxce, is the Queſtion. * And it ſeems not. Fall 
Prudence is not Knowledge at large, but tht 
Knowledge which directs us when we Ack. Bu 
now a Knowledge which directs us when we Ad 
muſt be a Knowledge which we here when wi 
Act. And that Knowledge which we have whe! 
we Act, is Ada Knowledge. And therefor 
tho? there may be a Habit of this directive Kno 
ledge, yet it ſeems that this Knowledge cann o 
be it ſelf a Habit, and that becauſe an A c 
not be a Habit. It ſeems reaſonable that F 
dence ſhould import Actual Knowledge, fincel 
we have never fo much Knowledge in Habit 
Power, yet unleſs we have it in Act too, it ca 
be of no ſervice to us when we Act. But no 
if Prudence be Actual Knowledge, it is not ver 
obvious to conceive how it can be a Habit to 

unleſs an Act can be a Habit, that is, unleſs di 
ſtinct things can be the ſame. It may here pe 
| haps not be unworthy of our Obſervation tha 
the Caſe ſeems different as to Knowledge, al 
as to Vertue,. A Man by frequent abſtaining m 
acquire a Habit of Temperance, that is, 2 : 
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he doing of it. And even this Habit of Tem- 
Perance may alſo in a formal Senſe be Tempe- 
ance, becauſe the ſubject of Temperance being 
Due Will, the ſtanding Bent and Inclinat ion af 
, as well as the Act may come under that mo- 
i Dcnomination ; and 'tis a ſign that the Ver- 
ue is the more rooted and ſettled in the Will, 
bhen it carries ſuch a Bent or Inclination to it. 
But now tho? by frequent Meditation we may 
TFome to have a Habit or Power of Knowledge, 
Ws well as of Temperance, yet it does not ſeem 
o eaſy. to conceive that this Habit or Power of 

nowledge ſhould formally be Knowledge (as 
hat the Habit of Temperance ſhould be Tempe- 
ance). or that Knowledge ſhould be a Habit; as 
t is uſually ſaid to be, Knowledge and the pow- 
Er of knowing ſeeming diſtinct things. Nor is 
t any addition to our Knowledge to ſay it is in 
do wer, but a Diminution rather, the Act in 
nowledge being more than the Habit, tho' in 
ertue the Habit be more than the Act. Whereby 
gain it ſeems, that a Habit of Vertue and a2 
abit of Knowledge are of a different Conſide- 

ation. But tho' we ſhould allow a Habit of 
Wnowledge to be Knowledge, and ſo Knowledge 
Wo be a Habit, yet Prudence being a ſpecial ſort 
WP! Knowledge, a Knowledge which we have 

ben we Act, and which directs us in Acting, 
Ind fo importing a form of Actuality in it, there 
s not the ſame reaſon that this Knowledge ſhould 

e a Habit, ſince tho? the Habit of Temperance 
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Habitual in its full extent. And if it be not! 
Habit of Knowledge, what other Habit it thou 


we not call him a Prudent Man that has a Hu 


time, Prudence and the Habit of Prudence ſeem 


be Actual Knowledge (as it ſeems play t6'bi 
then whether this may not be as good an Arg 
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be Temperance (that Denomination being com] 
mon to both Act and Habit) yet it is not 5 
Tempetance which is the AZ of that Vertue, tial 
can that Femperance at leaſt be ſaid to be 
Habit, which ſeems to be the Cafe here. But 4M 


bit of Prudence? Be it ſo in the general. Bu 
when we come to examine more explicitly wh 
that is, we ſhalt find that it is of thinking rightly 
when he Acts. And therefore maſt not Prudenuiii® 
be ſuppoſed to conſiſt in that right thinking 
which being an Actual Thought, one can't well 
conceive how it ſhould be a Habit at the ſam 


ing diſtinct things. All which may perhaps ſefy 
to explain (what otherwiſe might be thought! 
Difficulty) how the Habit of Temperance maj 
be Temperance, and yet the Habit of Prndend 
may not be Prudence. I am ſenfible there ma 
be ſome difference between Habitual Knowledg 
at large, and the Habit of knowing ar right 
thinking when we Ack. But ſtill that Hall 
which we have of thinking -rightly when W 
Act, is but Habitual Knowledge, tho? perhaps d 
a mote perfect Kind ; and therefore if 'Prudetid 


ment to prove that it is not this ſort of Habituli 
Knowledge, as that it is not Habitual Knowleey 
at large, Actual Knowledge being ''6ppoſed 4 


be T do not well underſtand. 1486. 
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Wow make a Diſtinction, which before 
Would have been thought too nice, an 


which is a Habit. A Habit of Prudence may 
Habit, but only that there are ſome Habits that 


ſubſervient to it, and diſpoſe Men for .it, and 
Wuch as in all reaſonable Preſumption will make 
Nen Act Prudentiy. Or at moſt that we may 
have a power of rudence. And this is all that 


the Queſtion I is, not whether there may be Ha- 
its in this manner aſſiſtant to Prudence, or 
whether there may be a Habit of Prudence it 
elf, but whether Prudence it ſelf be a Habit, 

lin briſtotle's Definition it is ſaid to be. If 8 
be, then it may lye dormant as all other Habits 


then while the Pilot ſleeps in his dark Cabin, 


or ofle and the ſtrain of our common Morality 


Habitual Knowledge at large, and fo far I am 
laquirer, or an ObjeQour, than by way of peſi- 


tive Aſſertion. But before 1 leave this matter, 5 8 


nition of Ariſtotle, according to the ſecond and 


have one ſhort ſtricture to make upon this defi- 
more intelligible rendring of it, big. that Pru- 


| =. dence 


a 1 know not therefore whether 1 may "imo 


tween a Habit of Prudence, and So a. 
. granted, meaning not that Prudence is it ſelf 


are aſliltant to Prudence, that befriend it, are 


he Objection proves. kut the true point of 


do, and that even when it ſhould be awake. And 
what will become of the Veſſel? However, (i Ince 


| have Prudence to be a Habit, I fall not be 
poltive in this matter (except ol that it js not. 


poſitive) but would be underſtood rather 2 an 
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dence is a Habit of acting with right reaſon 2 ; 
to thoſe things which are Good and Evil tl 
Man. Now the fault that I find with this is, tha 


it is not a definition of what was intended to i, 


defined by it, but of ſomething elſe. For "tl 
ct 2 definition of Prudence, but rather of Ver 
tus at Fare, this being, the general Notion wi 
have of Vertue, that tis a Habit of Acting ac 
F777 IOOREOOH 


17. And thus having in ſome meaſure ſettled 
the notion of Prudence, I ſhall now to prevent 
Contuſion, proceed to ſhew how it differs fron 
ſome other things which pretend Affinity with 
it, and are apt to be miſtaken for it. And th: 
firſt that makes this Pretenſion according to it 
uſual pertnefs and forwardneſs, is Wit, A thing 
of the greateſt uncertainty imaginable, that putz 
on a thouſand ſhapes, and changes its dreſs with 
every Age and Climate, and is in one word a 
mere Aunſement. But to come to clear and di 
ſtin& Ideas if we can, where there is ſo much 
Confuſion and Obſcurity, I conſider in the fit 
place, that it muſt be ſomething of the Intel 
jectual kind, I mean that it belongs not to the 
Will, but to the Underſtanding. Not that it 1 
the very Underſtanding it ſelf, but a certain 
Operation of it. Now this Operation mult he 
dliſtinguiſh'd either by the Matter or by the 
Manner of it; by the Matter about which it 
exerciſed, or by the Manner whereby it proceed 
For there is nothing but Matter and Manner, 0) 
Being and manner of Being in all things. No 
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= A Treatiſe of Christian Prudence, 89 
me Matter of Object, for that is, or at leaſt 

i be the ſame in Wit as in other mental Ope- 
tions; neither does that diſtinguiſh any Opera- 
n of the Mind that 1 know of, unleſs it be. 
Wc whoſe Object is neceſſary; Truth. The 
oer Operations of the Mind have all one com- 
on Object, which is Truth in general; nor does 
ience it ſelf tranſcend the Compaſs of that 
ae, tho? the Truth which it Contemplates 
Wu have a particular Qualification. This Ope- 
tion then which we call Wit, muſt receive its 
Wiſtintion from the Mauner. Not a Logical 
anner, ſuch as Compoſition or Diviſion, Affir- 
ation or Negation, @&c. For Wit. was neve! 
tought a part of Logic, however it may conſiſ 
ith it. And therefore it muſt be ſome. other 
anner, and that I take to be the ſo ordering 
ur Thoughts or Expreſſions as to ſtrike the | 
ancies, move the Paſſions, or pleaſe the Imagi- ; 
ations of thoſe to whom our Addreſs is made ; 
or the buſineſs of Vit. as I conceive,is not to in- 


EY ” BD 


ruct as ſuch, but to pleaſe. Now this I ſuppoſe '1 
done chiefly by conſidering things in their | 
nerals, and repreſenting wherein they agree, as 
the contrary, Judgment lies in diſtinguiſhing — !! 
e thing from another, and ſhewing wherein fl 
ey differ. And accordingly Vit, whoſe buſt =} 


(s is only to pleaſe, recedes generally from the } | 

ain, ſimple and downright way of Expreſſion, . | 

pnleſs that ſhould happen to be moſt. pleaſing, - 
in ſome Caſes it is, and is then what we call , 

our) and chules rather to expreſs things in 


the 
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the figurative dn is, by their Iikeneſi, hid 
therefore is moſt acceptable and entertaining 
partly, becauſe Agreement (as having a. reſell 
blance of Concord) is more pleafins than Dili 
greemetit, which looks as a fort of Diſcori i 
And partly, becauſe it is more eaſily apprehende 
Now by this compendious account it may apa 
that Wit is a very different thing from Judgmenif 
tho? why it ſhould differ ſo much from it as . 
Tot ſeems to intimate, when! 
| 2 _ _ fays, that it conf6ſts in ſomerhing iii 
end <-> wor Pere ly bi. pray to Trl 
aud good Reafor, I do not underſtand. For ffi 
on the one hand, Wit does not require a Cot 
formity with Truth and Reaſon, fo neither da 
it require a Diſconformity, fo as to conf{ſt in 
as If it were of the Eſſence of Wit not to be 
an Examination at the Bar of Reaſon, but tol 
only a more agreeable fort of Nonſenſe. Sol 
things I grant that are call'd Wit, may deſen 
no better a name ; but to give this as the notid 
of Wit, and to make it Eſſential to it that it 
not according to Truth and Reaſon, is, I thin 
ſuch an account of it as is not conformable 
either of them. As diſtinct as Wit and Judgmi 
are, I fee nothing that ſhould hinder but tl 
they may meet both in the ſame Perſon, and 
the fame thing too. And I am much inclined! 
think that there are a great many uſeful and 
vere Truths that are capable of a very ornam 
tal Dreſs; and tho? they do not abſolutely. nt 
It, yet will tate Paint very well, fo = b 
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q 


il the Truth, but rather ſerve to recommend 


rats and Poetry than 1 have; nor hould 1 
az it very accountable why the Spirit of God 
Holy Seripture ſhould give us fo many ſtraims 


ray 1 and have a much theater Opini 


appears by what has been ſaid, that Wit hows 
er confilteat with Judgment (as I cannot but 
Wink it is) is yet à very diſtinck thing from it. 
id by cke ſame it appeats that it is alfo as di- 
int from Kromledge which goes to the bottom 


ell as their Agreements, Knowledge Being 116 
nowledge any further than it is clear and diftinE: 
it then is diftin& from both theſe, tho” I ſee 
at now if Wit be a diſtin& thing from Judg- 
ent and Knowledge, it muſt be as diſtinct from 
rudenee, Which is a ſeund Judgment änd 4 
inc from Prudence than from judgment of 
howledge; and that becauſe Prudence is more 


an Judgttiear or Knowledge, being all Hat with 


= 44479. And for this reafon I further 
Wit Wir is alſo more diſtinct from Prudetice that 
udgment or Knowledge te diſtinct from It: 


innot be ſaid of Prudence that it is Wit, ot of 
Pit that it is Prudence, at all. For they 


in 


.ch fhalt neirher fpoil the Wit, nor the Wit 
Wy with the greater Grace and: Advantage. Or 


it docs of Both. But to return to the Buſineſs, 


things, and eomprehends their Differences '#s 


or Prudence is Judgment and Knowledge with 
n Addition ef ſomething more ſpetial, but it 


_ 
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intirely, and according to their whole Ideas. A 
cordingly we find they are often ſeparate, whi 
is the moſt; certain Mark of /Diſtin@ion;; Then 
are a great: many Witty. Men, truly and proper 
Witty, nay, that have the brighteſt and the ke 
eſt Wits, of whom one may ſay what was ond 
laid of an eminent Perſon, that he never ſaid 

foolifty, thing, nor ever did a wiſe ane. Many ſuc 
Ferſons there are to whom both parts of thi 
Character in great meaſure belong. Men thy 

Have abundance of Wit, that even ſhine an 
ſparkle with it, and yet at the ſame time are th 
moſt Imprudent Men in the World, managing 
themſelyes with no Wiſdom. or Diſcretion, citht 
cerning whom we; have a very ſevere- but try 
common ſaying, and that juſtiſies all I have ail 
in this matter, ſuch a one has Wit enovgh, b 


that a Fool has;#he keeping ef i. 


MET Ea. 25 f 4-20 
18. Policy or Cunning comes à great de 
| nearer to Prudence than Wit, or indeed tha. 
any thing elſe, as being the moſt. reſemblin 
Imitatour, and 18 I may ſay, the very Ape of it 


which perhaps is one reaſon; why it pleaſes If. 


* 


little, and is indeed ſo very odious to all tru 

are diſtinct all over, and ſtand divided like i 

oppoſite Points of the Compaſs ;; but Policy uf 

Prudence are like North and Weſt, that . har 

ſome partial agreement. and tendency - toward 

each other. For Policy goes a great way towal 
a mixture with Prudence, and indeed is real 
e e, and i 4 
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rudence in a great meaſure; and what pity is 
that it is not ſo throughout ! Tr bears, I fancy, 
uch the ſame proportion to Prudence, as what 
call Sopbiſtry' does to true Reaſoniag, and 
Whiloſophical Science. Sophiſtry is now -ufed* in 
1 i % ſenſe, but Originally it had a very good 
Dae. For at firſt all Artiſts, and even Philoſo- 
ers s themſelves, were calPd Sophiſters from the 
tammatical derivation'of the word v dd piles, 
being not only wiſe themſelves, but Teachers 
f Wiſdom. But afterwards, when thoſe that 
t up for this Profeſſion began to be lovers of 
oney, grew Mercenary, _ for the ſake of 
ain corrupted the Sciences, and inſtead of true 
nowledge and Wiſdom ſet up ſomething like 
|, conſiſting in Captious Queſtions, and Fallaci- 
and Illuſive Argaments, whereby Truth was 
ny imitated,and Men's Underſtandings abuſed; 
itead of being inlightewd or inform'd; upon 
is the name of - Sophifter grew into diſtepute, 
7 pd ſo Plato found it in his time, and has writ 
reral Dialogues about it, and ſo it ſtands with 
6 now at this day. For by Sophiſter we mean 
8 and cavilling Dif puter, that would 
that ſeem to be true which indeed is falſe. 
nd ſo by Sophi e mean the Art of deceiv= 
by falſe reaſoning, as alſo the falſe reaſoning 
ſeif that is apt to deceive. And ſo by Sophiſas, 
e mean a falſe and fallacious Argument that 
res only the appearance of Truth. No] q. 
Ich after the ſame manner it is that Polity 
nds in relation to-Prudence and true Wiſdom, 
It 
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It carries 2 very; ſpecious Appearance of it, a 
is often miltaken'for it, and yet is not really jþ 
thing it ſeems to be, but a mere Gonmrerſeir, | 
s indeeda trickith ſort of Wiſdom, a mere Jy 
clean, that the Triek is not eaſily diſeover d. * 
often paſſes undiſcern d. And yet we know 
a Trick well enough in the general, and are 
far from taking Craft or Ounning for true 
dence, that a Cunning Man is with us but a ga 
teeler word for a Knave; but we can't ſo 
tell where the Trick lies, and withal are apty 
be impoſed upon in particular Inſtances, when 
_ Canning often paſſes for Prudence, tho the thig 
in the general are confeſſetly diſtin, He ih 
Tres. a Juggler do feats of Legerdemain, is fat 
fed well enough that it muſt be a Trick, 1 
becauſe he knows very well that the thing 
reality is smpoſ/ible. - Aud ſo tis in the Caſe i. 
Policy and Prudence, which again makes dt ve 
Parallel to a Fallacy or piece of Soptiifiry in Hf. 
ſoning. We know well enough that: ſuch: . 
Argument mutt be a Fallacy, and that becaul 
he proved True, and yet there may he ſome di 
keulty in finding where the Fallacy: lies, and“ 


* 


what many can't do, that can do the other. 
{o thoſe that know Palieꝝ to be only a falſe Ap 
pearance of Prudence, don't always know, eſſ 
cially in | particular Inſtances, wherein that fal 


Ar 
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r lies, nor how to lay open the Fallas 
So that every way 2 Politick Cunning Man 
55 phiſter in Prudence. 
19. gut to come to a greater gaga in this 
atter, I ſhall conſider firſt, how far Policy agrees 
ith Prudence, and then how and wherein it 
fers from it. Firſt how far it agrees. Sophiſtry 
h ſome 7 with 8 Rasen bs 
e it coul ook deceive, and ſo has Policy with 
adence. In Indeed it agrees with it ſo much, that 
s in great meaſure the very ſame thing. It 
ects it half way, and where it meets it re it 
aters with it. For whereas there are two ge- 
ral parts of Prudence, as we ſhall ſhew here- 
ter, one that conliſts ĩ in the. pro poſal of a right 
d, and the other in proſectiting it by fit and 
Wnvenient means. Policy ſtrikes in with Prudence 
tirely as to the latter of theſe. For Policy 
olecutes its End hy as fit means as Prudence 
des, if not ſuch, as are ahſolutely ſit in h. 
Wy yet ſuch however as are. fit to the Ead, 
it is, effectual for its Attainment. For this is 
e very notion we have of a Politic or 
In, we mean one that knows how to com 
f 55 . Nr is, to uſe fit means for the — — 
Tis not conſider'd here whether the 
* be good, and ſuch as ought to be delign'd, 
whether the means be good, as that lignißes 
175 *tis enough if they are good with reſpe&t 
the End propoſed, if they are fit for the Pur- 
ſe, as we * and he has the Character of a 
ming Man Who by 2 means can _— ad 
n 


+ % 
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End. Policy therefore agrees with Prudence y 
to the Execution part, the uſe of fit or effectu 
means. Only Prudence goes further, and ther 
begins the difference. Which I now come in th 
next place to conſider. | 
20. Prudence is not only a good Executor by 
2 good Deſigner too. It does not only purſy 
its End by fit and proper Means, but alſo tale 
care that its End be good, and ſuch as deſerng 
to be purſued. And as to the Means alſo, i 
takes-care that they be as worthy of the End, 
well as effectual to obtain it, that is, that they h 
8 and lawful, Morally .as well as Phyſical 
good. Tho 1 confeſs this is but one thingy 
the Caſe of Prudence, becauſe ſuch is its End 
that no other means. are effectual, but what ar 
alfo good and lawful. But however, I mentio 
theſe things diſtinctly, becauſe they are formal) 
diſtinct in teifeties. and in the Caſe of Poli 
really and actually ſeparate, which conſiders n 
thing in the means it uſes but only their effed 
alnefs to the end, not regarding the goodneſs0 
lawfulneſs of them. If it does, tis fomewlu 
extraordinary, and that exceeds. the limits 
Policy as ſuch, and is an Advance towards'tri 
Prudence ; and he that is thus Conſcientious 
the choice of his Means fo as to confider ti 
. goodneſs of them, makes a ſort of Compoſitid 
Which very ſeldom happens, and that is that 
an Honeſt Politician. Bat in ae as ſuch goes i 
ſo far, regarding nothing in the means but i 
uſefulneſs of them to the end. And'1 in that al 
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l 
cans, much leſs by bad ones. So that Policy 
ius of Prudence both in reſpe& of the End and 
he Means too, not providing for a worthineſs in 
he former, nor ſtanding upon the lawfulneſs of 


orees with it as to the uſe of effectual means; 
hut it differs from it partly as to the goodneſs of 
he End, and partly as to the lawfulneſs of thoſe 
ears; which tho' it may ſometimes happen (for 


21. From the whole we may gather that Po- 


ceundum quid according to the Scholaſtick Phraſe: 
or tho? it be not Abſolutely Prudence; or Pru- 
lence all over; yet tis Prudence as far as it goes; 


s only fault is, that it goes no farther 5 and ac- 


this World are in their generation wiſer than the 
bildren of light, Luke 16. 8. By ſaying that 
hey are wiſer, he implies that they are wiſe in 
art, fince whiere the poſitive is not at all; or in 
ny degree, there is no room for the compata- 
Ive. And yet he does not ſay that they are 
bſolutely Wiſe; no, nor abſolutely Wiſer, (for 
hat they are not, becauſe their End is ſo mean 
nd unworthy, tho? their Conduct be never ſo 
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WM 5; faulty, propoſing a wrong End for its aim; 
ad ſuch as is not fit. to be Proſecuted by any. 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


he latter. In ſhort then it agrees with Prudence 
n one reſpect, and it differs from it in two, It 


Politician won't refuſe means becaufe they are 
awful) is yet purely Accidental to Policy. .- 


icy is an imperfe& Prudence, of Prudehce in 4 
ertain reſpect, or in a limited Conſideration; 


iz. as far as the effectualneſs of the means, and 


ordingly our Saviour tells its, that the Children 


* ſhrewd) 
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ſhrewd) but only that they are Wiſer in te 
Generation, that is, for the World, and iz thi 
Way, being more dextrous and provident, mot 

active and diligent in the ſecuring their world 
Intereſts, than the Children of Light are as if 

the far greater concernments of a better Life 
That is in ſhort, they are Wiſer as to the Mean 

tho? not ſo Wiſe as to the End. 11: 
22. And here indeed it is that the Wiſdom d 
the World, and of all Worldly Men, chiefly fail 
Their Wiſdom fails as to the End, as that of th 
Children of Light does as to the Mears, ani 
we muſt take ſomething from each ; the Relig 
ous Man's End, and the Worldly Man's Sagaciy 
and Diligence as to the uſe of Means, to make 
a compleat right Wiſe Man ; but as it 1s, the 
are generally both Fools, one for propoſing nl 
worthier an End than he does, and the other io 
proſecuting his indeed excellent and right wor 
thy End with no greater Care and Application 
But however there is this Aggravation on tl 
Worldly Man's ſide, that he often fails as to li 
Means as well as his End z I don't mean as 0 
their Unaptneſs or Inſufficiency (for that's a de 
fect common to both, and in which Religiou 
Men are moſt-concern'd) but that they are na 
always ſo Honeſt and Lawful as they ſhould by 
a ſmall Objection to them who have large Co 
feiences, and narrow Hearts, and whoſe GodiyWe 
Heſs is their Gain. Theſe. are the Defects 0 
Worldly Wiſdom, and the Diſhonours of World 
Wiſe Men, the Alloy of their Metal, and tit 


Di 
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Dar Spots that are to be found in their Orb, or 
ather Hemiſphere ' of Light. Their Aims are 
vrong, and fo oftentimes are their meaſures too, 
mean as to the Juſtice and Honeſty of them; ä 
ut (1511 they are dexttous in their Management, 
nd execute well what they ill propoſe, - "and in 
hat reſpect like the unjuſt Steward are to be 
ommended, becauſe they do Wiſcly, That is 
Viſely ſo far. And could this worldly Wiſdom 

e nerſcvaded to correct and ſi ſupply theſe defects, 
ould it be brought to raiſe its Aim higher than 
his vain World, and where the Intereſts of it 
ay be regarded, to be mote. Juſt and Conſcien- 
ious in the uſe of its Means, it would then be 
rue Wiſdom, perfect and exact Prudence, that 
Viddom which is from above. Whereas now 
y theſe Diſorders, it ſinks and degenerates into 
Serpentine Subtilty and Craftine(s, 2 little De- 
ih Cunning, and Trickiſi Policy, even that 
Viſdom which is from below, that i is Earthly; 
enſual, and Deviliſh. For there's a great deal 
ff the Devil in the Charadter of Policy and Cun- 
ing. For the Devil (therefore very fitly calPd 
y the name of the Old Serpent) has a great deal 
f Cunning, tho? no true Wiſdom or Prudence ; 
ad his Cunning is the more odfous for the re 
emblance it has with Wiſdom, as Aping, and at 
ic ſame time belying ſo Divine and Excellent a 
ſertue. | 

23. And the ſame may be applied to Human 
olicy. But of all the ſorts of it, the worſt and 
e moſt Diabolical that I know of is, when 
HIT Men 8 


ligion, which admits of contrivance and good 


the Dove. But the Policy which I condemn in 


RX 
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Men play the Politicians in Religion, where i 
any where, there ought to be the greateſt Plain 
neſs, Simplicity, and Integrity. Not but that 
innocent Arts and Stratagems may be uſed in Re. 


management as well as other Concerns ; and 
often ſuffers for the want of it. And indealfG 
we cannot imploy what Artiſice and Manager 
we arc Maſters of to a better purpoſe, than in 
the Service, and for the Intereſt and Advantage 
of Religion Always provided that we joyn the 
Dove with the Serpent, and u lien they are to 
gether, take care that the Serpent do not devout 


Religion is of another kind, and there are tw 
ſorts of it. The firſt is, when Men think to ſerv 
Religion or what they call by that name, h 
Cozenage and Impoſture, by Cheats and Fictio 

by Falſhoods and Deceits. - Such as the Fabulon 
Traditions of the Jewiſh Doctors, and the Fx 
bulous Divinity of the Gzeſticks, made up d 
Gentiliſm and Judaiſm, and the Pious Fraud 
of the Church of Rome, particularly thoſe d 
the Legendary way. The contrary to all wid 
the Apoſtle declares, not only in that genen 
Rule that we ſhould not do Evil that Good mil 
come, but more particularly when he ſays ( 
himſelf and his fellow Apoſtles, We have not fi 
lowed cunnively deviſed Fables, when we mul 
known unto you the Power aud Coming of our Lil 
Feſws Chriſt, 2 Pet. 1. 16. For if ſuch Polil 
Practices are not allowable in the firſt Inſtitut 


E. 
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f Religion, there is as little reaſon why they 
hould be uſed now. The Second ſort is, when 


ha en do make uſe of Religion as a Tool, in or- 
Re. er to the bringing about ſome Worldly and 
ol(Wccular Ends. Intereſt is their Aim, the true 


lark which they ſhoot at; and that they may 
ake their Aim the better, they ufe Religion for 
heir Reſt. And accordingly, they will change 
dne Religion for another, lay down old Princi- 
les and take up new ones, whenever the humour 
df the Age, the turn of the Times, reaſon of 
tate, proſpect of Preferment, or any emerging 
Wuncture ſhall make it for their Ad vantage to do 
o. This is the Policy of Temporizers, Men that 
eer their courſe by the compaſs of Worldly In- 


ven Religion it ſelf to truckle to it. And in 
his they are conſiſtent with themſelves For 


Ol 

FxaWnerely for Order and Government, and fo no 
Vonder if they make a Politic ufe of it. Which 
ul perhaps is all the uſe that ſome Men make of 


Religion. But tho? Religion be the beſt Policy, 


he beſt Re © 
24. Theſe two Methods of Policy agree in 
his, that they are both Abuſes of Religion, but 
1 this they differ, that in the former Religion is 
ade, or at leaſt pretended, as the End, and ill 
leans are made uſe of to ſerve it. In the lat- 
er Worldly Intereſt is the End, and that tow 
End is ſery'd by Religion. Both theſe. are bad 
To ng ._ Fractices. 


ereſt, and rather than baulk that, will make 


Whcy look upon Religion as a Palitie Device, 


yet they are much miſtaken if they think Policy 
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Practices, but the latter much the worſt of the 
two. For the former zcknowledges the Prehe- 


minence of Religion, and pays ſome Reverence 


to it in that it makes it an End, however it may 
neglect or forget the Rule and Order of it in 
_ offerins to ſerve it by undue Means. But the 

latter depretiates and undervalues Religion to 
the loweſt degree ; it even profanes and proſti- 
tutes it, and vilifes it to the very utmoſt, by 
poſt-poning it to the things of the World, the 
Means being always ſuppoſed to be of leſs worth 


and value than the End. And therefore he that 


ſhall pretend Religion, and give out that for the 
Word, when all the while his End is to enrich 
himſelf or to greaten himſelf, or to carry on ſome 
Worldly or Politic Intrigue, which he thinks he 
can carry on much better with a ſhew of Reli- 
oo than without it, and therefore puts on the 
rophet's Mantle that he may the better deceive; 
tis plain, that ſuch a one beſides his Hypocriſy 
in pretending to be what he is not, offers alſo 
the greateſt Aﬀront and Abuſe to Religion that 
he 5 poſſibly offer, by making it a Becoy to 
his Worldly, and perhaps worſe Deſigns ; and 
that he has really no Religion at all, nor Ads 
upon any Principle, unleſs it be that of Secret 
Infidelity. 
. As to Knowledge at large de differs 
from that not in the Kind, as it does from Wit 
and Cunning, but only as a more ſpecial from 
a general. For Prudence is a ſort of Knowledge, 


as FR i an Intellectual Vertue as was obſerv'd 
=, before. 
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before. It is therefore not a thing ſimply diffe- 
rent from Knowledge, but only in a certain re- 
ſpect, that is, it is Knowledge under certain Qua- 
lihcations. Which Qualifications are, that it be 
Actual and Practical. Actual in oppoſition to 
Habitual, and Practical in oppoſition to Notio- 
nal or Speculative. After which I need not add 
a third Qualification, that it be a Particular Know- 
ledge in oppoſition to Univerſal, ſince if it be 
Actual it muſt be Singular or Particular. Pru- 
dence then does not differ ſo much from Knows 
ledge at large as from ſome other things, being 
only a Specification of it. But as to Science ſtrictly 
ſo call'd, there the difference may be a little 
wider, the Object of Science being weceſſary Truths, 
ſuch as have an immutable Nature and cannot be 
otherwiſe than they are, and the Object of Pru- 
dence being things of a cortizgent Nature, that may 
or may not be, and that may be thus or other- 
wiſe. For neceſſary things are not in our Power, 
| and conſequently do not come under our Con- 

ſultation or Advice. For as Ariſtotle well obferves 

in the fore-cited place, no body does conſult a- 

bout things that cannot be otherwiſe, or that 

cannot be done by him. The Object therefore 
of Prudence (whereby it differs from Science) 
muſt be contingent things, and not only contin- 
gent things at large, but ſuch of them as are with- 

in the Sphere of our Power, and may be either 

done or not done by us, ſich as Human Actions. 

Which by the way is a very conſiderable Argu- 

ment for Liberty of Will, and againſt Fate and 

1 | H 4 Neceſ- 
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Neceſſity, ſince where all things are immoveahly 
A fix'd, and as it were frozen up in a {tiff Fats. 
lity, there can be no room for Prudence. 
26. For one great Act or Office of Prudence 
as we ſhall ſee by and by) is to conſult, delibe- 
rate and adviſe about the Ed which is fit to be 
propoſed by us, whether we ſhall place it in this 
or that. But it the End be abſolutely fix'd and 
determin'd already, what need we conſult or 
adviſc about it, or how can we conſult about a 
thing that muſs infallibly be, and that does not 
depend upon our Power. And to again, another 
part of Prudence is to confult about the Means, 
but if the Means are alſo already ſix'd and de: 
termin'd (as upon the ſuppoſition of an abfolute MW 
neceſſity, whether in the way of Fatality, or in II. 
the way of an abſolute Decree, it mult be) there 
ſeems as little room for Conſultation in this Caſo 
as in the other. And where neither End no 
Means fall under Human Conſultation, what place 
is left for Prudence, or what a Prudent Man ha 
to do, will puzzle a Wiſer Man than F am to 
underſtand. The beſt Prudence in this Caſe i 
in my Opinion, to fit ſtill and be quiet, and not 
to give our ſelves a zecdleſs ar a vain Concern 
about things which have already a Determinati 
on to one ſide not to be alter'd by us, and which 
are either Neceſſary or Impoſſible to be effected 
But as for that Prudence which conſiſts in a Poſe 
tive direction of our Actions, there ſeems no 
ems for it upon this Suppoſition, this Prudence 


as all we "Here, ſay pen it ſuppoling the —_ 
ra 
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ral Liberty of the Will, and that we have ſome 


power to dif, poſe of our ſelves, and of what we 
do. a | 


c H A P. "I 
W herein the As or Offces: of Prudence,” 


| and particularly Chriſtian Prudence, are 
| 2 der d. And firſt of its general Offi- 

; CES, and that with refpect both £0 End 
and Means. 


. . 


I, [_ Aving in ſome 8 ſettled the Nature 

Land Notion of Prudence, and placed it 
n its right Light, the next thing that ought re- 
pularly to follow, ſhould be the Diviſſon of it. 
But it being hardly worth while to make a di- 
Inct Chapter about that, eſpecially fince I de- 
ign but one fort of Prudence as the Sabject of 
his Treatiſe, and being willing not to ſtay my 
Reader (whoſe Edification I intend) in dry-and 
parren places that afford no Moral Nutriment to 
is Mind, but to haſten as much as may be with 
onvenience to things of a more Practical Con- 
ern, I ſhall make ſo bold with the rules of Art 
or the Advantage of greater Edification, as to 
prow in here at the beginning of this Chapter 
hat I ſhall think neceſſary to be oblery'd con- 
ming _ Matter. 


2. In 


24 Man's ſelf, or others. That which reſpects 2 
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2. In the Diviſion of Prudence we are to con- 
ſider the parts of it. Not thoſe which they call 
Integral Parts, or Potential Parts, but. thoſe which 
they call Subjective Parts, that is, the ſeveral ſorts 
or ſpecies that are contain'd under it. It may be 
then conſider'd that Prudence may either reſpe& 


Man's ſelf may be call'd private or perſonal Pru- 
dence. That which reſpe&s others may be di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by the name of Public or Social Pru- 
| dence. And this again may be diverſify'd ac- 
cording as the nature of the ſociety is, or the 
manner of its Adminiſtration. If it be a Family, 
we may call it Domeſtic Prudence; if a Country 
or Commonwealth, we may call it Civil or Poli. 
tic Prudence; if an Army, Military Prudence, Gs. 
with many other Inter-Diviſions between theſe, 
particularly between a Family and a Common. 
wealth, for which we want a Name. And thus Wt 
I range theſe things in compliance with the com- t. 
mon way of {jc:king ; but if I may be allow'd Wc: 
to fay fo, this ſeems to me to be Prudence in a Mic 
large and improper ſenſe, and to be a Diviſion tc 
rather, after the manner of an Accident into its Was 
ſeveral Subjects, than of a general or univerſ:1 Wo! 
into its Species. For *tis all but Perſonal Pri- Md 
dence differently applied, as concern*d about 5 
different Objects, or in different Circumſtances Mo! 
So that one may as well ſay, Virginal, or Com Hun 
jugal, or Vidual Prudence as any of theſe. Fs 
ſtill the Immediate Object of theſe Prudencess dc 
a Man's own Actions, only thoſe _— are to 
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done in different States, and exereiſed about 
different Perſons and Things. So that all ſeems 
to reſolve into Perſonal Prudence, only that Per- 
ſonal Prudence has a larger Scene in ſome Men 
than in others, which for ought I know may be 
all the difference. And whether that be founda- 
tion enough for ſo many formal Divifions, let 
others conſider. However this is certain, that 
when we ſpeak of Prudence abſolutely, or Im- 
prudence, we mean that which is Perſonal, and 
that in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, whereby a Man diſpo- 
ſes well or ill of his own Actions and Cancerns. 
And accordingly, this is the Prudence which is 
intended as the Subject of the preſent Diſcourſe, 
and whoſe Acts or Offices I proceed now ta 
conſider. . : 
3. Now theſe are either general or particular. 
The general (which are the Subject of this Chap- 
ter) may I think conveniently be reduced to theſe 
two. Firſt, To propoſe a right Eud. And Se- 
condly, To chuſe and apply fit and proper Mears 
tor the Attainment of it. Here I take the liberty 
to ſuppoſe that Prudence reſpects the End as well 
as the Mears. Wherein I differ from the account 
of our common Moraliſts, who will have Pru- 
dence to be concern'd only about the Means, fo 
4 to have this for its general Office to diſpoſe 
of thoſe things that are in order to the End, and 
not to preſcribe or determine the End it ſelf. 
Which they ſay belongs to Natural Reaſon. It 
does ſo, but I ſee not why it ſhould not belong 
to Prudence too. Indeed *tis commonly faid _ 
Coos DOT - 1 5 oy " 
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that Conſultation is not of the End, but of the 
Means only. And the fame is alſo ſaid of 
Election. And there is I own ſome ground for 
- _ theſe Sayings, which in many Caſes are true. For 

| | fo a Phiſcian does not conſult or deliberate 
whether he ſhall Cure his Patient or no, but by 
what Means. Nor does an Orator deliberate 
whether he ſhall perſwade, but how, But then! 
ſay firſt, that this is ſo oftentimes only upon 
Suppoſetion of the End's being already fix*d. And 
then indeed there remains nothing to be conſul- 
ted about or choſen but the Means, as in the 
Caſes alledged. But before the fixing of the 
End there is room for both, or clſe how come 
it to be fix'd. And tho' it be not ordinary for 
a Phyſician to deliberate whether he ſhall Cure, 
yet this is not barely as tis an End, but becauſe 
it happens to be in an Inſtance, where he haz 
generally ſpeaking, no Temptation to the con- 
trary, and were any certain Method of Cure a 
unexceptionable, he would as little deliberate 
about hat. But fuppoſe a Phyſician be the next 
Heir to a great Eſtate after the deceaſe of his Fa 
tient, may he not then deliberate about his Cure! 
Yes, no doubt but that abſolutely ſpeaking be 
may; and unleſs he bears a good honeſt Mind 
tis eaſy to gueſs what the reſult of his Dclib*': 
ration will be. B 2 ic 
4. But to this I ſay Secondly, that wheneve!]iF: 

it is abſolutely true, that Conſultation is not ah 
the End but of the Means only, this muſt . 
underſtood only of the general and _ in 
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this Happineſs does or is ſuppoſed to conſiſt. 
For tho? a Man does not conſult or deliberate 
whether he ſhall be happy or no, yet he may 
very well inquire and adviſe wherein his Happt- 
eſs is to be placed, whether in Riches, or Great- 
neſs, or the Pleaſures of Senſe, &c. and ſo con- 


thing better his End. All this will admit of De- 
liberation; and it not only admits it, but re- 


not ſo much perhaps becauſe it is an End, as 
becauſe it is ſuch an End. For Good in general 


in it, and as fully anſwering all the Capacity of 
our Natures. And ſo there is no room for any 
Deliberation here, any more than there is for 
Liberty. But there 1s no particular Good, or 
End, but what a Man may conſult, inquire and 
deliberate about, and upon ſuch Inquiſition 
made, chuſe or refuſe as his Reaſon and Judg- 
ment ſhall at that time direct, and that accord- 
ing to the ſtricteſt ſenſe of Choice, as that ſigni- 
hes a free Preference or Acceptation of one 


liſts do not like the word Choice when applied 
to the End, but inſtead of that uſe the word In- 
tention, meaning by it a Tendency only of the 
Will to the End, as attainable by ſach Means; 
that is, that the Will loves it as a Good, and 
tends it as an End, but does not properly chaſe 

1 it. 


ad, vis. Happineſs, and not of particular and 
intermediate Ends, vis. thoſe things wherein 


ſequently, whether he ſhall make theſe or ſome- 
quires it. Happineſs in general indeed does not 3 


is invincibly lovely, as having a ſort of Infinity 


Thing before another. I know the School-Mo- 
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tation, that this indeed is true as to Happineſz 
or Good in general, which is the Object of Wil 


Plies Liberly, which here has no place. But 
to particular Goods or Ends, I ſee ro Reaſon 


- neral. Happineſs is fo large, and at the ſam: 


another Wealth, &c. And is not this done eve. 
ry day, and all the World over? And 1s not 
this the very Fruſt which we find with the Hes. 


ir 


it. But as to this I ſay the ſame as of Conſil. 
only, and not of Choice; becauſe Choice im. 


why they may not come under our election a; 
well as any thing elſe. And 'tis in ſuch Goody 
and Ends as theſe, as I ſhall ſhew by and by, 
wherein Prudence is concern'd. TROY 

J. But to argue a little nearer to common 
Senſe and Obſervation; do not Men very often 
chaſe wrong Ends; I mean, wrong particular 
Ends: For Men are all right enough in the ge. 


time fo fair a Mark, that there is no poſſibility 
of miſſing it. No Body makes any miſtakes here 
But as for particular Ends, nothing is more com 
mon than for Men to make Blunders and M. 
ſtakes in them, to chuſe the wrong inſtead of 
the right, while one makes Pleaſure his end, and 


then Philoſophers, particularly the Epicurea 
that they were out in their Ends, in miſplzcing 
their Happineſs ? And is not this alſo the Fault 
which we charge upon the Children of this Warlh 
whori our Saviour pronounces wiſer in thel 
Generation than the Children of Light, that 8 
wiſe as they are, they take a wrong Aim, 2nd 
fhoot well at a falſe mark; and fo, w/e: 9 

| 1, Whole, 
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whole, we condemn them for Fools, tho? in 
their way wiſer than the other. But now if 
theſe Men do not properly chaſe theſe their 
wrong Ends, why do we find fault with them? 
And if they do chuſe them, then an ill End may 
be choſen, tho? in it ſelf not juſtly eligible, as 
being ill. And if an ill End may be choſen, 
then an Eud may be choſen; and if an End 
may be choſen; then tis plain {which is the Con- 
clufion to be infer'd) that Prudence, which di- 
tects our Choice, muſt be concern d in it. But 
in ſhort, Prudence comprehends the intire diſ- 
doſal of a Man's ſelf, and takes in his whole 
Conduct. But I think tis evident, that the End 
5 an Integral Part of a Man's Conduct, and be- 
longs to the Perfection of it, as well as the 
Means. And therefore I think it muſt be allow'd, 
hat Prudence does not reſpect the Means only, 
but the End alfo, if not principally. And ac- 
FMEordingly I ſhall make no ſcruple, with or witlr. 
unt the Leave of the School-Morality, to lay 
own this as the firſt general Office of Prudence, 


* ſpecially of Chriſtian Prudence, for a Mat ts 
e ropoſe to himſelf a right End. 


6. But when I make this the firſt general Part 
r Office of Prudence, to propoſe a right End; 
do not mean a right End in general. For there 
en are never wrong, nor capable of erring. 
co! Men are right in this, and they all confent - 
this. They all propoſe the ſame laſt End con- 
ſely and in general to themſelves. The Good 
d the Bad, the Prudent and the Impradent, 
the 


F 
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the Wiſe and the Fooliſh, as wide as they att 
from one another otherwiſe, all moſt Harmoni: 
_ ouſly agree here in propoſing good in general 
or Happineſs for their End. So there is no need 
of any Moral Advice or Inſtruckion upon this 
part, where Men are already determin'd and ſl 
right by Nature. Nor is it a matter capable of 
Choice, nor conſequently of Prudence. For out 
'Moraliſts are right as to their ſuppoſition, that 
where there is no Choice, Prudence can have 
no place. And therefore if it were true, as they 
ſay, that the End does not fall under our Ele3i-M 
on, it would be alfo true what they farther Cay, 
that Prudence does not reſpe& the End. But 
now this tho? not true abſolutely, as we hav 
ſhewn, is yet however very true as to Good ii 
general, or Happineſs, which is the Object nol 
of our Free, but of our Natural Love, and 
does by no means come under our Election, nal 
conſequently within the Sphere of our Prudencll 
which being that which is to order and regulate 
our Choice, can be concern'd no farther thai 
that reaches. Tis plain therefore that Prudenal 
has nothing to do here, becauſe Nature has 
ready done all; nor, I preſume, was it evi 
made a part of the Character of a Wiſe or Pri 
dent Man, that he propoſed a right End i 
himſelf in this large and general fenſe. For 
far at leaſt we are all Wiſe Mee. 

7. By a right End therefore here we are ll 
underſtand ſuch as is right in the partic 
Meaning, that-that true and laſt End which # 


Viet 
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Nuen by the inclination of Nature, and not by any. - 
free choice, propoſe confuſely and implicitly, as 
propoſing that which can be found only therein; 
hat this End be propoſed diſtinctiy and expli- 
city. Or to put it in more eaſy and familiar 
terms, that as a Man naturally propoſes Good in 
A eeneral, or Happineſs to himſelf as his End, ſo 
ode hould place this Happineſs in the right Ob- 
du ra, in that wherein it does truly conſſi as our 
common language runs, but perhaps more di- 
e ginctiy, in that (whatever it be) which is the 
bey tue Cauſe of this Happineſs to us. For Happi- 
neſs is not a thing without us, but only à cer- 
tain State, Condition, or Manner of Being, and 
whatever it is that can cauſe or give us that 
manner of Being, that I call the true Object of 
Jour Happineſs, or that in which our Happineſs 
does truly and particularly conſiſt. The former 
of theſe, the School Moraliſts call Formal Hap» . 
pineſs (tho' I think it might be as well, if not 
petter, calPd Subjective) meaning by it that 
Happineſs which is in the Man who is ſaid to be 
Happy. The latter they call Obje#ive Happi- 
els, meaning by it that Good or End in whoſe 
pruition this Formal Happineſs does conſiſt. Now 
ſay that then, and then only it is that a Man 
ropoſes to himſelf a right End, in the Senſe 
dad Intention of this fitſt general Office of 
Tudence, when his ObjeFive Happineſs is right. 
or as to the Formal part, there he can never be 
ns. And the Buſineſs of Prudence is not 
direct or conduct us where we can neyer Err, 
—_—_ SE but 
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but where we may, and often do. Which is in 


_ abſolutely right and laſt End. There is only this 
| the laſt End, as *tis that for whoſe ſake we 44 


and the ſame, : 
_ Cauſe of Happineſs. But before we proceed an 
or Act of Prudence preſuppoſes another, and that 


is, that every Man ſhould propoſe a. certain End 
to himſelf, By which I mean ſome laſt End et 


and which he makes the great ſcope and butt of 
as this (for who has not his little Ends and De 
fix bimfelf, and not to live at large and at rat 


except ſome little under Ends and Deſigns which 


the Objective part, and therefore that's the pat 
which Prudence is to ſeeure. For indeed thi lf 
Objective Happineſs is really the ſame with the 


Formal Difference between them, that 'tis call' 


And Objective Happineſs, as tis that by which 
we are made Happy. But this is a Diſtinction of 
Reaſon only, arifing from a different manner of 
conceiving, and not from the different nature of 
the things conceiv*d, which in reality are ons 


g. The right End therefore which Prudence 
preſcribes is a right particular End, Object, or 


further, I maſt here take notice that this Office 


Cum Bonum as tis call'd, ſome good of 
other which he looks upon as deſirable for it fell 


his Life, to which he dire&s and levels all his 
Actions, and for the ſake of which he does 
whatever he deliberately does. Some ſuch End 
fgnes 5 ) every Man ought in Prudence to pre 


dom, and at all adventure as a great many da 
without liaving-any Mark or Aim in their View, 
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no one can be without, and that large one of 


Happineſs in general; which is not to de reckon? 


as a certain End, nor can they that propoſe that; 
only be ſaid to propoſe a certain End to them- 
ſelves, any more than a Ship can be ſaid to be 
bound for a certain Country, only becauſe it 
carries a Needle in it which points towards the 
North. Our Inclination to Happineſs is no bet- 
than bound, as being under no Particular DE 
rection, ſo is he that ſteers his Courſe to & cer- 
tain Point; but drives at large as Wind or Tide 
happen to carry him, and that notwithſtanding 
his general Inclination to ' Happineſs. There 
ought therefore to be ſomething more determi- 
nate and particular to which a Man ſhonld tend, 
and direct his courſe, ſome certain Point or Cen- 
ter which ſhall receive and unite all his lines f 
Action. But there are a great many Men whoſe 
Actions ate not like lines drawing, % a Center, 


but like lines drawn fßom a Center, tending, to 


no Point, but diſperſing wider ind wider as they 
20 on, till they loſe themſelves in a wild Infinity. 
fd all becauſe they Have no certain Aim in 
what tliey do, but Live and Act as their fancy, 
their Humour, theit Paſſion, their Intereſt, their 
Pleaſure, their Converſation; their any thing; 


ſhall: happen to incline them. And thus . 


no fix d End of their Actions, there is neither 
Reaſon for them nor Order in them, but all is 
Looſe and Uncertain, Irregular and Diſuniform, 
b:cauſe indeed thete is nothing to unite of 555 
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late them. For tis the having an End before | 
one in all our Actions that does this, and there. 


fore they that have no ſuch fixed End, muſt 
needs Act as ſome Men talk and write, without 


any Order or Coherence. Of ſuch wandring, un- 
principled Planetary Men as theſe it is that the 
Poet ſpeaks when he ſays, | ee 


* 
82 
' 


Ef liquid quizendis, & in quod dirigis Areum? 


An paſſim ſeqlleris Corvos, teſtaque lutoq; 


See of rus quo pes ferat, atq; ex tempore Vis. 


Where he compares thoſe who have ſome fix'd 


and ſettled End, to them who ſhoot at a certain 


Mark, and thoſe looſe and unſettled Men who 
have none, to them who with dirt or ſhells, or 
whatever comes to hand, follow the Crows up 
and down from place to place, as they happen to 
lead em. The Image is very Lively, and very 


Natural, only it is like ſo very any, that *tis 
impoſſible to tell for whom it was drawn. 


9. We ought therefore by this firſt, great and 
general Rule of Prudence to fix ſome end to 
our ſelves, and that a Right one. For indeed, 
as diſſolute and uncertain a State as it is for a 
Man to have no End at all for the Scope of his 
Life, ſuch a one being unſtable in all his ways, 
Iike an unguided Ship that floats looſely upon 
the waves ; yet I muſt needs ſay that of the two, 
tis much better to have no End at all, than to 


have a bad one. For tho? the former be mot 
Brutiſh and Irrational, yet the latter is more VE 
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cions and Immoral. The former may carry in 
it more of an inconſiderate and unreflectin 
Mind, but the latter beſpeaks a more wicked = 
corrupt Will. Indeed there is as much difference 
between them as between not deſigning at all, 
and deſigning ill. The undeſigning Man has 
moſt of the Fool, but the Man that deſigns ill 
has moſt of the Knave. An ill Deſign is the 
worſt thing that can be. Where there is a good 
End, there is always ſomething good. For a 


good End will ſanctify indifßerent Means; and 


tho? it will not juſtify bad ones, yet however it 
retains its own Goodneſs, and in all the diſor- 
der of the Proſecution, there is a good End 
ſtill, But a bad End ſpoils all. For tho? a good 
End will not juſtify bad Means, yet a bad End 
will ſerve to corrupt good ones; the very beſt 
Actions which a Man can do becoming Sins, if 
done for a bad End, or with an ill Deſign. 80 
that where a bad End is, there is nothing good. 
And for this reaſon it muſt be acknowledged 
that the Children of Light, tho not ſo careful 
and diligent in the proſecution of their End as 
they ſhould be, and as ſo worthy an End de- 
ſerves, nor conſequently ſo wiſe. in that reſpect 
as the Men of the World, (as our Lord tells us 
they are not) yet abſolutely and upon the whole 
they are, if not wiſer, yet better Men; a E 
End, tho? not ſo well proſecuted, being better 
than an- ill End, tho? managed never fo well. 
For indeed the very goodneſs of its management 
makes it upon the whole ſo much the worſe, 
2 3 becauſe 
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ally ſecured. It concerns us therefore above al 


wrong nothing can be right. 


| | impoſſible this ſhould be done. For beſides that 
aà right End is one principal part of a Man's 


When once a Man has fix 
End, he has cut out a falſe channel for the whole 


Deſign. And let a Man be never ſo $kilful and 


deed more harm than good. For this is ſo far 


ſerves more infallibly to ſecure it to him, and 
to entail it upon him, Tis like travelling well 


Jy. leads: a Man the more out of his way, and 
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becauſe the ill End is by that the more effec. | 
things that our End be good, fince if that be 


10. What this right End is in particular, is 
not the concern of this Chapter to ſhew. But 
that it belongs to Prudence, eſpecially that 
which is Chriſtian, and is indeed the principal 
part of it, to have ſuch a right End, is, I think, 
very plain. For Prudence is to ares A Man | 
right in the whole conduct and diſpoſal of hits 
ſelf, And therefore as it takes in the Eud, as 
was ſaid before, ſo it neceſſarily requires a 71ght 
End ; and that becauſe without a right End” tis 


Sonduct, and conſequently he that is out in that, 
is out in the firſt and EC part of Wiſdom, 
himſelf a wrong 


courſe of his Life, which in every ſtep of it 
will partake of that firſt Errour, | ſince nothing 
can be done well, that is done with a wrong 


dextrous afterwards in compaſſing this his wrong 
End, his Wiſdom comes too late, and does in- 


from rectifying his firſt Miſtake, that it only 


in a falſe Road, or to a wrong Place, which on. 


ſets | 


%. 
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fets him the further off from his Journey's end. 
Or if you will have a nicer Compariſon, tis 
like a Man's Reaſoning well upon falſe Princi- 
ples, whieh carries him off the wider from the 
Truth, and ingages him the further in Errour. 
The looſe and inconſequential Reaſoner has here 
the Advantage, becauſe he in his wild ramble 
may happen to light upon Truth, whereas he 
that argues cloſely aud conſequentially upon a 
wrong Ground, is by the very train of his good 
Reaſoning carried clear away from it. The 
cloſer he keeps to his Principle, the wider he 
departs from the Truth, and is mifled even by 
his o ] n fo TS | 
11. By this it is apparent of what Conſe- 
quence and Concernment it is to Human Lite, 
that a Man's Eud be right. And yet in this it 
is wherein Men are generally wrong; and there- 
fore how can one expect that their Lives and 
Actions ſhould be more regular than they are, 
when even their very Aim, which ſhould regn- 
late them, is it ſelf erroneous and miſplaced. 
If the Light which i in thee be Darkneſs, how 
great is that Darkneſs, and how great Darkneſs 
and Confuſion muſt it cauſe } As it did among 
the Gentile Philoſophers. For this was their 
blind fide, the part wherein their vain Philoſo- . 
phy faiPd. They miſtook the great End of Man, 
the true Summum Bonum, and were no leſs de- 
ceiv'd in the Objeck of Happineſs, than in the 
Object of Worſhip, as appears from their great 


Conteſts and Diſputes, and the great variety of | / 


14 Opinions 
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Opinions which they had concerning that mat. | 


* 


ter, taken notice of by Learned Men, particu. 
larly Varro and St. Auſtin, Not but that there 
might be ſome among the wiſer Heathens who 
placed Happineſs in the right Object, among 
goil. 56. ad. which St. Ain reckons the Plato- 


\ Dioſcorim, miſts, who as he ſays, placed their 


. Summum Bonum in the Fruition of 
God. But as others of them did not, ſo 1 do 


not ſee upon what grounds even thoſe that did, 


could in a proper ſenſe propoſe this Summun 
Bonum to themſelves as an End, ſo as to be able 
to act with due regard to it, and in purſuance 
of it, or to govern their Lives by it, becauſe 
they knew of no means whereby this Sovereign 
Good was by them attaizable. For not only the 
excellency of a Good, but the attainableneſs of 


It, or at leaſt the ſuppoſed attainableneſs, ſeems 


a neceſſary Condition of an End. For an End 
being that for whoſe ſake a Man acts, it mult 


be conceiv'd as attainable, fince a, Man cannot 
act for the acquiring that which he does not 


think it poſſible for him to acquire. And there- 
fore tho fome wiſe Heathens might upon the 


Conſideration of the World's Vanity, and the 
Divine Excellencies, place Happineſs in the Frui- 


tion of God, yet how they could propoſe the 


Enjoyment of ſuch a Good as their End, unlels. 


they thought it attainable by them, I ſee not; 
and how they ſhonld think it ſo attainable 1s 


not much eaſier to comprehend, ſince they could 
not be ignorant what a great and ſtrange eleva- 
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tion of Human Nature this muſt be to enjoy ſuch 
an End, and knew nothing of him who is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Lift... ; 
12. But that the Gentiles that knew not God. 
(as St. Paul ſays 1 Theſſ. 4. 5.) ſhould be miſta- 
ken in their End, is not fo much to be admir'd 
25 pity*d. The Wonder is that Chriſtzans,' Who 
both know God, and the Way and Means where- 
by they may arrive to the Fruition of ſo Beatific 
a Good, ſhould err ſo widely as to take up with 
a wrong End. That they ſhould be wanting in 
he Mears is not near ſo ſtrange, becauſe that 
depends upon Diligence and Application, and 
pon a painful ſtruggle with a Man's own Will 
and Paſſions. But as to the End, that being 
hiefly the concern of the Underſtanding, (the 
Will having no reaſon to refuſe what the Un- 
lerſtanding repreſents as ſuch, however it may 
doggle at the Mears) it is indeed a very won- 
lerful thing that in the Light wherein Chriſtians 
re placed, any of them ſhould be miſtaken there. 
\nd yet there are a great many that are, even 
s many as there are Children of this World. 
heſe are all miſtaken in their End, or elſe our 
aviour needed. not to have expreſsd himſelf 
ith ſo much Caution concerning them, in ſay- 
g, that #hey were in their Generation wiſer than 
be Children of Light. For were their End as 
ght as their Means, they would be not only in 
eir Generation, but abſolutely wiſer, and in- 
ed would want nothing to fill up the Chara- 
er of Wiſe and Prudent Men. But there it is 
„%% rl, . that 
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that they fail; and failing in this fundamental 
part of Wiſdom, they muſt be contented with a M 
far more inferiour Character, that of a little De. 
viliſh Craft and Cunning. For the moſt that they 
can pretend to is to be good levellers at a wrong 
Mark, to run well, but for a Prize that is not 
worth running for. This they do to ob! ain a cor- 
ruptible Crown. They do in the Art of Living, 
as ſome Men do in that of Reaſoning, who in- 
deed Reaſon well, but *tis to prove a wrong 
Propofition, that wherein the Queſtion is not 
concern'd. And fo theſe Worldly Men commit 
the ſame Blunder. Their Conduct is good, but 
their End is wrong, and ſo their Life, tho? car: 
rying the ſhew of Wiſdom, is really but a Fat 
lacy, a very Ignoratio Elenchi all the way. 
13. Only there are two ways of concelving 
this. There are ſome of the Children of thi 
World, whom we may conceive to make tht 
World (by which I mean the Pleaſures of Seuk 
or any other good this preſent Life affords) thel 
End, directly, profeſſedly, and as it were i 
Thefs, pronouncing this World their chief Good 
ſetting up for the Intereſts of it, ſome in the wa 
of Wealth, ſome in the way of Pleaſure, all 
ſome in the way of Honour and Grandeur, ali 
- pretending to no more than to make the moi 
of this ſenſible Life, and to enjoy as much d 
the World as they can, making Gold their Hot 
and ſaying to the five Gold thou art my (i 
| dence, as Job expreſſes it; or like the Rich Mi 
in the Goſpel, beſpeaking a Reſt and ch 
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for their Souls in the good Things of this Life. 
va dium, Soul ſto p thy ſelf, or repoſe thy felf. 
Lube 12. 19. All üßdels and Atheiſtical "dim. 
all profeſsd Epieures and Senfualiſts, and alt 
Covetous Men, thoſe I mean who are guilty of 
that degree of Covetouſneſs which St. Pur} calls 
[lolatry, may be placed in this Clafs. For they 
that Tlelize the World make a God of it, and 
hey that make a God of it, to be fure make an 
End of it. But there are others again, who tho“ 
hey do not directly and profeſſedly make the 
orld their End, ve they do it conſtructively, 
nd by conſequence. They may not fpeak as 
he Rich Man did, (as perhaps there are not 
many that will.) but they live and. a& both as 
e did, and as he ſaid. And of fuch Children 
f the World as theſe, the World (the moſt 
uitful of all Parents) is full. They cleave to 
he World, and purſue it in all its Intereſts, as 

it were their Summum Bonum ; and as far as 
ne may judge by their practice, they believe. 
ſo, For ſo tis alſo in IAolatry. We call them 
lolaters, not only who formally and expreſly 
t up a falſe God, but who pay that Religious 
orſhip which is due only to God, to ſomething 
ſe that is not God. In like manner, they who 
urſue the World as they would or ſhould do. 
tir true End, and that love it as they ſhould 
d God, with all their Heart, Soul, Mind, an 
rength, may be but too truly ſaid to make an 
ad of ft. They do it Practically; and if their 
Ption be not according to their Practice, on 
| tnat 


the obtaining the End propoſed, but that the 
themſelves. A Politician perhaps would regard 


awful as well as naturally ſerviceable, and fi 


7 be this. 'The End. i is ſomewhat without 6 
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that I can ſay is, that there are iir ele. 
where as well as in Religion. 

14. And thus I have repreſented the Grit and 
great general Office of Chriſtian Prudence, and 
that is the Propoſal. of a right End. I now pro- 
ceed to the ſecond, which is the choice of right 
Means. By which I. mean not only Naturally, 
but Morally right; that is, not only that then 
be ſuch as have a fuffcient aptneſs or efficacy fo 


be alſo ſuch as are otherwiſe good. and lawful in 


only the former of theſe, but a Chriſtian mil 
make Conſcience of the latter, ſince even th; 
beſt of Ends is not to be ſerv'd, by bad, Meanz 
nor will juſtify their Badneſs, if the Doctrin a 
St. Paul be right, Row. 3. 8. according to which 
we are not to do Evil that Good may come 
not the leaſt. Evil for the ſake of the greate| 
Good. The Means therefore mnſt be Abſolutely 
as well. as Relatively good, good in themſelve 
as well as good in order to the End, regular and 


for the purpoſe. Indeed the natural Gooduch 
of the End (I ſpeak of the laſt End, which is a 
End only and not a Means) is enough to n 
commend it to our Choice, who have nothin 
eſe to conſider in it, but only whether we al 
be Happy by it. But this will not ſuffice in th 
Means, they muſt have a Moral as well as a M. 
tural Goodneſs. The reaſon of which different 


and 
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and which we have nothing to do with any fur- 
ther than to enjoy it if we can. But the Means 
are our own Actions, which fall under the Ob- 
ligation of a' Rule, and for which we are ac- 
countable. Again, the End as ſuch is not ca- 
pable of any Other Good but what is Natural; 
all that is to be look'd for there being only 
hether it be ſuch a Good as can make us Hap- 
y. But the Means, as being our own Actions, 
re capable of Moral as. well as Natural Good. 
Once more, the End is will'd for it ſelf, as a 
4f-defirable Good, and accordingly willing it 
poly for it ſelf, we are no further concern d than 
nly to confi der it abſolutely in it ſelf, whether 
t be indeed ſuch a Natural Good as is able to 
nake us Happy; whereas the Means are will'd 
ot for themſelves, but for the ſake of the End 
o which they ſerve, and accordingly tis requi- 
te that they ſhould be not only naturally fit 
nd effectual to obtain it, but that they ſhould 
alſo worthy of it. And accordingly St. Paul 
ls us, 2 Tim. 2. 5. that if a Man ſtrive for 
alteries, yet is he not crown d unleſs he ſtrive 
fully, that is, unleſs he contends fairly, ac- 
Wing to the ſtated and allow'd Rules of the 
dame, or Combat, be they what they will. 
15. Now. that this order of the Means is one 
eneral part of Prudence, I preſume is as certain 
any thing that belongs to it. The School- 
forality will have Prudence concern'd in no- 
ing elſe but the ordering and diſpoſing of the 
eans, the contrary to which T have e 

ewn. 
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and Direction that falls. For as on the one hand 


and proper Means: to bring him to it. In the for 


of Sufficiency in the Object to make him fo; in 
tbe latter for want of a Poſſibility of enjoyin 
it. And in this there is not much, if any diff 


fray ſay the Man wears well. But if the Edi 


to that being of like importance and neceſſi 
with the End. For 2 defect on either fide wil 


| Happy, or if the Means wicked: F uſe be not fud 
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ſhewn. But that it is really concern'd in the] 
choice of the Means, and to take care tliat they 
be right in hein kind, as the End is in #ts kind 
is, I think, too plain either to be denied, or tg 
need much Proof. For the Means is part of 4 
Man's Conduct as well as the End, and fo mu 
belong to Prudence, under whoſe Governmen 


good Means can't, make a Man Happy without; 
right End, ſo neither on the other hand cant 
right End ſuffice for his Happineſs, without god 


mer Caſe he will fail of being Happy for wan 


rence.  'Fis true indeed, in the Concerns of Ms 
rality the End is by much the principal, ſince i 
the End be right, tho? it does not juſtify. th 
badneſs of the-Means, yet neither is it corfapted 
by it, but there is ſtill ſomething good, and u 


e wrong, all is wrong, nothing being god 
that i is done with an ill Intention, ot for 2 bad 
End. But as to Happineſe, the Ballance fem 
to hang pretty eyen on both ſides, tlie Means 


prove an equal Diſappointment, it being all on 
to me if the Object wherein I place my Hapj 
neſs be not ſufficiently qualified to make i 


4 
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as they ought to bring me to the fruition of it; 
& that here the choice of right Means 1s as ne- 
ceſſary as the choice of a right End, and as much 
Wa part of Chriſtian Prudence, 
| 16. Here I muſt not omit to take notice, that 
che School-Moraliſts under this Part of Prudence 

which reſpects the Means, (to me a part, but 
(WW ivith them the whole) are wont to conſider a 
\Wthreefold Act of it. For as they make but one 
general office of Prudence, viz. the diſpoſal of 
thoſe Things that are to the End, or to direct 
concerning the Means, ſo they divide this one 
general Office into three Acts. Whereof the firſt 
i to conſult or inquire about the Means. The 
ſecond is to judge of them when they are found, 


ind the third and laſt is to order, or command, 
hat they be uſed or put in execution. Some 
hþ xpreſs this one way, and ſome another, but I 


hink this is the ſum and ſubſtance of it. And 
n proportion to theſe three Acts of Prudence, 
"ith reference to the Means, they tell us of ſo 
hany anſwerable Vertues, or Habits, which they 
all Potential Parts of Prudence, viz. Enbulia, 
r a Habit of Conſulting or Deliberating: Sy- 
fs, properly Intelligence, but with them Per- 


mpicacity or Diſcernment in Judging, particular- 
in thoſe Things that are ſtated and defined 
any Law. And laſtly Gnome, by which they 


can a Habit of Sentencing, .. as I may call it, 
Determining, particularly in thoſe. matters 
aich are not defined by any Law, and yet come 
nder our Practice, and which therefore there 1 
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the greater Difficulty; in which Caſes a Man 
muſt uſe his Natural Reaſon as well as he can 
as having no other Guide. Now I do not dem 
but there may be ſuch Vertues, and that they 
may, accompany Prudence, and may be alſo ſer 
viceable and aſſiſtant to it, but why they ſhould 
call them Potential Parts of it is not fo eaſy to 
underſtand. For a Potential Part anſwers to a 
Potential Whole, and as a Potential Whole i 
ſich a Whole as contains its Parts not: actual), 
but in Power only or Capacity, and ſignifies the 
fame as a general or univerſal, ſo a Potential 
Part muſt be fuch a Part as is not actually con- 
tain'd in its Whole but in Power only, and 
muſt ſignify the ſame as a-Species, or Individual 
which indeed are Potential Parts of the General 
contain d not fo properly in it, as under it, a 
being within the extent and reach of it. 
17. But what Impropriety ſoever there my 
be in thefe Mens way of Speaking, their Notiou8 - 
as to thoſe three Acts of Prudence before men. 
tion'd is, I think, right enough, and it may bt : 
worth our while to beſtow a few Reflection, 
upon them. The firſt of them is Conſultation a. 
Ingiity, which indeed is very neceſſary, aug 
hat becomes every Wiſe or Prudent Man. Wha 
once 4 Man has propoſed to himſelf an End 
ſuch as he takes to be right, his next buſineſß 
to conſult, inquire, or deliberate, not whetit 
there be ary means for the attaining it or m 
(for 'tis ſuppoſed that a Man will not propot 
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himſelf an End which he thinks au 
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but what they are, and which of them is fitteſt 
for his Purpoſe. In order to which he muſt 
compare them both with the End it ſelf, and 
with one another. With the End, that he may 
know whether they are abſolutely fit and pro- 
per; with one another, that he may know which 
of them to prefer. For ſo the Traveller, when 
he has once propoſed and determin'd with him- 
ſelf to go to ſuch a place, he next confiders of 

the means. But in order to direct himſelf right 
as to that, he firſt turns his thoughts to the 
place again, and conſiders whereabouts it is, and 
in what Situation it lies, that he may thence take 
ſome general meaſures how to come at it. Then 
he takes care to inform himſelf more particular- 
ly, either by Map or ſome other Intelligence, 
about the ways that lead thither. Then he con- 
ſults and adviſes which is the beſt of theſe ways, 
which the neareſt, * which the cleaneſt, which 
the ſafeſt, which the eaſieſt to find, or whatever 
elſe it is that may recommend one way before 
another. And ſo in all other Caſes, the firſt 
thing we do or ſhould begin with after the fixing 
of the End, is to conſult and deliberate about 
the Means, and the greater any End or Under- 
taking is, the greater this Conſultation ſhould 
be. And accordingly in the Moſaic Account of 
the Creation we find, that even God himſelt is 
brought in as it were conſulting and adviſing a- 


bout the Production of Man. Not to ſignify 
ay real Deliberation within himſelf, or any 


Diffculty in the work, but to repreſent to us 
the 
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the Dignity of Man, and that he was made with 
\, admira Me Wiſdom, and great Prudence, as the 
\ RES Biſhop of Ely expreſſes it in his Com. 
ment upon the 4 © Agreeable to which j 
alſo the Language of the Apoſtle concerning 
God, when he ſays of him, that he workezh al 
things after the Counſel of his own WH, Epheſ. 1, 
11. Not that God can properly. deliberate, for 
that implies Imperfection, as ſuppoſing ſome de 
gree of Ignorance ; but this is Humavly ſpoken, 
as many other things are, and ſignifies only tha 
God does not proceed by mere Will and arbi 
trary Pleaſure in the Government of the World, 
but that his Will is directed by the higheſt Rex: 
ſon, and that his Providential Conduct is in all 
things as perfectly Wiſe and Prudent, as if he 
had "conſulted and adviſed about it never fo 
much. But however, tho? God be not ſtriftly 
capable of Deliberation, yet this may ſerve to 
| rd it to us who are, and is a great Re. 
buke to all Raſhneſs and Precipitation, and In- 
conſiderateneſs in Undertaking, one of the great. 
eſt Enemies in the World to à Prudent Conduct. 
And therefore ſays Solomon, With the well adzi- 
ſed is Wiſdom, Prov. 13. 10. And again ſays 
he, Every Purpoſe is eftabliſtd by Counſel, and 
with good Advice make War, Prov. 20. 18. 

18. But before I leave this Head of Conſultt 
tion, I have two neceſſary Remarks further to 
offer upon it. One is, that tho our common 
Morality appropriates it to the Means only, Jet 


it is alſo no leſs applicable to the End. Ls ſo 
ce 
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deed to the general End, or Happineſs .abſira#ly 
conſider'd, which is neceſſarily and unrefuſably- 
Jovely, but it may very well be applied to con- 
rete Happineſs, or to that particular Object 
wherein Happineſs is ſuppoſed to conſiſt. For 
ſure a Man may very well conſult and deliberate, 
mo not whether he ſhall be happy or no, yet 
wherein he ſhall place his Happinefs, whether in 
Riches, Horour, or Pleafure, or in ſomething 
more excellent than any thing this World can 
afford, This will very well bear an Inquiry, as 
appears by the Diverfity of Opinions which the 
Wiſe Men of old fell into about it. My other 
gemark is, That this Conſultation about the 
Means, has its chief place in thoſe Means that 
ead to a ſubordinate End. For as to thoſe 
cans which ſerve in order to the ultimate End, 
hat is, to that particular Object wherein Hap- 
dineſs does conſiſt, or which is the true and im- 

ediate Cauſe of it, there is not abundance of 
Deliberation to be uſed about hem, not per- 
aps fo much as is to be uſed about the Beatiſie 
eck it ſelf, For as to that Diſputes have 
deen, and may be; but that being once rightly 
x'd, there is not much need or room for a 
great deal of Deliberation about the Means that 
ead to it, or that are required to put us in poſ- 
eſſion of it. Eſpecially to Us Chriſtians, whom 
od has taken care to cafe of a great part of 
bis Trouble, by "deſcribing to us in large Cha- 
aters the way that leads to Happineſs. We 
ave his Spirit, and his Word ; and if our Ears 
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do not hear a Word behind us, I/. 30. 21. jet 
our Eyes at leaſt may fee a plain Rule before yz, 
that tells us, this is the way, walk ye in « 
He hath ſhew'd thee, O Man, what is good, &. 

Micah 6.8, . 
19. That which follows Conſultation is Jud 
ment. For when we have conſider'd and inqui 
red about finding the Means, the next thing w 
have to do is to judge of them when found 
To judge of them both as to their Natural and 
as to their Moral Capacity, whether they ar 
ſufficient for the obtaining the End, and whe- 
ther fit and lawful to be imploy'd for that pur 
poſe, and withal, which of them in either r. 
ſpect is to be prefer'd. After we have thy 
duely conſulted and inquired, then, and not til 
then, we are fit to judge; and how happy wen 
it if we would ſuſpend our Judgment of Thing 
till then. What abundance of Errour, and hn 
abundance of Sin fhould we by this mcans 4 
void ! While we ſuſpend we are ſafe, and wha 
we proceed not to judge till after we have pl 
conſider'd and adviſed upon the matter, we tak 
the beſt way to be ſafe too. For Attention u 
gets Light, and if we will ſee, we muſt firſt loi 
and the more we look upon the Object the bet 
ter we ſhall fee, and the more we ſhall diſco 
of it. And if by thus confidering we come 
a clear Perception, then we may ſafely juch 
and act too ; but if we have not that Light * 
muſt ſtay till we have, remain in our ſpent 
and not venture out in the dark, by acting 4 
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we doubt of. Indeed we are told in the Caſe of 
a doubting Conſcience, that the expreſs Command 
of a lawful Authority is to over- rule any ſuch 
Doubt, ſo as to warrant and oblige a Man to 
it notwithſtanding. Which indeed I acknow- 
edge But then this, as I apprehend, is to be 
underſtood only of that Doubt which a Man 
has concerning the Action it ſelf ſimply conſi- 
Ider'd, whether it be in it ſelf lawful or no. Such 
2 Doubt as this is without doubt to be over- 
ruled by a lawful Authority, whoſe weight muſt 
needs turn an equal Ballance. But if the Doubt 
Ibe upon the whole, taking in and including with 
the Action the Authority, alſo that commands it, 
whether even then it be to be done, I do not ſee 
how a Man can act under ſuch a Doubt as that; 
for there I think St. Paul's Rule takes place, that 
whatever is not of Faith is Sin, Rom. 14. 23. 
Every Man ovght to come to a Reſolttion one 
way or other before he acts, and be ſatisfy'd in 
his Mind of the lawfulneſs of what he is about. 
And the way to be ſo is to conſult and delibe- 
rate well before- hand, before we judge or act. 
And 'tis for want of this that Men run into ſo 
much Errour as they do, and into ſo much Sin, 
the Fruit and Conſequence of Errour. But con- 
ſulting and deliberating are thoughtful and pain- 
ful things, to judge and act is much more eaſy 
and ready, and Men are in a great deal of Im- 
patience, and ſo like haſty Travellers they take 
the ſhorter cut before the better way, preferring 
their Eaſe before Truth or Innocence. 
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20. The third and laſt Act of Prudence with 
reſpect to the Means, is that Order or Command 
which it gives for their uſe or execution. For 


when a Man has well weigh'd and confideri : 
the Means to any End, and finds them every, 
way fit for his Purpoſe, what elſe has the Mind , 


more to do but to give order for the putting Ml, 
them in Practice? This I confeſs. to be but 2 Ml: 
Metaphorical kind of Ex preſſion ; and therefore 
to bring it to a greater ſimplicity. and clearneſs, 
I think we muſt interpret this Order or Com- b 
mand as they call it. to be only an Iative kind 


eee; that ſuch Means before judged of 5 
and approved ſhould be actually uſed or applied. 


For the whole matter ! ies in this Syllogiſm. The , 
right Means is to be uſed : But this is ſo, There- M41 
fore this is to be nſed. Now the firſt Propoſs 
tion here, Prudence (as now coucern'd about! 
the Mean proceeds upon as a ſuppoſition, as 
Heing included in the propofal of the End. For 
whoever. propoſes any End in good earnelt, 5 
preſumed in the ſame act to will the rigit Means 
ro obtain it, contuſely and in genera), tho? not 
diſtinctly and in particular. This therefore i 
here ſuppoſed, that the right Means are to be 
uſcd, But then as to the ſecond Propoſition, 
This is the right Means, this directly expreſſes 
that ſecond Act of Prudence which they call 
Judgment, and implies alſo the firſt, that of Cor 
ſultation, as depending upon it. Then as to the 
laſt Propoſition or Concluſion, T herefore this i 
to be uſed, this contains that Prudential ” 
| | a 5 whic 
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which they call the Order or Command, and tho' 
an Illative Judgment is yet but Judgment ſtill, 
differing from the other only in this, that where- 
as that js a fimple and direct Judgment, this is 
à complex and illative one; and again, that 
whereas that is a Judgment concerning the f7- 
neſs of the Means, this is a Judgment concern- 
ing the actual »ſe or application of them, that 
is in ſhort, 'tis a Judgment for the doing of that 
WW which the former Judgment pronounc'd fit to 
be done. So that it is properly a Practical Judg- 
ment or Dictate of the Mind, that laſt Dictate 
which the Will is ſaid to follow, and which 
produces Conſent in the Will, and by the Will 
thoſe Motions or Operations (Imperate As as 
they are call'd) which are perform'd by the me- 
diation 'of the Body, and its external Organs. 
And this I take to be that Order or Imperial Act 
of the Mind wherein Prudence is concern'd, 
There is indeed another ſort of Order or Com- 
mand belonging to the Will, which is both more 
proper and more immediate, that whereby the 
Parts of the Body are moved. But I do not take 
Prudence, as being an Intellectual Vertue, to be 
properly concerud in this, but rather in that 
Order which is Intellectual, and which ſeems. to 
be no other than a Judicial Act. For indeed I 
underſtand not how the Mind can be ſaid to or- 
der or command the doing of any thing, any 
Me than by judging that it ſhould. be 
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21. And now Prudence has done her Patt. 
And where that ends, there the Executive Poy. 
ers begin. For the Underſtanding having given 
its Orders for the uſe of ſuch Means (in the way 
that I have explain'd) to the Will, if they con. 
fiſt in internal Acts, ſuch as the Love of God, 
ee, the Will then executes them her ſelf, but if 
in external, then the Will tranſmits. theſe Or. 
ders to the inferiour Faculties, that is to ſpeak 
out of Metaphor, moves thoſe Faculties to ad, 
or rather by the Power ſhe has over the Animal 
Spirits by Vertue of the Law of Union between 


the Soul and Body, cauſes ſuch Motions in the 


Organs or Parts of it, as are required to the 
performance of ſuch Actions. And in ths it i, 
that what we call the Uſe, or the Application, 
or Execution of the Means, does properly con. 
fiſt. Which Uſe depends more immediately up 
on the Will and the members of the Body, but 
remotely and originally upon the Underſtand- 
ing, upon the Will as the firſt Mover, and upon 
the Underſtanding as the firſt Director. And 
by that it is that Prudence (which is an Intelle- 
ctual AR, and properly ſpeaking goes no further 
than the Mind) comes to be concern'd in it. 
22. And thus I have now done alſo with the 
fecond general Office of Prudence, that which 
reſpects the Means, which I have diſtinctly re- 
preſented in the three particular Acts of it; all 
which I comprehend, as we uſually do, under 
that one general Name of the Choice of right 
Means. Now what theſe right Means are, is " 
. OD, the 
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the proper buſineſs of this Chapter to ſhew, 


Offices of Prudence. To particularize theſe 
Means will be the buſineſs of the next. How- 
ever there is a general ſort of Queſtion relating 
to this matter which may be here ask*d, and that 
is, Whether beſides the Moral Goodneſs, and 
Natural Aptneſs or Effectualneſs of the Means 
(two qualifications of them already mention*d) 
the Simplicity of them may not be another Con- 
dition to make them right, and required-by Pru- 
dence. The Thing that I mean plainly is, Whe- 
cher Prudence requires that a Man ſhould always 
act by the ſimpleſt Means, that is, ſhould take 


9 


of the Divine Conduct and Wiſdom, to act al- 
ways by the aoſt ſimple ways. Upon which 
Principle he lays a great weight, drawing from 
it Conſequences of the greateſt Importance to 
the Order both of Nature and Grace. Now LI 
muſt needs ſay, that this appears to me a very 
ear and certain Propoſition with reſpect to God. 
Which our moſt Excellent Author thus briefly 
at once demonſtrates and explains. I ſuppoſe, 
ays he, that God would: have the Body. 4 
Inould ſtrike againſt the Body B. New fince 


can go to ſtrike B by innumerable crooked Lines, 
and by one only, right one. But God only wills 
that 4 ſhould ſtrike B. And we ſuppoſe, _=_ 

Ss ne 
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which is concern'd no further than the general 


God knows all things, he well knows that 4 


the neareſt and ſhorteſt way to his End. The 
Occaſion of my putting this Queſtion is, becauſe. - 
an Eminent Author has made this a Character | 


i/ 
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he wills the tranſport of 4 towards B for 10 
other purpoſe, but only for the ſake of this in 
pulſe. - Therefore 4 'muſt be transfer*d towards 
B by the ſhotteſt' way, or by a right Line. Fo 
if the Body A were transfer'd to B by a crook 
Line, that would 'ſhew. either that the Tran: 
porter knew no other way, or elſe that he di 
not only will the coneourſe of theſe Bodies, but 
àlſo the means to effect it, otherwiſe than in re. 
lation to the concourſe it ſelf, which is againſt 
the Suppoſition. Again, ſays he; there is as much 
more Action requiſite” to transfer a Body from / 
to B by a Crooked Line, than by a Right Lins 
as the Crooked is greater than the Right. If 
| therefore God ſhould transfer 4 to B by 1 
Crooked Line double to à Right, half the Adi. 
on of God would be wholly uſeleſs. And ſo 
one half of it would be done without Deſign, 
and without any End, as well as without Effet, 
Moreover, ſays he, Action in God is Will. There 
fore there muſt be more Will in God to make 4 
to be tranſported Circularly than Directly. But 
now we have already ſuppoſed, that God had 
no Will as to the Motion of 4, but only wilt 
reſpect to the Impulſe. Therefore there is not 
Will enough in God to move A by a Crookel 
Eine. And conſequently, ?tis a Contradictiot 
that 4 ſhould move by a Crooked Line to 5. 
And ſo it is a Contradiction that God ſhoull 
not act by the moſt ſimple ways, unleſs we ſup 
poſe that God in the choice of the ways it 
makes uſe of to execute his Deſigns, has 2 
'F 5 thun 
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thing elſe in view beſides thoſe ſame Deſigns, 
which in our Suppoſition is a Contradiction. 
Other Conſiderations he has to this purpoſe, and 
from the whole concludes, | that according to 
this manner of concetving Things, | God cannot 
employ more Will than he needs muſt to execute 
his Deſigns. $0 that he always acts by the moſt 
ſimple ways with relation to them. © 

23. This carries a ſtrick Mathematical Evi- 
dence, and there is no diſputing againſt it. And 
therefore there is the more reaſon to inſiſt upon 
the Queſtion, Whether this would not be Wiſ⸗ 
dom in % alſo to act after this 1 
manner. The generality of Men would perhaps 
ike well enough to have it ſo, who as backward 
as they are to imitate God, are but too forward 
o do what looks like Imitation of him here. 
For they alfo are for acting by the moſt ſimple 
ways and means, are frugal and thrifty in their 
Religious Services, keep at-the greateſt diſtance 
from Supererogation, are afraid of nothing more 
han of doing too much, ſtand hard in dealing 
or Heaven, and are for going thither as Cheap, 
ind with as little Trouble as they can, and by 
he ſhorteſt cut. And can we blame this their 
rugal Management ? They underſtand the worth 
df Goodnets, and the value of good Actions, 


) ind ſo are not for thfowing any of them away, 
ot even for Heaven it ſelf. To what purpoſe 


s this waſt, as was ſaid in another Caſe, they 
hink may be as well applyed here. And indeed 
t this be Wiſdom, the World is full of _ _ 

wiſe 
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wiſe and prudent Men. And the Young Rich 


Man in the Goſpel, Mat. 19. 22. that came ſo 
briskly to our Saviour Chriſt, | to inquire what 
he ſhould do to have Eternal Life, and went 
away ſo ſorrowful from him, becauſe he wa 
bid ſell all that he had and give to the | Poor 
might be one of them. For perhaps he did not 
formally and expreſly chuſe to loſe Heaven, f. 
ther than part with his Eſtate: (that would have 
been madneſs even to ſottiſhneſs and extravz- 
gance) but only thought the Demand ſomewhat 
hard, and hoped to have it upon eaſter terms, 
In the mean time goes away ſorrowful, becauſe 
he could not have it at his own Price. This 
Man was a little too ſhort in his Ways and Means, 
and ſo, like a good Husband as he was, loſt 
Heaven to ſave the Charge of a Journey thither, 

24, Well, but as to the Argument, I think it 
muſt be granted, that if all other things were 
equal, this ſparingneſs or compendioufneſs of 


the Means, which is a Perfection in the Divine 


Conduct, would be ſo alſo in ours, and it would 
be our Wiſdom as well as his to act by the mot 
ſimple ways, there being no reaſon why any li- 
telligent Being ſhould do any thing in vain, ot 
to no purpoſe. And ſo far indeed the Ballance 
is even on both ſides. Tis true indeed the Wills 
and Acts of God are of an Infinite Value, aud 
fo the waſte and profuſion would be the greater 
if any of them ſhould be thrown away. But 
ſtill a Superfluity is a Superfluity, and there h 
this in common between him and us, that there 
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is no reaſon on either fide why any thing ſhould 


he done in vain. Here therefore there is an equa- 


lity. But yet upon the whole there is a vaſt 
difference in the Caſe between him and us, and 
that both as to the End, and as to the Means. 
As to the End ; the End which God propoſes is 
2 certain, preciſe, determinate End, that conſiſts 
as it were in an Indiviſible, as in the Inſtance 
alledg'd, that there ſhould be a Contingency 
ſuppoſe of A and B. But now the Happineſs of 
Heaven, which is the End of a Chriſtian, has a 
latitude in it, and admits of great variety of de- 
grees. So that that meaſure of Goodneſs which 
will ſerve for the loweſt degree of Happineſs, 
will not ſerve for a higher. Then as to the 
Means, as God preciſely knows his End, fo he 
as preciſely knows the very leaſt Means that will 
ſerve to acquire it; he knows exactly what will 
juſt do, the very ſhorteſt Line that leads to his 
Point. But now this we have not ſuch an exact 
knowledge of. For tho? we know the Terms of 
our Salvation in the general, yet I ſuppoſe it 
cannot be ſaid that we preciſely know to a grain, 
or a ſcruple, the loweſt degree of Holineſs or 
Goodneſs that will carry us to Heaven, that juſt 
ſo much Repentance, or juſt ſo much Charity, 
to the Nicety of a Right Line that lies the ſhort- 
eſt between its Points, will ſerve the :urn. $0 
that here is a great diſparity in the Caſe. ' And 
therefore to anſwer the Argument more formal- 
ly; Whereas it is urged, that there is no reaſon 
why a Reaſonable Being ſhould do any thing in 
: | „ 
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vain, I acknowledge it as a clear and inconteſ 
able Principle; but then I deny the Conſe. 
quence, that it thence follows that tis Prudence 
in a Chriſtian to act by the moſt fimple ways in 
order to his End, or to employ the leaſt. Mean 
that he can for the obtaining of it. And that 
for theſe two Reaſons ; partly becauſe he dag 
not preciſely know thoſe leaſt Means, and there. 
fore it would be Prudence in him, as it is in q 
Traveller, rather to take a compaſs, and go ſome: 
what about, than to venture upon a ſhorter cut 
which he has not a certain knowledge of. And 
partly becauſe tho! he did know theſe leaſt Means, 
the loweſt meaſure of Goodneſs that would 
bring him to Heaven never ſo preciſely, yet 
there is ſo much Latitude in the Happineſs of 
that Place, that that leaſt degree of Goodneſs, 
which would be ſufficient for the loweſt degree 
of Happineſs, would be too little for a higher, 
To which it may be further added, That that 
Man ſhews himfelf to have but little Iove or va. 
lue for either God or Goodneſs, that is for pre- 
Fiſeng as little of the one, and enjoying as little 
of the other as he poſſibly can. And beſides, 

after all there is no ſuch thing properly and ab. 
ſolutely ſpeaking as the leaſt Means to Happi. 

neſs, ſince as our Goodneſs (which is the only 

Means to Happineſs) increaſes, our Happinels 
will be found to increaſe with it. Upon the 
whole therefore I conclude, that it is not adi. 
ſable in Prudence for a Chriſtian to act after thi 
compendious manner with reference to his End, 

PI ep | {0 


ligion, to tread upon the very edge, and go as 
near as he can to Hell in his way to Heaven, en- 
leavouring after no more Goodneſs than he 


with fear and trembling, Phil. 2:12. and to give 
il diligence to make his Calling and Ele@1on ſure, 
» Pet. 1. 10. and in order to this, to be forward 
ind zealous, active and induſtrious in the Ser- 
ice of God; and the Practice of all Chriſtian 


Cor. 15. and making an ample Proviſion, and 
hing up in ſtore for himſelf a good foundation of 
ood Works, 1 Tin. 6. if by any means: he may 
ay hold on Eternal Life, and attain unto te 


Reſurrection of the Dead, Phil. 3. 11. 
25. Before I conclude this Chapter, I have one 
encral Remark to make upon this Part of Pru- 
ence relating to the Means, anſwerable to that 
chich was made before upon the other relating 
) the End. It was there obſerv'd, that that is 
e Part wherein the Wiſdom of the World 
which accordingly is ſaid to be Fooliſnneſs with 


my * * * 4 


5 World, all Worldly- minded Men, are moſt 
anting. Now as the Childrengof the World 
| chiefly in that Part which concerns the End, 
the Children of Light fail chiefly in this 
hich reſpects the Means. Our Lord himſelf has 
ade the Obſervation, and Experienee bears 
meſs to it, they either chuſing wrong Means 
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to be for the minimum quod fie as we ſay in Re» 5 


thinks will juſt ſerve to carry him thither, but 
ather on the contrary, to work. out bis Salvation 


Duties, even abounding in the Work of the Lord, 


od ; chiefly fails, and wherein the Children of 
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for the obtaining their excellent End, or 10 
imploying ſufficient Care and Diligence in th 
uſe of the right. Of the firſt ſort are they woe 
have a Zeal for God, but not according to know I 
ledge, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks Row. 10. 2. Thu! 
have a Zealous and truly Conſcientious deſire jniM 
their Way to ſerve and glorify God, but that 
their Way is wrong, and their Zeal, tho? warm 
is yet blind. Such as imbrace falſe Religion 
or that ſerve God in ſuperſtitions and miſtake * 
Ways of Worſhip, or that place Religion in ſuch 0 
Things, wherein the true Spirit and Life of i 
does not conſiſt. Of the ſecond: ſort are al 
flack, careleſs, lakewarm and indifferent Chri- 
ſtians, that are right enough as to their Er 
and as to the Means too, ſo far as their Judg 
ment and Choice is concern'd; but their fingu. 
lar Fault and moſt ſurprizing Folly is, that the 
do not imploy that Care and Diligence in the 
uſe and application of them for the compaſſin 
their End, that becomes either it or themſelvs 
Strange indeed it is that ſo much Darknel 
ſhould mix with ſo much Light; (for whit 
communion has Light with Darkneſs ?) but f 
It is, this is their blind and dark fide, their weal 
and feeble. part; and here it is that the Men d 
the World infinitely outdo and diſtance them 
nay, they are outdone by themſelves, takill 
much more Care, and uſing much better Manag: 
ment in the Affairs of the World (tho? that l 
not their End, as *tis the others) than they d 
in their great Concern of all, their one thit 
$1 ;  necellar 
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neceſſary. For indeed ſhould they be in all their 
other Affairs, as they are in thoſe Things that 
concern their Ha ppineſs and Eternal Welfare, 
they would even in the common Judgment of , 
the World paſs for very Fools. And ſo they 
would however, if Men did judge of Things 
and Perſons rightly, and as they truly are. But 
| know not how it comes to paſs, 1b Foll 

which would be excuſed no where elſe, finds 
Allowance, A Toleration, and as it were a Seu. 
duary in — N > 
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CHAP. IW. 


o the ele Aﬀs. or Off ces fe G 15 
Prudence, with reſpect to both En 
Means. Which Means are ſhewn to h 

fn Cod. s Commandments, and conſequent) ly 
that tis our Wiſdom to keep. them. 


| 
( 
] 
1. (Gmc prepare the way to . and 
Particular ſerve to clear and inlighten ö 
General Conſiderations, which indeed of them. 
ſelves (however uſeful for Order and Diſtindi- . 
on's ſake) have always ſomething dark and un. 
certain in them, and leave the Reader in ſuſpence f 
till their blank and empty ſpaces are fild up, II 
and their looſe and wandring Ideas are contract. ) 
ed and reduced to ſome certain and determinate . 
Inſtance. - And therefore having already taken a Hh 
general ſurvey of the Acts and Offices, of Pru- 
dence, which are as it were the firſt Shoots or 
Branches that f pring from this great Root and 
Principle of all Goodneſs, let us now go on to 
conſider what its Particular Acts and Offices are 
And becauſe Particulars always retain and in- 
clude the nature of the General, as being that 
and ſomething more, therefore ſince the General 
Acts of Prudence concern the End, and ths 
Means of obtaining it, we muſt keep within the 


ſame common bounds in our Account of its wg 
ticular 
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ticular Ads, which accordingly diſpoſe themſelves 
in a twofold general order, one relating to the 


End, and the other to the Means. "SE | 
2. There is but one particular Act of: Pru- 
dence relating to the End, all the reſt will be 
found to reſpe& the Means. Now that which 
relates to the End is this, that we propoſe God 
[only as our laſt End. To place it in Happineſs 
is not enough, becauſe that tho? a right End 2s 
far as it goes, is yet too general, and does not 
o0 far enough. Beſides the general Part of Pru- 
dence goes beyond that, as reaching, tho' indes 
faitely, to a right particular Object of Happi- 
neſs; chat is, to that Object whatever it be, 
wherein Happineſs does conſiſt. The particular 
Part of Prudence therefore muſt do that deter- 
minately, which the general does indeterminate- 
ly and at large; that is, it muſt point out God 


— 00S Won, — + 


Jo us as our laſt End, and that becauſe that 
Happineſs which we naturally and with one 


conſent deſire in general, can be found only in 
Him, as the true Object and Cauſe of it. For 
Prudence proceeds according to the Order and 
in the Form of this Practical Syllogiſm. That 


5 to be made our End which is the true Object 
of our Happineſs. But God is the true Objeck 
tot our Happineſs. There fote God is to be made 


our End. The firſt Propoſition of the Argu- 

ment expreſſes the general Part of Prudence, 

conſiſting in the Propoſal of a Right End. The 

Concluſion is that particular Part of it which 

Ve are now conſidering, as placing n 
a" I ER 
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End in God. The middle or aſſuming Propofi- 
tion contains the Reaſon of this Determination, 
which is becauſe God is our true Beatific Objet, 
all the Happineſs we are capable of, and al 
oat we ſeek or deſire being to be found only in 
«3 3 1079 | 

3. That it is not to be found in any Thing 
out of Him is moſt certain, whether it be Riche, 
or Honour, or Greatneſs, or Fame, or Glory, or 
Power, or any Good of the Mind, or of thy 
Body, tho? it be even ſenſible Pleaſure it (elf 
And this the School-Moraliſts, according to their 
Topical way, have abundantly proved; and 'tis 
plain enough in it ſelf that Happineſs cannot 
confiſt in theſe things, (tho? by Mens eager pur: 
ſuit of ſome of them one would think that they 
thought it did) only Pleaſure ſeems to carry at 
appearance of ſemething more than ordinary, 
as if Happineſs, which flies our fearch every 
where elſe, might at length be found there. And 
accordingly there it is that ſome have placed it 
the Epicureans among the old Philoſophers, | and 


Doctrin of a ſenſual Paradiſe, to which periuy 
ſome of our Millenarie, may approach a littk 
too near in their Account of Chriſt's Thouſand 
| Years Reign upon Earth. More particularly ant 
above all Cerinthus, who is ſaid to have plac 
our Happineſs for a Thouſand Years after thi 
Life in the Pleaſures of the Body. Which It 
deed, bating only the limitation as to the ter 


of daration, is much the ſame with the . 
| | meli 


8 Fr 
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»t4n Notion. But that the Happineſs of Man 
cannot conſiſt in any Pleaſure of Senſe, tho? | 
never ſo much greater than the preſent Laws of | 
Nature allow, ſeems a very Reaſonable Preſump- 
tion. For if it does, it muſt be either in the 
Senſe of Objective, or in the Senſe of Formal 
Happineſs; that is, either that ſenſible Pleaſure 
is that which is the efficient Cauſe of our Hap- 
pineſs, or that it is that wherein our Happineſs 
does formally conſiſt. That it is not the effi- 
cient Cauſe or Object of our Happineſs is plain, 
ſince Pleaſure being only a Senſation, is a cer- 
tain manner or modality of our own Being, re- 
ally not different from our ſelves, Modes not 
really differing from the Subſtances whoſe Modes 
1 | they are. And therefore to ſay that ſenſible Plea- 

WI fure is the Cauſe or Object of our Happinels, is 
v much as to ſay that we are our own Beatific 
| 


Object, or an Object of Happineſs to our ſelves. 
Which cannot be, partly, becauſe our Deſires go 
out of our ſelves after other Objects, whereby 
it appears that they are not ſatisfy'd by any 
ching within our ſelves. And partly, becauſe 
they have a capacity for, and a tendency to an 
Infinite Object, whereas we our ſelves are Finite, 
aud fo are too narrow and ſtrait- laced for oũr 
(ebes, and cannot ſatisfy even our own Deſires. 
| 4. If therefore ſenfible Pleaſure be our Hap- 
bineſs, it maſt be in the formal ſenſe of that Ex- 
breſſion, viz. that Happineſs does formally con- 
WT tin it. But as to that tis to be conſider'd. 
WT that tho? this Pleaſure, as all other, be propetiy 
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mediation of the Body, however it may affed 
or ſo abſolutely high, noble and truly 'delets 
her own Thoughts, without being beholden to 
any Bodily Motions or Impreſſions to excite 
which the Soul has immediately by her ſelf, ſuch 
more perfect and excellent than that Perception 
of Things which ſhe has by the Body, wWhich 
we diſtinguiſh by the name of Sight. As for 
Inſtance, That Not ional and Intellectnal Percep 
as ſuch; it being certain that what Senſe repre 
ctual then is more perfe& than ſenſible Viſion. 


And ſo : tis alſo as to intellectual and ſenſib 
Pleaſure, which carry the like Proportion to each 


being a Subject capable of it) yet tis of the Soul 
not immediately or by it ſelf, but by the media 
tion of the Body; that, as I take it, being the 
difference between ſenſible and intellectual Plex 
ſure. But now that Pleaſure which the Soul re 
ſents in this ſecondary and indirect way, by the 


of the Soul, 'and not of the Body (the latter not, 


us in a ſenſible way, we may preſume not to he 
in it ſelf ſo natural and congenial to the Soul 


ble, as thoſe Pleaſures which the Soul reſents 
directly and immediately by her ſelf, and from 


them; and the rather becauſe thoſe Perception 


as Thought, Reaſoning, or Science, are much 


tion which I have of a Right Line, is much more 
clear and perfect, than what appears to my Selil: 


Tents as a Right Line is not really ſo. Intell 


other. But now our Happineſs cannot conſiſt in 
any operation that is leſs: perfect, and conte. 
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attends fome Pleaſures of Senſe, 
gular and according to the order of Nature, 
Which ſeems to be a natural Admonition to ug 
that the final Happineſs of Man does not confi 
in ſuch Pleaſures, but that he is capable of, and 
intended for far greater things. 

5. And thus having ſnewn that the Happinck 

f Man does not confiſt in the Pleaſure of Senſe 
which looks the moſt like it, and is the moſt 


| courted for it of any thing in the World, I need 


not undertake to ſhew that it is not to be found 


In Riches, Greatneſs, or Power z; the greatcl 


{ard that recommends them to Mens Eſteem 
ing this, that they ſerve to furniſh them with 


Means 'and Opportunities for the enjoyment of 
the other. But beſides, we may take a ſhorter 


cut than by treading the ſeveral ſteps of that 
beaten Road, and that is by ſhewing at one: 
that the Happineſs of Man cannot poſſibly | con. 
ſiſt in any created Good. For as by Happinek 


it ſelf pan conſider'd, we muſt mean ſuch 


a ſtate of well-being wherein the Mind totally 
acquieſces, and takes full Reſt and Satisfaction 
ſo that which is the Obje& of Happineſs muſ 
be ſuch a Good as perfectly ſatisfies and quiet 
the Mind, fills all its Capacities, contents all it 


Deſires, and ſo gives her an abſolute Tranqui. 
lity and Repoſe. 


But now that the Creature 
does not in fact do this is plain by Experience 
which we find' in all thing, 


and Kat Reſtleſneſs and deſire of Change which 
ho con nſequent upon! it. we try one thing afte 
ans a M0 ©  anothi her 


& 2&5 


even when re. 


rower to Flower, but we go off from every 


tation. Every thing almoſt promiſes, but no- 
ting anſwers, and even the ſucceſſion of new 
Enjoyments {the beſt Remedy for the Emptineſs 
e find in each ſingly) rather amuſes than ſatis- 
fs. And as no created Good actually does this, 
Ib tis plain by Reaſon that it cannot do it. 
for the Objeck of the Will is not this Good, or 
tht Good according to a limited or partial Ac- 


Gd, in like manner as the Object of the Un- 
derſtanding is univerſal Truth. The Object of 
the Underſtanding is Being in its full latitude, 
or according to the common reaſon of Being, 
nd ſo the Object of the Will is Good at large, 
and according to the common reaſon of Good. 
And accordingly, as nothing can terminate the 
Capacity of the Underſtanding but what has 


l 


CDP — 


nothing can ſatisfy the Capacity of the Will but 


Good that muſt ſatisfy the Mind, and conſe- 
quently that muſt make it truly Happy. Bat 
now this the Creature is not, as being a limited 


the reſpective limitations of thoſe Ideal Reaſons 
hereby every thing was produced. As its Being 
55 ſo is its Goodneſs, both of them of a limit- 
Fd aud contracted extent, and therefore neither 
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other, as the ſearching Bee wanders from 


me with Diſappointment and a deluded Expe- 


eptation, but Good in general, or x-iverſal 


Wome way or other the Reaſon of all Being, ſo 


hat has ſome way or other the Reaſon of all 
Good, That is in ſhort, it muſt be a univerſal 


Good, and by participation only, according to 


of 
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of them fit to ſatisfy the Capacity of that Mini 
which aſpires after all Being, and all G00. 
Every Creature therefore mutt confeſs, its ute 


inſufficiency to be the Object of our Happinetz 
nay, the whole collection and amaſſment of c 
ated Good muſt acknowledge the ſame ; th 
very Depth and Abyſs of it muſt ſay that it 
56. But then where is it elſe > Why if it he 
not aut of God, tis plain that it muſt be in hin 
And there *tis moſt certain that it is. He is the 
Fountain of Eternal Bleſſedneſs, the true Cente 
of Everlaſting Reſt, and all the Springs of our 


J 
N irable 
ineſs. For 


—— 
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% 7 fell be ſatisfy'd with it, Pſal. 17. 16. 
| WThen, and 10 pas Fa al refolves into 
chat pious and devout Say ing of St. „ 
lin, Feciſti nos ad te, &. inquie- 1 7 


um eſt Cor noſtrum, dlonec requieſcat 


. _ » - 
- * 7 


te. Thou haſt made us for thy ſelf, and our 
Heart has no reſt, till it reſts in the. 
7. It muſt be therefore the particular Part and 


x Mofice of Prudence, eſpecially that which is Chri- 
u,, to make God our End. For the general 
part of Prudence reaching as far as this, that 
«vc ſnould chufe a right End, and this right End 
rW:ppearing to be God, it follows plainly that the 
particular Part of it muſt be that we ſhould place 
ei in %. For indeed it would be a vaſt Folly 


and I mprudence ( the greateſt that any Man can 


M poſlibly be guilty of) not to make God dur End. 
or what, can we expect but Vanity and Diſap- 
ointment all over, a fruitleſs Labour, and a 
aeluded and abortive Hope, if we place our Hap- 


pineſs any where elſe but in him who is the true 
orce upon that which cannot bear our weight, 
the Conſequence of which is to fall with Fio- 
lence, and receive Hurt and Ruin inſtead of Reſt 
eſpecially for a Chriſt ian, ſince the clear Revela- 
ons of the Goſpel concerning the true End and 
nal Happineſs of Man, that which was darkly 


intimated to Abraham in thoſe general words, 7 
% Shield, and thy exceeding great Reward, 
5.1. being clearly reveal d by our Saviour 


_ Chriſt, 
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And therefore ſince God has not only given u 
dued us with Faculties and Deſires which nb. 


and will, and leſt we ſhould miſs the true an 


way, by purſuing the World, and cleaving 
its Intereſts, as if it were his End and chil 
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Chriſt, the true Light of the World, when he 
tells us, that hi i Life Eternal to know thee th 
only true God, John 17. 3. And when he aſligy 
this as the Reaſon of that Bleſſedneſs which he 
pronounces to the Pure in Heart, becauſe thy 
ſhall ſee God, Mat. 5. 8. And accordingly on 
Life (which is that word whereby the ſoveraigt 
and final Happineſs of Man is expreſsd in the 
New Teſtament) is ſaid to be hid with Chriſt i 
God, Col. 3. 3. With whom alſo the Pſalmiſ 
aſſures us is the Fountain of Life, Pſal. 36. an 
that in his Preſence is Fulneſr of Joy, Pſal. 16 


wa — — — XX ow eats, ws 


mi Po CCA . ow © 


-a Nature capable of Happineſs, but has alſo in 
thing but himſelf can ſatisfy, and he both cn 


great End of our Being, has been pleas'd t 
point it out to us, and to tell us that Himſelf i 
the Good which we ſo paſſionately deſire, ' ant 
ſo blindly ſeek, it muſt be the very Fooliſhnel 
of Folly for any Chriſtian not to make God h 
End, much more fo far to forget himſelf and 
-him, as to place it in any thing of this vail 
World, whether it be directly and profeſſed 
accord ing to the Language of the Rich Epicure 
Soul: take thine' Eaſe, or whether it be conſii 
ctively and by conſequence, or in a pradid 


— ff -Y > Oo © ko Feyg 2 


Good. This is to be a Child of Darkn/s, ai 
not a Child of Lighr ; and beſides the Foll 
HR 55 : an 
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and Imprudence of the Conduct, beſpeaks alſo 
ſuch a Contempt of God, and of his Immenſe 
Greatneſs and Goodneſs, as nothing can either 
parallel or excuſe. Eſpecially ſince the Media- 
tory undertaking of the Son of God for us, 
who has been pleas'd to concern himſelf fo far 
for our Happineſs as to make this great and ex- 
Wcellent End attainable by us, preparing and pro · 
viding, and procuring a Union and Communion 
of God with Man, by uniting them both in his 
own Perſon, Whether therefore we conſider the 
Super-excellency, or the Attainableneſs of ſo _ 
great a Good, or the Manner or Price whereby 
it becames attainable, God by all means is to be 
made our End, the End of our Deſires, and the 
End of our Deſigns, the End of our Underta- 
kings, and the End of our Actions, and the End 
of all our Hopes, to which we are to refer what- 
ever we think, whatever we ſpeak, and what- 
ever we act, and in one word, to which our 
whole Life is to be directed. And all this is but 
2 complyance with God's own Deſigns, and a 
ſtriking in with his Wiſe and Gracious Counſels 
towards us. For when he made us, he made us 
or hizzſelf, to ſerve and glorify him here, and 
to be Happy in him for ever hereafter. And 
therefore to make God our End, is but to deſign 
that for our ſelves, which God had defigned for 
us before. And we cannot do more wiſely than 
to follow, nor more fooliſhly than to depart 
ſtom the Conduct of ſo unerring a Guide. 


8. And 
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who are lovers of Pleaſure more than lovers 0 
God, or Covetoys Men who in the Apoſtle's A 


the uſe of his Liberty. And yet this is what all 
Sin partakes of 'more or leſs, being a Declenſio 


Acts as by reaſon of their grofs Enormity ar 


che SchoobDivines tell bs of the laſt End by 
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8. And yet thus fooliſhly we do. For befot 
we proceed any farther, I muſt here obſer 
that this Rule of Chriſtian Prudetice is tranf 
greſsd not only by the Children of the Worll 
wko make that theſe End, whether they be En 
enreans whoſe God is their Belly, or Senſual 


count are Idolaters, but more or leſs by all Sin 
wers, For every Sin is in ſome meaſure a tum 
ing from God, and a converſion to the Creatutt 
Than which nothing worſe can be ſaid of an 
reaſonable Agent in the Conduct of himſelf, and 


from the chief Good, and an A plication to 
fomething elſe that has only the Mow of it 
But this is more eminently verify'd of all wilfal 
deliberate, and habitual Sins, or of ſuch fi ing 


equivalent to Habits. Which falls in with wha 


ing placed in the Creature by all mortal Sins 
Wherein I ſee nothing but what ( fo far) is right; 
fince *tis plain that ſuch Sins are Averſions fro 

God, and Son ons to the Creature, it not 

directly, yet at leaſt conſtructively and by cor- 
ſequence, ſince God is diſobey'd, and his ale 
for feited, and his Diſpleaſure wilfally incurred, 
for the ſake of ſome created Good. Tis certall 
therefore that in all fach Sins God is deſerted 


and ſomething elſe, like an Idol, ſet up in hs 
room 
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om, whether it be the Luſt of the Fleſh, or the 


"Wt of the Eye, or the Pride of Life. And this 
ce very Complaint which God himſelf makes 
e Prophet, They have forſaben me the Font. 
| an of Living Waters, and hewed them ont Ci- 


rms, broken Ciſterne, that can hold no Water, 
Li 

9. * ſo much as to the particular Office of 
briſtian Prudence relating to the End. What 
re have next to conſider are thoſe particular 
\&s of it which concern the Mears to this End. 
zut before we proceed to this Part, there is 2 
ertain general Conſideration to be taken in out 
ray, (general I mean as to what is to-follow, 
ho! particular with reſpe& to the Subject of the 
oregoing Chapter) and that is the Concern that 
trery Chriſtian ought to have, and the Care that 
e ought to take for the obtaining and ſecuring 
is his right and great End, iz. the Fruition 
nd Enjoyment of God. For *tis the thorough 
oncern and hearty Care that we have for the 
nd, that muſt oblige! and determin us to the 


Fd application of the Means, and that will 
"Wot fail to do it, according to that School Maxim, 


Ws vlt Finem, G. He that wills. the End, 
that is abſolutely and effectually, with a com- 
eat and perfect Will) wills all thoſe things that 
e neceſſary to the End. For tis the End that 


f Ives Order, and Meaſare, | and even Amability 
1 ſelf to the Means, and which alfo gives Mo- 
eto the Agent or Efficient, who as he applies 


ſelf to the Means for the ſake of the End, 
fo- 
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{ſo he proſecutes them in proportion to the vn 
ue and Concern which he has for the other 
For tho? the End does not properly exerciſe the 
Office of a Final Cauſe as-to the Love or Def 
of it ſelf, but only as to the Deſire of the Mean, 
that is, as by the Deſire of it ſelf it moves th 
Will to the choice of fit. and proper Means foi 
4 ' Its Attainment, as Vaſquez bu 
ſhewn at large, yet however ther 
muſt be an antecedent concen 
+2... and value for the End, ork 
the Agent will have no inducement to apply 
himſelf to the Means for the ſake. of it. Sine 
tis wholly upon the Account of the former, that 
the latter has any Application made to it. And 
therefore before we come to the particular Mean 
ave ſhould firſt conſider the general Concern an 
Care that Chriſtians ought to have about tle 
End it ſelf, and how to attain it; this being: 
preparatory Conſideration to introduce the other: 
The neceſſity of ufing the Means being founde 
upon the Importance of the End. 1 
o. Now this Conſideration falls very much 
in with that of a worthy Author, which he call 
the Neceſſity of Caring for the Soul. For what i 
it to take Care of the Soul, but only to tal 
Care that it may be Happy? And what is it i 
take Care that it may be Happy, but only it 
take Care about the obtaining that ſupreme all 
ſoveraign Good which is our true End, all 
which only can make us Happy? So that ti 
ſeems to come about to one and the ſame oy 

| - . wh 


In Priman ſecunda. 
Tom. 1. Diſput. 3. 
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rhich is the Importance of being Happy, and the 
Concern that every Chriſtian ſhould have about 

the obtaining that chief and final Good which 
only can make him ſo; And becauſe the wor- 
thy Perſon now mention'd has ſpoken ſo imticli 
and ſo well upon this matter, or at leaſt upon 
what is equivalent to it, I ſhall not need to in- 
large much upon this Part, wherein I am ſo 
happily prevented. However let me further re- 
mark, that this matter is very movingly ſet forth” 
(the beſt way of expreſling a thing of that con- 
ſequence ) by the trembling Jaylor's Queſtion; 
Sirs, What muſt I do to be ſaved? Acts 16. 30. 
IThe Anſwer to this Queſtion refers to the parti- 
cular Meant whoſe Conſideration is to follow. 
[But the Queſtion it ſelf primarily reſpects and ex- 
preſſes the Importance of the Eud, which indeed 
is the greateſt, and only truly great Concern in 
the World. And accordingly our Saviour calls 
it, the one thing needful, Luke 10. 42. in oppo- 
ſtion to the any things which trouble and di- 
ſtract us in this buſy Life, which are all but ſo 
many Trifles and Amuſements in compariſon of 
that one thing. Even Buſineſs which of all things 
relating to this World carries the face of the 
greateſt Ser iouſneſs and Gravity, and pretends 
to be of the weightieſt Conſequence, is but a 
Trifle compared to this. For indeed a Man has 
but one great Buſineſs properly in the World, 
and that is to make ſare his Everlaſting Happi- 
neſs, and to ſecure to himfelf the Fruition of 
that excellent Good which is the true End = 5 
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his Being. This is the whole of Man, his on 
conſiderable Intereſt and Concern, and that up. 
on, which all depends. Tis not neceſſary thy 
he ſhould be born to an Eſtate, or be fo, forty 
nate as to get one; tis not neceſſary that he 
ſhould ſucceed in his Attempts. for this or that 
Dignity, or Preferment, that he ſhould live long 
to enjoy his Wealth or Greatneſs, or even that 

He ſhould, live at all; but it is moſt abſolutely 
__ neceſſary, and of the laſt Importance, that he 

fhould arrive. to his End, that he ſhould attain 
to the Fruition of God, whoſe Loving- kindneſ 
is better than Life, and without whom he can- 
not be Happy. All the reſt may be ſpared, but 
there is no diſpenſing with this. Should he loſe 
all beſides, and gain this one thing, yet ſtill he 
would be Happy. And: ſhould he gain all be 
fides, and loſe this one thing, yet ſtill he would 
be Miſerable. For what Gain will ever. make 
amends for ſuch a Loſs > Not that of the whole 
World, if we will believe our Saviour Chriſt 
What ſhall it profit a Man if he ſhall gain tht 
whole World, and loſe his own Soul 2 Mark 9. 
Which is then only loſt, when it loſes God. Tx 
the Concern therefore of every Chriſtian, and 
one great part of his Prudence and Wiſdom, 
after he has fixed this his right End, to endes. 
vour by much Confideration to poſſeſs his Mind 
with a due ſenſe of its Moment and Importance, 
and of what Conſequence it is that he ſhould 
take care to ſucceed in this one Affair, whatever 
he fails or miſcarries in befides,, Which ** 
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be is Foronenly convinced of, he will then 
think it neceffary to apply himſelf to the uſe of 
ſuch particular Means as are requiſite for the Ac- 


WM compliſhment of bis great Defign. 
; 11. And this brings us to the Conſideration ot 
ee particular Acts and Offices of Chriſtian Fru: 
ence with. reſpect to theſe Means. Now theſe 


particular Acts may be all firſt , Vote; That this is 
ſum'd up in one "I eral call a general o war 
one, and that is, to chuſe thoſe 1 4 | 2 
yery Means to this our great © t: 
End, which God, who is our End, has choſen 
for us already. This muſt needs be à very Pru- 
dential Act in us to follow the Direction and 
Conduct of God, to chuſe thoſe Means to or 
End which God has already choſen for us, _ 
directed us to. I confeſs it is ſo far but an in. 
plicit choice, but at the ſame time tis a very ſafe 
one, and a very wiſe one. For God knowing 
moſt perfectly the Capacity of our Nature, _ 
the End for which he made us, mult needs know. 
what Mans are moſt fit to ſerve and procure 
that End ; and his Infinite Goodneſs will not 
ſuffer him ſo far to abuſe and impoſe upon our 
Weakneſs as to direct us wrong, to do that oy 
us which he has forbidden us under a Curſe fo 
o by one another, to make the blind to go out 
bis way, Deut. 27. 18. And therefore even 
without inquiring into the intrinſic Nature or 
Reaſon of theſe Means, we may ſecurely depend 
upon this in general, and reſt intirely 0 
tat the way which the All- wiſe and Good G 
e M 2 EE 
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has preſcribed to us muſt needs be the right, and 
indeed very beſt way to conduct us to our End, 
and conſequently that it muſt be our Wiſdom to 
chuſe that very way to walk in. For if it h 
thought a good Argument why we ſhould ſub 
mit to the Order of God's Providence, and be 
content with ſuch a State or Condition of Lift 
as he is pleas'd to allot us in the World, becauſe 
God who ſees through all, and to the End of 
all things, knows what upon the whole is truly 
Beſt for us, I know not, why it ſhould not be x 
| good an Argument for Subjection to his Lan, 
and for our chuſing thoſe Means to our final 
Happineſs which God himſelf has preſcribed us, 
For this is but reſigning our Judgment to God's 
Judgment, and our Choice to his Choice, and 
to take him for our Guide (and to be, ſure a very 
good one in the way that leads to himſelf.) and 
to be willing that he who cannot err ſhould 
chuſe for us. Which certainly no Prudent Man 
can be againſt. We are all willing enough that 
God ſhould chuſe our End for us, there God 
and we are agreed, becauſe we naturally love 
Happineſs. But we differ as to the way, and 
there we leave our Guide, and are willing te 
chuſe for our ſelves, and would fain be Happ 
in ways of our own deviſing. Which is the 
true original Cauſe of all the Sins which att 
committed in the World. But all this is for 
want of a right ſenſe of God and of our ſelves 
For 'tis plain, that there is every whit as much 


reaſon why we ſhonld refer our ſelves to the 
| | Choice 
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WF Choice of. God as to the Mears,. as there is that 
„Ve ſhould accept his Choice as to the End. And 
) WE therefore Chriſtian Prudence ſhould as much di- 
ect us to that, as Nature inclines us to this. 
12. But now theſe Means which God has al- 
© WY ready choſen for us, and by his Choice and Di- 
«WW reion warranted us to chuſe and follow, are 
© WY more explicitly, his Laws and Commandments, 
wich were both given and intended by God 
por our Direction to Happineſs, and are alſo the 
tue and only Means that lead to it. And firſt 
| they were given by God with this Deſen. : For 


_ _ 


as God made us for himſelf, ſo the Government 
which he exerciſes over us, and the Laws which 
he preſcribes us, are but a purſuance of the ſame 
kind Defign, namely, to bring us to himſelf. 
For ſince we can't ſuppoſe him to propoſe. 207 
Advantage of his own in concerning himſelf fo 
far about us as to undertake the Government of 
vs, and to give us any Laws or Rules of Life, 
and fince we can as little ſuppoſe that he does it 
for ſo poor a Reaſon as only to ſhew his Domvj- 
mo and Authority over ùs, and much leſs that 
he does it for no Reaſon at all, but out of mere 
Arbitrary Wilt and Pleaſure, ?tis very reaſonable 
to conclude, that the Laws of God are given us 

with this Deſign, to ſhew. us the Path of fe 
the true way that leads to. Happineſs, that by 
them we might attain to that great End for 
which we were made, iz. Everlaſting Felicity 
in the Fruition of God our chief Good. 80 
that in ſhort, the Deſign of God in giving us 
1 M3 „ 
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his Laws is to bring us to. himſelf, in whom on- 


= 


1y we can be Happy. A Conſideration hic 


y the way ſhould ſerve mightily to jndear th 
Laws of God to us, and invite us to yield 1 
free, ready, and chearful Obedience to then, 
even to run the way of his Commandments, inc: 


that which is the way of his Commandments i 
by him deſigned as the way of our Happineſz; 
eſpecially if it be alſo the true way that real 


* „ 


11 J 
VVV 
13. Now indeed this is the Caſe. The Lay 


and Commandments of God as they were given 


for our Direction to Happineſs, and with a de. 
ſign of conducting us to our End, ſo are they 
in reality the true Way and Means that actual 


lead to it. This falls in with, and may fairly 
be gather'd from that Reply of our Saviour; 


to the forward Inquirer, en the way to 
Heaven, If thou wilt enter into Life, keep the 
C ommand ments, Mat. 1 9. 17. SO then the keep- 
ing the Commandments of God is the Path of 


Life, the Way of the Kingdom, the direct Road 


that leads to Happineſs, deſcribed to us by him, 


who is himſelf the Way, the Truth, and the 


Life. Men may imploy their Wits, conſult their 
Eaſe, and flatter their Hopes in the invention of 
other ways, but if we will believe our Guide, 
5 way of Happineſs is the way of Obedience, 
the Practice of thoſe good Moral Duties which 
the Law of God, and the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt 
Which differs not from the other as to the things 
required, but only as to the manner of the 00 
ö N actio! 
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profitable or uſeful, (bois mic abr ) Is that 
which ſerves as a Means in order to an End; 

and ſo we ſay Bonum Utile, meaning by it the 
ö sood of the Means which is defired for the fake 
of ſomething elſe, in oppoſition to Bonum Ju- 


W111, which is deſired for it ſel. Theſe are 


the two great Goods of Man, and which he is 
concermd in Prudence to obtain for himſelf, the 


WH Goad of the End which is Bonum fucundum or 


| Happineſs, and the Good of the Means which 
is Bonurs Utile or Profitable Good z for as for 
Bonum Honeſtum that falls under Cite. But now 


this Profitable Good, or the Good of the Means, 


according to St. Paul, are good Works, all Moral 
Duties, and the ſeveral Vertues of Chriſtian Lite, 
WW Theſe are the Things which are good and pro- 
fitable unto Men, that really do them Good, 
and are for their Benefit and Advantage, as lead- 
ing them to their End; whereas other Things 
which Men make ſuch a pother about, ferve 
only to put them out of their way, or to let and 
hinder them in it. And accordingly 'tis remark- 
able, that our Saviour Chriſt knowing that in 


all Moral Inſtitution the propoſal of the End is 
the great Perſwaſive, begins his Divine Sermon - 


upon the Mount with Bleſſedneſe, and then re- 
commends certain Vertues or Moral Diſpoſitions 
of Mind, as the Means whereby that Bleſſedneſs 
5 to be attain'd. Let thoſe who exalt Faith to 

M 4 ä 


ation) jointly oblige us to. Theſe are the things S 
which St. Paul tells us are good and profitable un- 
i} Men, Tit. 3. 8. Now the very Notion of 
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the Prejudice or Neglect of a good Life conſide 


this. As alſo. they that decry Morality. Fot 
what is Morality but the right Inſtitution of; 
Man's Life and Manzers, according to the Lay 


and Commandments of God, which indeed i 


all Happ 


neither better nor worſe than the right and only 
yay to arrive to the Enjoyment of him and of 
On 

134. That it is fo by Divine Order and 4, 


| pie: is plain by the whole Tenour and 


nſtitution of the Goſpel, ſince even the Cor: 
ditional, which is the moſt favourable and in. 
dulgent part of it, indiſpenſably requires it of 
us, For the Goſpel, as I ſaid before, differs nat 
from the Law as to the things required, but on- 
ly as to the manner of the exaction. It exact 
the very ſame things, but not with the ſame fi 


gour, as allowing place for Repentance, and 


\\ 


very fame Obedience which that did, 


Pardon upon that Condition. For in the Gof: 
pel we muſt diſtinguiſh the Rule from the Co- 
venant, The Goſpel conſider'd as a Rule af 
Life abates nothing of the Law, but requires the 
even ſuch 
as 15 perfect and without Sin. For otherwit 
how do we Sin (as *tis plain we do) wheneve 
we come ſhort of it. For all Sin ſuppoſes an 
Obligation to the contrary ; and where there is 
no Law, there can be no Tranf grefſion. If there. 
fore there be Tranſgreſſion in all Defe&s of pe: 
fect Obedience, tis plain that we are ſtill under 
a Role obliging us to it. Thus far therefore 


There | is no Abatement, but what was Duty 101 
fore 


- _ 
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of the Goſpel, which indeed is that Part of it 
the Goſpel is not oppoſed to the Law as a Rule, 
oppoſed under the Conſideration of Faith and 


ot that good Works were then more required 
than they are now, or had a greater effect; but 
Ibzcauſe all depended upon the Perfection of 
thoſe Works, there being no proviſion for a 
Supply in caſe of any Defect. In oppoſition to 
this the Goſpel is a Covenant of Faith, or a 

ovenant of Grace. Not that good Works are 
hereby ſuperſeded or excluded from being the 
eans and Way to Happineſs, that's a great Mi- 
take ; but becauſe the Perfection of them is not 
abſolutely infiſted upon. Not inſiſted upon, but 
pow 2 ?Tis certain that it # inſiſted upon by the 
we of the Goſpel as much, if not more than 
ver. But that which does not inſiſt upon it is 
he lovenant Part, which indeed accepts of leſs, 
bz, Repentance and fincerity of Obedience, 
that is, a hearty endeavour to obey) inſtead of 
perfect and unſinning Righteouſneſs. And here 


iu this feſpect the - Goſpel relieves thoſe as a 
Lovenant, whom it would condemn as a Rule. 
T Becauſe 


which is properly oppoſed to the Law. For 
hat being alike in both. Nor are they properly 
orks, (Faith it ſelf being a Work) but as a 


bee of Faith and a Covenant of Works. 
Such was the Law, it was a Covenant of Works. 
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we is Duty, ſtill, and what was Sin before is 
zin ſtill, What Abatement there is therefore 
muſt be on the other ſide, in the Covenant Part 


4 


4 


ies the Abatement, and a great one it is. For 
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170 A Treatiſe of Christian Prudence. 
Becauſe as a Rule it obliges to Perfection, which 
as Human Nature now is, cannot be perform; 
whereas the Covenant Part exacts no more fron 
us, that is, makes no more the Condition of on 
Happineſs, than a ſincere endeavour to key 
God's Commandments, and Repentance when 

we do not. But then tis to be remember'd thi 
even this Conditional or Covenant Part, which 
is the Oraciou Part of the Goſpel, is full 3 
ſtrict and rigid, as far as its demands go, as th 
other Part of the Goſpel, or as even the La 
it ſelf. For the Covenant Part of the Goſpd 
does as obſtinately inſiſt upon Repentance and 
a ſincere endeavour. to keep God's Command. 
ments, as the Law does upon perfect Obedience 
as allowing Pardon only upon that Condition 
More than that is not required, but of that there 
is no Abatement or Diſpenſation. So that Obe e 
dience to the Laws of God is ſtill the Way anger 
Means that muſt lead us to Happineſs ; and 'ti 
the Language of the Goſpel, as well as of tht 
Law, If thou wilt enter into Life, keep the Com 
15. And thus it appears that the Command 
ments of God, thoſe Moral Duties which he ha 
injoinꝰd us, are the Way and Means whereby wt 
muſt arrive at our End, by the poſitive ord 
and conſtitution of God, And ra, . 
Paul tells us Heb. 1 2. 14. that without Holin 
no Man fhall ſee him. But I muſt further adi 
that they are alſo the Means to Happineſs in tit 
nature: of the thing it ſelf, which is = . 

1 i caſo 
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en why. they are injoin'd us. For God ha- 
Ding made us f directs 
{cans which will bring us to himſelf, and make 
s Happy in him. Accordingly he accommor 
gates his Laws to the nature of things, wherein 
nding this Difference antecedently to any con- 
itution of his own about them, that ſome 
hings are naturally, that is, in their natural 
endency or efficiency, for our Good, and other 
hings as naturally tending to our Hurt; the 
ormer he commands, and the latter he forbids. 
\nd all in purſuance. of the End for which he 


Ya — 


— 
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Now that there is this difference in things with 


hether as privately. confider*d, or as a Member 
f Society, is plain from the Effects, and by Ex- 
xrience, For who docs not fee that Temperance, 


ir Inſtance, is more conducive to that good 
ate and Temper of the Body which we call 


ealth, than Intemperance, and conſequently to 
he good State of the Mind too as depending 
pon that of the other? So again, as to the 
public Intereſt, who does not ſee that Honeſty 
id Juſtice, Love and Charity, Faithfulneſs and 


ell-beiag of Society, than the contrary Diſ- 
olitions or Practices? The Vertue and Power 
hich Plants and Herbs have variouſly to affect 
pur Bodies, either by way of wholſom Phyſic, 
rin the way of Poyſon, is not more plain or 
tai than the different Influence which cer- 
N tain 


himſelf, dire&s us to thoſe 


made us, and becauſe he would have us Happy. 
cation to the Happineſs of Man in this Life, 


ruth, ec. are more for the. Happineſs and 
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tain Diſpoſitions and Practices have, even! "n' 
 watural' way of operation, upon either the wal 
or ill Being of Society. And Cod in his Lay 
concerning theſe things, does but do as th 
Phyſician does by thoſe whoſe Health he taks 
the charge of. He preſcribes the wholſom Dix 
or Phyſic, and forbids the Poyſon, but mals 
neither. 

16. And the Carne Obſervation holds as wel 
as to the Happineſs of the other Life, which 
being of a Relative Nature as all Happineſs i 
and reſulting from à certain Proportion and þ 
greement between 'the Faculty and the Ob 
muſt depend upon and require a certain Temp 
and Diſpoſition of the Mind, as a Natural, Qu. 
lifcation for the Enjoyment: of it. We findi 
is ſo even in the Pleaſures of Senſe. Let the E 
be Unmuſically diſpoſed, the ſweeteſt Sounds uu. 
together with the greateſt Art of the moſt . 
ful Muſician will give it no Entertainment. Au 
ſo if the Organs of Taſt are under an indiſpo 
ſition by any diſorder of the Parts, either nam 
turally or by a Diſeaſe (as ſuppoſe i in a Fere) 
the Table is ſpread in vain with the moſt del 
cious Food, which as it finds no Taſt, ſo 
gives no Pleaſure. And if it be thus in the Jow: 
eſt Pleaſures, thoſe of Senſe, can it be otherwil 
in the higheſt, thoſe of Intelle& and Pure Ren 
ſon? Shall an invited Gueſt riſe empty, or 
idle at a nice and plentiful Table, merely be 
cauſe he wants a Stomach to eat, or a Palate f 


reliſh what he finds there. And ſhall an oy 


Ed Soul enjoy God, or is there no Diſpoſition 
equilite to make it reliſh or find pleaſure in the- 
reparations of the Heavenly Banquet? Are 


y us at any rate, and howſoever we come diſ- 
ſed to them £ No without doubt there are 
lipoſitions for this as well as. for other Enjoy - 
rents, a certain Temper of Mind which is to 
make us zreet partalers of the Inheritance of the 
Lints in Light, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks Col. I. 12. 
This the Goſpel myſtically. ſignifies by the Ned 


E-aven (ſtrictly and immediately that of Grace, 
ut more largely and ultimately that of Glory) 
o a Feaſt, becauſe of its Plenty, and Variety. 


1 


Ind Delight. And a Marriage - Feaſt made by a 


| ; 

i lig, becauſe. of its great State, Magniſicence 
ad Grandeur. And made by a King for his 
on Son, becauſe of its being all full of Love 
ud Endearment. And yet notwithſtanding all 
his Feſtival Preparation, the unprepared Gueſt 
as turned out for want of a Nuptial Robe. 
at according to the Morality, of the Parable, 
he had been permitted to ſtay, he would not 
ue fared mach better, but would: only have 
adured the Penance of being preſent at a Feaſt, 
ithout having a part in its Joy and Entertain- 
rent. 3 | 


17. Now this Beatific Temper that qualifies us 
Ir Happineſs, muſt in the general be to. be [ike 
liar Soveraign Good which is the Object of it, 
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hoſe the only Pleaſures that are to be enjoy'd 


ling gar ment, when it compares the Kingdom of 


And that a Marriage Feaſt, becauſe of its Joy 


1 that 
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that is, to be like God, to have our Minds cy 


formable to his Mind, and our Wills confom 


able to his Will, to reſemble him as far as hey 
imitable by us, to have fomething in our ſc 


anſwerable to thoſe excellencies which we ſal 


find and behold in him, and ſo to have a C00 
like and Divine Frame of Spirit, or as the Apy 
{tle expreſſes it, to be Pertatert of the Diun 
Niture, 2 Pet. 1. 4 And thit or this clex 
Reaſon," becauſe ident being i in ſome meaſuꝶ 
liłe God, tis not naturally e we ſhoull 
enjoy him, or take any Delight or Satisfadiol 
in beholding his excellent Glory, all Pleaſt 
and Delectation = founded in A greeableneſ 
and Proportion. When I awake up after thy Lil 
eſs, I 2 be por with it, Plal. 17. "Lot 
what a ſatisfying Likeneſs is thine > Our Lib 
neſs to tlie World makes us love it, but the low 
of it does not ſatisfy, O make us like unto The, 


that we may beſatisfy'd in Thee. 


18. More particularly this Temper that nati 
rally qualifies and capacitates us for Happineſs 


1 confiſts i in thofe good Habits, and vertuous Dit: 


fitions of Mind, which the Rule of Cod) 
ord, and particularly the Moral and Precep 


tive Part of the Gofpel, that which we call Pr. 


Fical Chriftianity,' enjoins and recommends to i 
as our Chriſtian Duty: Such as Juſtice and Rig. 
teouſneſs, Goodneſs and Charity, Truth and 
Faithfulneſs, Holineſs and Purity, &c. Becuſ 
im theſe things conſiſts the Morat Part of th 


Divine tae. that which affe&s his Wil, and 


| which 
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rich is the only part wherein we can pretend 
o imitate or reſemble him. And accordingly 


ee, and the like Vertues, are calPd his c;. 
„cable Attributes or Perfections, as being ſuch 
re derivable to us from him, and which we 


bay have in common with him, in oppoſition 


"MW thoſe Perfections of his which he has in pe- 
iar to himſelf, and whereof no Creature can 
'Wrtake, And therefore there is a neceſſity of 


n theſe, or elſe. we cannot be lie him at all, 
nd ſo, as was ſaid before, ſhall not be capable 
f enjoying him. And accordingly we are ex- 
Ported to be Holy becauſe God is Holy. To be 
erfect as our Father in Heaven is Perfect, to be 


ald us is Holy, G. But St. Job»'s words are 
articularly: remarkable to the preſent. purpoſe. 
very, Man that hath this Hope in him purifies 


en laſt ſpeaking of the Beatific Viſion, and of 
Fe transforming effect of it, which is to make 
like God. We ball be like him, ſays he, for 
e ſball ſee him as he js. But then he puts us in 
ind of another Likeneſs which is to go before 
as a Qualification for it, and that is to be 
ke him in Purity. And for this he draws an 
gument from our Hope of enjoying God. 
ay Man that has this Hope (that is the Hope 
ſeeing God as he is) puriſſes himſelf even as 
z Pure, that ſo he may be a meet 3 


ur reſembling him or communicating. with him 


ollowers. of God as dear Children, to be Holy! 
all manner of Converſation, as he that has 


ſelf, even as he in pure, 1 Joh. 3. 3. He had 
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of that Bleſſedneſs, which as our Saviour in 
forms us is reſerv'd for the Pare in Heart. . 
ſhort therefore, there is a neceſſity for us, as 
be lite God, that we may enjoy him, ſo alſo 
be indued with Moral and Vertuous Diſpoſi: 
ons of Mind; without which we cannot be lik 
him, nor conſequently enjoy him. And accord: 
ingly the Pſalmiſt puts both theſe Qualification 
together, I will behold thy Face in Righteouſnſ, Wil; 
and when I awake up after thy Likeneſs, I ſhall 
fatisffd with it. VF 

19. But there are two Moral Diſpoſitions 

' © which-are more particularly neceſſary to quali 
us for the Fruition of our laſt End, and to make 
us meet Partakers of that Happineſs which cor 
ſiſts in it, and that is, CHarity and Parity, That 

Charity as it refers to our Neighbour, and ſigni 
fies our Benevolence or Good-will towards hin 
is a neceflary Qualification is plain, becauſ 
without this Love to our Neighbour we cannd! 
be like God, who is all Love and Goodneh 
overflowing with Kindneſs to all his Creature 
and doing Good to them as far as they are c. 
pable of his Goodneſs. And accordingly tis 
Diſciple of Love inforces Brotherly Love, and 
exhorts to the Practice of it from this very Conf 
ſideration. Beloved, let ws love one another. Fr 
Love is of God. And every one that loveth is bn 
of God, and knoweth God, 1 John 4. 7. That 
is, gives Evidence that he has a right Knowledg 
of God, both of his Nature and of his. Wil, 


that he has well conſider'd, and well underſtzo 
| = 
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hit God is in himſelf, as well as what he fe. 
quires of us. On the other ſide he tells us, that 
he that loves not, kows bt God. Implying 
hat his Heart betrays His Head, and ſhews that 
Pe is perfectly ignorant of the Natiire of God, 
and a mere ſtranger to him, how high ſoever he 
oy pretend to ſoar in his Speculations of him. 
Ind all for this common Reaſon, becauſe God 
is Love. Again ſays he, God 3s Lobe, and he 
that dwelleth in Love dwelleth in God, and God 
n him, 1 John 4. 16. And if God be Love 
then we muſt be affected with the ſame good and 
Joeing Spirit, if ever we mean to be Happy with 
him, or in him. Then as to Charity as it relates 


35 our chief Good, this is ſo immediate and ne- 
eſſary a Qualification for Happineſs as nothing 
kan be more, ſince all Enjoyment depends upon 
the Love of what we are poſſeſs'd of, and there- 


ſhould enjoy him. And for this feaſon it is that 
the Love of God is ſo ſtrictly injoin'd, and in 
ſo high a mieafure, no leſs than that of the 
whole Heart, Soul, Mind and Strength, and that 
the Precept which requires it is call'd the Firſt 
and the Great Commandment. Firſt and great 


that *tis the Principal and moſt Fundamental 


Bye, we can never enjoy. 


4 


74 
2 


to God, and fignifies the Love or Deſire of hini 


fore unleſs we love God, *tis impoſſible ive. 


in many reſpects, and in this among the reſt; 


Qualification for Happineſi, as immediately re- 
Ipeting the Object of it, which if we do not 


20. The 
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20. The other great Moral Qualification thy 
is more eſpecially neceſſary to fit and diſpoſe y 
for Happineſs in the enjoyment. of God the tnx 
Object of it, is Purity, that part of it more py. 
ticularly which relates to the Pleaſures of Sexy, 
Meaning by it ſuch 2 Habit or Diſpoſition of 
Mind whereby we are moderately affected to. 
wards all ſach Pleaſures, - including ſuch Mean 


— > ne he. ett 
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as are neceſſary to work that Moderateneſs o 
Tndifferency of Affection in our Minds. Parti. 
cularly theſe two, Firſt, ſuch a due Repreflion Mt 
of our Thoughts and Defires, and Government , 
of our Paſſions, as may keep them within com Wl: 
paſs, and hinder them from running out too Bll! 
eagerly after ſuch Pleaſures. And Secondly, fu t 
a Denial, Privation, and Abſtemiouſneſs in the WM 
ufe of all fuch Pleaſtres as may deaden us to the WM 
love and deſire of them, and prevent our being r 
inſlaved and fubdued by them. This comes un WW 
der the Chriſtian Duties of Selfdenial and Ma. i. 
 tification, one great end of which is to wean wil F 
from ſenſible Objects, and Pleaſures, the love of Wa 
which is always inflamed by Indulgence, and f. 
much abated by Privation and Abſtinence. Now f 
the reaſon how the being thus affected towards ill p 
the Pleafures of Senſe comes to be fuch a Qual» ſu 
fication for the Final Happineſs of Man is this Bil 
God the Object of this Happineſs is a Spirimu / 
Being, and the Happineſs of Heaven, which coi Wi 
ſiſts int the Fruition of him, is all over of a Ri Bl 2. 
tionat and Intelle&ua} Nature. Tis no other b 
in ſhort, but the Pleaſure of the Underſtanding Wil tt 


——— — 


contemplating the Supreme Truth, and of the 
Will tranſported with the Love of the Soveraign 
Good. And therefore the Love of ſenſible Plea- 
ſure, if once it comes to be ſtrong and vehe- 
ment, muſt needs very much indiſpoſe us for 
the enjoyment of a Good fo. purely Spiritual, 
and a Happineſs ſo purely Intellectual as this is; 
and if ever it riſes ſo high as to ſubdue the 
Mind to it, and-to become the prevailing and 
governing Affection of the Soul, (the Cafe and 
Character of thoſe, who are lovers of Pleaſure 
more than lovers of God, 2 Tim. 3. 4.) it muſt 
needs utterly unfit and unqualify us for both, 
For what can a fenſualized Soul, that has con- 
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Objects and Pleaſures; find in Heaven, that will 
ſuit or reliſh with that his vicious and diſtem- 
perd Taft ? A Mabumetan Paradice would ſuit 
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in Heaven they would meet with nothing but 


Fiuſtration and Diſappointment. Heaven would 
afford no entertainment for ſuch Paſſions, and 
ſach Paſſions would as much unfit and indiſpoſe 
bor Heaven. And therefore St. Peter, with a 
breſſing earneſtneſs, cautions us againſt them, 
vpon the account of their Enmity and Hoſtility 

b 


againſt our better Part. Dearly beloved, I be- 
Hleſoly Luſti, which war againſt the Soul, 1 Pet. 


L 

WH fem in unlawful Circumſtances, or by ind 115 
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trated a Paſſion. and a Fondneſs for ſenſible 


ſuch Inclinations and Affections very well; but 


ſeech you as Strangers and Pilgrims, abſtam fron 


2.11. They war againſt the Soul not only by 
betraying us into Sin, either by conſentiag to 


————— . 
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ing them in an immoderate degree, but alſo and 
chiefly as making us unfit for the enjoynieit 
and indiſpoſing us for the reliſh of a far greate 
Good, and more noble Happineſs. And accor. 


ingly *tis obſervable that St. Fohz, among al 


the Moral Diſpoſitions, ſingles out this of Pu: 
ty, whereby to expreſs our Preparation for Hes. 
ven. Every Man that has this Hope purifies bin. 
felf, &c. And our Saviour applies this Purity 
to the Heart, to ſhew how that ought to be at: 
fected and diſpoſed for Happineſs. Bleſſed wn 
the Pure in Heart, for they ſhall fee God. O il 
finite Purity, what Heart will be fit to fee thee 
if thou doſt not purge and cleanfe it 2 O putif 
us by thy Grace, and ſo fit us for thy Glory. 
21. Here I find occafion for two Obſervations 
which may deſerve to be taken in our way. On 
78, that this is one part of the Immorality ol 
ſenſual Pleaſure, whenever it is Immoral, that 
it naturally unſits us for that Happineſs which 
eonſiſts in tlie Fruition of our laft End. I fay 
whenever it is Immoral. For the Pleaſure ol 
Senſe is not in it ſelf abſolutely Evil as ſuch, bit 
a natural Good. But it may become Evil, e 
ther by being confented to in undue Cireum- 


ſtances, ſuch as are not for the good of Societ), 


or in ſuch a degree as is not for the private 
good of the Perſon at preſent, or laſtly thi 
third way, as unfitting him fer the Happineſs of 
arother Life. For if a Good be in its kind ne- 
ver f- great, yet if it deprives us of a' greatet 
cod, or unfits us for the enjoyment of "7 
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that caſe it becomes Evil, as doing us more Hurt 
than Good, and conſequently upon the whole, 
Hurt. And could we ſuppoſe any thing higher 
or greater than the Fruition of God, and that 


come Evil. But God being our chief Good and 
aft End, this cannot poſſibly be. The other 
Obſervation relates to the eaſure and due order 
of Chriſtian Temperance, which in conſequence 
of the Premiſes muſt be extended beyond that of 
Bodily Health. ?Tis true indeed any Injury done 


think the keeping within thoſe bounds ſufficient 
to fulfil the Duty of Temperance. - For a Man 
may go very. far in thoſe Indulgencies towards 
the diſcompoſing the Moral Temper of his Mind, 
and the unfitting himſelf for the Enjoyment of 
God, and the. pure Spiritual Joys of Heaven, 
and yet ſtill keep within the compaſs of not in- 
uring his Health, or rendring his Body leſs apt 
to ſerve as an Inſtrument to his Soul. To allow 


ble Pleaſures, as in Eating and Drinking, Ge. 
good State of our Bodies, is not a juſt Notion 
of Chriſtiau Temperance, but the good State of 
the Mind maſt be alſo taken into the Account, 


fo the Rational part, as in Drunkengeſs, but 


we ſhould be thereby render'd unfit for the en- 
joyment of that higher and greater Good, even 
the Fruition of God himſelf would thereby be- 


[to that in the proſecution of ſenſible Pleaſures, 
s enough to make us Intemperate; but I cannot 


our ſelves therefore in the deſire or uſe- of ſenſi- 


ſo far as is canſiſtent with our Health, and the 


not only that it be not diſturbd at preſent as 
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alſo and chiefly, that it be not diſorder'd an 
Hilcompoſed for the future, that the Affectionzt 

rt of the Soul (which is its Taſt or Palate) 

not by too free Indulgences in the low Pla. 
ſures of Senſe ſo far corrupted and debaudi{ 
29 not to reliſh the far higher Enjoyments of 
another Life, thoſe pure Pleaſures which are o 
the Right Hand of God, in whoſe Preſence j 
Fulneſs o of Foy, but ſuch as Pare and well-affet 

d Souls can only taſt. 

22. This I take to be if not the ful Notig 
of Chriſtian Temperance, yet at leaſt what js 
neceſſary to fl it, and to be a great Branch of 
that Sobriety recommended by the Apoſtle, Ii. 
2. T2. as the firſt part of the Duty of Man, and 
which in all reaſon may be ſuppoſed to reſpel 
his State in the other World as well as in thi 
and to take its meaſures from it. And this give 
a good account why Marrifieation and Self denid 
ſhould be fo much inſiſted upon as Chriſtian 
Duties in the Goſpel. For tho? they are of gret 
uſe eyen as to our preſent ſtate, yet there i 
much more reaſon both for the Duties them- 
ſelves, and for the Precepts and Exhortations 
concerning them, upon the Conſideration of 
their being Preparatory Exerciſes in order to the 
Happineſs of a Future State. Every Chriſtian 
therefore owes fo much to himſelf, and the con- 
cern which he cannot but have for his own Haß⸗ 
pineſs, as to prepare here for what he hapes {or 

ereafter, and in conſequence of this to pi 
himſelf as St. John adviſes, and as St. Paul, K 
make 
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make no proviſſon for the Fleſh to fulfil the Lute 
thereof But rather by Habitual Mort ification 


and all Self- denying Practices to endeavour ta 
get above the Body, and the inferior rcliſhes and 
oratifications of the Animal Life, and accord- 


ing to the fore-mention'd Admonition of St. 
peter, to confider himſelf as a Stranger and a 
Pilgrim, one that is not in his Native Country, 
but haſtening to it, and accordingly to abſtain 
from whatever in his way may make him unfit 
for his End, and particularly from Fleſhly Luſts 


* * 


which war againſt the Soul. 


23. Well then by theſe Conſiderations it now 
appears what are the Mears that lead to our 
great End, that the Commandments of God and 
the Daties of Chriſtian Life are thoſe Means, 
and that in the nature of the thing as well as by 
Divine Conſtitution. And this I take to be one 
great part of their Morality, or Moral Goodnels, 
viz, the Natural Aptneſs and Tendency which 
they have to fit and diſpoſe us for our final 
Happineſs. And for this reaſon it is that God, 
who is willing we ſhould be Happy, having 
made us for that very End, requires them of us, 
and obliges us to them by all the Authority he 
has over us, and that becauſe he knows that 
without thoſe Moral Diſpoſitions we cannot be 


Happy, as not being vet Partakers of that fa- 


veraign Good wherein Happineſs does conſiſt, 


For this reaſon it is for inſtance that he com- 


mands us to /ove him. Tis not that he covets 


our Love, or ſets any value upon it merely as 
„„ ſuch. 
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ſuch. For what is our Love to him? Nothing 
at all. But tho? it be nothing to him, yet it js 
ſomething to our ſelves, as being a neceſſary 
qualification for our | Happineſs. | For without 
loving God we cannot enjoy him, and this Gol 
knows, and therefore he requires that we ſhould ! 
love him. And not only fo, but that we ſhould 
love him with all our Heart, Soul and Mind 
and Strength, and that becauſe he knows that x 
leſs degree of Love than that, is neither worthy 
of him, nor will qualify, us to be Happy in hin, 
And ſo in other Inſtances. Cod ſuits his Laws 
to oxr Nature, and to the nature of things, ma. 
king thoſe things our Duty which of themſelye 
have a natural alliance and connexion with our 
Intereſt, and are conducive to our Happineſs, ſo 
that while we do our Duty to him, we may ſerv; 
and benefit our ſelves at the ſame time, and in 
the ſame Inſtance. And this is that which makes 
the Laws of God to be ſo good, ſo excellent, 
and fo reaſonable as they are, and to deſerve 
all thoſe great Characters and high Commends 
tions which the Pſalmiſt beſtows upon them in 
the 119th Pſalm. And this is that alſo which 
makes the Service of God to be truly a reaſon- 
able Service, and indeed perfect Freedom. For 
nothing certainly can be more reaſonable than 
for a Man to proſecute his own good, nor con- 
ſequently than to ſerve and obey God, ſince that 
of it ſelf is a certain Means to that End, and his 
own Good is the natural Fruit of that Obedi- 
ence. - And how ſhould this. indear the Crug 
6 „% V% » 0M 
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or God to us, make us in love with our Duty 


nd to yield the moſt free, ready and chearful 
Obedience to his Laws, and to do his Will on 


ore and Prudent Chriſtian ſhould look upon the 


any imperious Curbs and Reſtraints or Re- 


rievances (as Human Laws for want of Wiſdom 
br Goodneſs in. thoſe that make them may ſome- 
mes be) but as ſo many kind. Proviſions and 
xpedicnts for our Happineſs, and ſo many gra- 
bus Inſtructions to direct and bring us to our 
rue End, and in this view to yield them Obe- 
lience, not ſuch as is forced and violent, ſervile 


ſberein Love is the prevailing Principle, as be- 
omes one that is under a Government fo good 
nd gracious, and fo every way directed and 


as that of God's 1 
4 And now fince it appears that the Means 
hat lead to our End, the great High-way of 
ppinels, are no other than God's Command- 
ents, it alſo further appears, and that by the 
me light, what the particular, 'Aﬀts and Offices 
of 


o him, willing to be ſubject to his Government, 


Earth even as the Angels do it in Heaven, ſince 
ar own Benefit and Advantage is both the 
reaſon of his Laws, and the natural Effect and 
onſequence of keeping them. Every Wile there 


vs and Commandments of God; not as ſo = 


renchments of our Liberty, nor as ſo many ar- 
tary Impoſitions, much leſs as Burthens and 


nd extorted by Fear, ſuch as Slaves pay to Ty 
ants, but ſuch as is liberal and ingenuous, and 


e ter'd for the beſt Advantage of the Sub- 


Ne — — oem. 
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of Chriſtian Prudence are. That they are inde 


Devices and Deſires of our own Hearts, but t 
apply our ſelves to keep God's Commandment 
and to take hold of thoſe Paths of Life whid 


In Scripture every where commends for ſuch, i 


_ ſame. 
all the little Plots and cunning Intrigues of Hl 


a great Noife and Figure in the World, but alt 
all the true Wiſdom of Man is to attain his En 
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no other than this, to have a diſtin& Regard 
and to pay a due Obedience and Obſervance g 
all the Commandments of God, and to put wii 
ſuch good Diſpoſitions of Mind, and to pradig| 

uch Vertues and Moral Duties as they requir 
from us. This is our Wiſdom, and indeed the 
wiſeſt thing we can do, not to indulge our om 
Fancies, or fulfil our own Will, or to follow th 


he has deſcribed to us. This is true Wiſdon 
and Prudence, and that which the Holy Gba 


whoſe Account and Language a wiſe Man and 
good Man, a wicked Man and a Fool are th 
He therefore that is truly Wiſe and Pn 
dent will apply himſelf to the keeping of God 
Commandments, as the ſafeſt and indeed on 
ſure way and means to his End, and by this! 
will give a better proof of his Wiſdom than 


man or Worldly Policy, or by the moſt ac 
and ſubtile Reaſonings and Diſcourſes of tl 
Learned. Theſe things caſt a glaring and 
dazzling Light upon Mens Eyes, and may mil 


and conſequently to apply himſelf to the cho 
and uſe of ſuch Means as will help him to! 
tain it. And therefore ſince the Commandmes 


_— 


— RC 


of God are truly thoſe Means, it follows that ie 
muſt needs be our Wiſdom and Prudence to 


keep them, according to the words of Moſes to 


a obedience, Ney therefore and do then, for this 
i- Jour Wiſdom and your Underſtanding, Deut. 
e. 6. Which falls in with thoſe words of Job, 
Wd uno Marr he ſaid, Behold the Fear of the 
Lord, that is Wiſdom, and to depart from Evil is 
tUrderſtanding, Job 28. 28. 
ny 25. It is it ſeems not only Wiſdom, but our 
114) 


dom, the Wiſdom of Man, the Wiſdom that 
belongs to his Nature, as being made for Hap- 
Lndition of his Nature, as having Capacities 
for fully qualifying himſelf for this Happineſs, 
bereas his Faculties will carry him but a very 


ite way in Theory, and the Notional Know-. 
eee of Things. The Wiſdom that belongs to 
s preſent Circumſtances in this World, which 

5 


wholly in order to the other, and is no fur- 
ter conſiderable than as a Preparation fo it. 
e Wiſdom that belongs to his Duty, it being 
Duty bound upon every Man by the Principle 
tf Self-preſervation, to conſult his own Final 
appineſs, and to apply himſelf to the Means 
tat are neceſſary to that great End. And after 
lis I need not ſay the Wiſdom that belongs to 
vey Man's greateſt Intereſt and principal. Con- 
em is to _ be Everlaſtingly Happy. Upon all 
dich Conſiderations it appears, that the ſtudy 
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pineſs, that belongs to the preſent Sate and 


Is Intere7 ; nothing being more plain than that 


and 
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and practice of Piety and Religion, the devoting 
our ſelves to the Service of God, and to the 

Obedience of his Laws, is the true and prope 
Wiſdom of Man, in which he is concern'd pris 

 Cipally to imploy and improve himſelf, and t 
which all his other Learning and Knowledg 
ont to he peſetr Md. 
26. And thus having ſhewn that 'tis our Wil. 
dam to ſerve. God and keep his Commandment 
as being the true Means that lead to our End, | 
know not what I have further to add upon thi 
Canſideration, unleſs it be to carry the extent of 
it ſo far as to obſerve that 'tis our Wiſdom toi 
do the ſame, that is, to walk by theſe Rug 
Which God has given us, and to live Good and 
Religious Lives, not only upon the Principle 
of Chriſtian Faith, but even ſuppoſing the 
Doubtfulneſ5 of thoſe Religious Grounds we have 

| hitherto gone upon, and the uncertainty of 
Future State. Were theſe things as doubtful a 
fome would wiſb, yet with a Prudent Man thi 

| would make no difference in the Conduct of hi 

Life, which would be juſt. the ſame as if they 
were never ſo certain. The Reaſon of which! 
very clear, becauſe in all Caſes of Moment, et 
pecially in a matter of this vaſt. Congernmeil 
where 40 is at ſtake, it is a Rule of Prudenc 
for a Man to take the ſafeſt: ſide, and to expol 
himſelf to as little Hazard as is poſſible. - But 
now *tis plain, that the ſafeſt ſide is the (ide 0 
Religion, there being no Hazard run that wi} 
by him that lives according to its Roles 
t E I eva 244 1d 
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n prove to be falſe, whereas there is the 
preateſt Hazard in the World run the other way 
by him that tranſgreſſes the Rules of Religion, 
f it ſhould at laſt, prove true. And therefore 
vere the Reaſons equal on the fide of Faith, 
and the ſide of Infidelity, yet there is ſuch 'a vaſt 
equality in the Conſequences of each Suppoſi- 
lion, that ſtill the Wiſdom of Piety would be 
utify'd of all her Children, and the good Man 
rould act with the greateſt Prudence . Dif- 
rtion, and the wicked Man with the greateſt 
olly and Madneſs in the World. Therefore | 
Wrery way Religion is our beſt Wiſdom; and 


Wiccordingly I ſhall conclude this Chapter, " with 
u hat the wiſe Preacher makes the Cone of 
g he whole matter, viz. Fear God, and keep his 


onandments . : F. or thin 2 the whole 1 M an. 
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Means. And having ſhewn that this laſt conſit 


too, ſo as to leave the other undone rather thal 
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8 H . 
ien; is cnfuler'd how fir 257 zan * 


' dence is concern in the order and mann 
ef keeping God's Commandments. And 


| Aural 120 we kane % "A 


i 


YR 8 
WI E "DM . 1 * 0 by ©od's 1 
fiſtance) the Acts and Offices of Chi 


ftian Prudence, both General and Particular, and 
that both with reſpect to the End, and to th 


in keeping the Commandments of God, we a 
how led to conſider an Inquiry which upon thi 
vecaſion may be made concerning the order and 
anner of keeping theſe Commandments, and 
how far Chriſtian Prudence is concern'd in then 

2. Now as to this there is no reafonable Dol 
to be made, but that if the Commandments 0 
God are taken in the largeſt extent ſo as to i 
clude Pofitive as well as Natural of Moral Pre 
cepts, we are then to have the greateſt regard t 
Moral Duties, the Duties of Natural Religion 
fo prefer them before the other in our Eſteen 
and (in cafe of competition) in our Obfervand 


thefe when ever they cannot be done both, 'T 
true ee our 2 tells the Hypocrin 
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ariſes, Theſe ought ye to have done, and not to 
e the other undone, Mat. 23. 23. But this 
nly ſhews what ought. to be done ont of the 
aſe of Competition, that then they ought to 
x done both in oppoſition to the Phariſees Par- 
ality, who with a ſcrupulous obſervation of 
former, neglected the latter. Whereas our 
awiour would have them do both, not blaming 
hem for their exactneſs in paying Tithes (tho? 
na diſputed Inſtance) but only reproving and 
mndemning their Hypocriſy and partial Neglecł 
1 not joining with it the obſervance of certain 
ther things of a Moral Concernment, which he 
rould have done without any Prejudice to the 
ormer. But then this is to be underſtood only 
x of the Caſe, of Competition; when both 
uy be done, both wxſ# be done. But when the 
ie is ſo that but one of them can be done, 
r Saviour has given us a Rule to direct us 
hich that ſhall be. For as by telling us of 
tore and leſs weighty matters of the Law he 
plies that there is an order in God's Command- 
ents, ſo he has taken care to inform us what 
it Order is in thoſe words, I will have Mercy 
jd not Sacrifice, Mat. 9. 13. that is, Mercy ra- 
ter than Sacrifice, or before Sacrifice, when both 
3. This Text by. the way may be improved 
Ito a very good Argument for the Moral or 
atural Goodneſs of certain Actions, and that 
ey have not all their Goodneſs from the Au- 
ority which commands them. For if ſo, how 
comes 
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comes Mercy here to he prefer'd before Sacrifice) 
Not upon the account of its being commandil 
ſince that Reaſon might be pleaded as well i 
behalf of Sacrifice, that being commanded ix 
well as Mercy. If therefore Mercy be' prefer} 
before Sacrifice, it muſt not be for the ſake of 
that Authority which they have in common, hy 
upon the conſideration of ſomething pecntli 
wherein they differ. Which ſomething not be 
ing without, muſt be taken from within, fronlli 
the nature of the things themſelves, ſomethin 
in Mercy that is not in Sacrifice. Which can k 
only this, that Mercy is in it ſelf morally anf 
intrinſi cally good, and therefore well-pleaſi 
and acceptable to God, whereas Sacrifice vn 
only a poſitive Rite and Inſtitution, and thett 
fore only acceptable to God becauſe done i 
Obedience to his Command. 80 that in ſhot 
the one was good becauſe required, and theo 
ther was required becauſe it was in itſelf goot 
Which lays a ſufficient ground for the Profercn 
Hove given. A 20 en 290: 

4. And chat both on God's Part, «ud! our 
too. God has a great deal of reaſon to preſ 
thoſe things which are morally good in thei 
ſelves, and commanded too, before thoſe whit 
are only the latter. For as well as he likes 
have Obedience paid to his Authority, wh 
ever the Inſtance be, he cannot but like bet 
to have it paid where the Stamp of the (all 
Authority is imprinted upon Materials that hi 
a more e intrinſie value of their oẽwn. And * 
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or our part, we have as good reaſon to ſet 4 
greater value upon the Moral, than the Poſitive 


of the Divine Law. And that becauſe the 
oral Part is good in it ſelf, and commanded 
, whereas the other is only commanded. 
nd tis plain, that a Command with and ground- 
upon a Moral Reaſon is more, and ought to 


weigh more with us than a mere ſolitary Com- 
mand, God himſelf who requires both, does 
Het lay a greater ſtreſs upon one than he does 
iron the other. He prefers Mercy before Sacri- 
fe, and ſo ſhould we, a Moral before a Poſitive 
Injunction. For as the Preference ſhews the Mo- 
ality, as was before argued, ſo the Morality 
does as much infer the Preference. Which alſo 
appears very plain from the Scribes Anſwer to 
ur Saviour, and our Saviour's Approbation of 
bim as anſwering diſcreetly, when he declared, 
hat to fulfil the two Precepts of Charity was 
more than all whole Burnt- offerings and Sacri- 
ices. In which he agreed with Samuel, who 
ells Saul that to obey was better than Sacrifice. 
5. There is therefore a comparative as well as 
ibſolute regard to be had to the Commandments 
bt God. And every prudent and well-adviſed 
chriſtian will obſerve this Order, and tho? he 
pays a univerſal reſpect to all the Parts of God's 
aw, and makes.Conſcience to obſerve them, 
s well knowing that Obedience it ſelf to the 


rie Authority is always Moral, however the 
ba ances may be Poſitive, yet he will make a 
fo WF finction where there is a Difference, a Di- 


0 ſtinction 
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ſtinction between the more and leſs weighty My 
ters, and accordingly will prefer thoſe Mon 
Precepts which are founded upon Eternal ai 
Immutable Reaſons, and are commanded tay 
before ſuch poſitive Injunctions as have only th 
warrant of Divine Authority to inforce them. i 
Wiſdom is a. lover and an obſerver of Order an 
one great part of it is to proportion our love 
value and eſteem to the moment and weight gf 
things, ſo as to regard thoſe things moſt which 
are of the greateſt worth and importance. An 
therefore fince the Moral part of.the Divine Lay 
has this Character, this is that part which will h 
moſt regarded by a Wiſe and Prudent Chriſtian 
and prefer'd too in his Qbſervance, before an 
mere poſitive Inſtitution, tho' not to the Preju 
dice of it. This is a Conſideration of great uſ 
in Chriſtian Life, and it holds as well in the Cal; 
of Repentance, where for the ſame reaſon ever 
truly Wiſe and Prudent Chriſtian will think hin 
ſelf concern'd to Repent more earneftly and ta 
humble himſelf more ſorrowfully for his Im 
ralities, than for his Negle&s or Tranſgreſlions 
of any purely poſitive Command. And fo in all 
Caſes he will give the Preference to the Mon 
part of his Duty, tho? truly Conſcientious d 
the whole. So far is he from the indiſcreet an- 
miſtaken Zeal of thoſe who lay the greateſt ſtreſ 
upon the leaſt matters, ſtrain at Gnats, and ſwat 
low Camels, and prefer Rituals and poſitive I 
ſttitutions before Moral Duties, and the praciic 
of Natural Religion, which indeed is the 11 
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and Corruption of all true Religion and Piety, 
and as much againſt all Chriſtian Wiſdom and 
Prudence, 5 „ 
6. And here it may fall under the Concern 
hich Chriſtian Prudence has in the order of 
keping God's Commandments further to obſerve, 
hat not only Moral Duties are to be prefer d 
xfore poſitive In junctions, but that even of 
oral Duties thoſe which concern our Neighbour 
ave a peculiar Importance, which a Prudent 
hriſtian will have a regard to. It would ſound 
ddly to ſay that the Duties we owe to our Neigh- 
our ſhould be prefer'd before thoſe which we 
we to God, and indeed Abſolutely ſpeaking, I 
hink it is not true. The very Order of the 
ommandments, which confiſt of a Firſt and Se- 
ond Table, the former containing the Duties 
elpecting God, and the latter thoſe which reſ- 
ect our Neighbour, plainly implies the contrary. 
Nad our Saviour ſays expreſly of the Love of 
od (which is the Sum of all that we owe to 


1 od, as the Love of our Neighbour is the Sum 
f all that we owe to hin) that it is not only the 


iſt, but the great Commandment of the Law. 
ad yet as great as it is there are Times and Cir- 
umſtances when the Duties of Religion, thoſe 


1 chich immediately relate to God (for in a large 
ee all our Duties are Duties of Religion) may 
nd ought to give place to the Duties which we 
ade to our Neighbour, and we may and muſt 


refer works of Charity before works of Piety ; // 
o that in this ſenſe alſo Mercy is to go before 
i G'S : Sa- 
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Sacrifice, as Sacrifice ſtands not only for Poſitize 
Duties, but alſo for the Duties which we one 
immediately to God, of whoſe worſhip Sacrifice 
was a Solemn part. I may and ought to leave 
my Prayers unſaid (which are my Spiritual Sari 
fice) rather than not do a work of Charity when 
I ſee a due Object of it, and Opportunity for it 
and to neglect or withhold it then upon a pre- 
tence of ſerving God, would be as great Hypo- 
criſy, as to refuſe relieving Father or Mother in 
Diſtreſs upon the pretence of Corban, or of ha 
ving devoted or made a Religious offering ol 
* Dr. Ubi, that whereby they were to do it, o 

as a * Learncd Expoſitor chaſes 1 
ther to underſtand it, of having obliged themſelve 
by Vow not to do it. Tis an abuſe of Religion 

and not the leaſt of thoſe many which are pu 
upon it, to pretend it as a Diſpenfation from de 
ing a good Office to our Neighbour ; for true Re 

ligion never ſtands in the way of Charity, o 
hinders him that has it from a good work. So ff 
from that, that an Act of Charity done to ou 
Neighbour is more pleaſing to God (that is h 
is more willing we ſhould do it) than an Act o 
Religious Worſhip done to himſelf, ?Tis tri 
indeed there was once a Caſe when Religion wa 
not to be neglected upon a pretence of Chart 
to the Poor, as when the Pious Woman express 
her devout Reſpect and Affection to our Saviol 
by anointing his head, after the manner of th 
Eaſtern Countries who uſed to do ſo at thel 
Feaſts and Banquets, to which the . P/almiſ# a 


Ind! 
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Indes, Pſal. 23. Thou prepareſt a Table before mg 
bn the preſence of my Enemies, thou anointeſt 1 
had with ogl, &c. In juſtification of whic 
ation ſays our Saviour, the Poor ye have always 
with you, but me je have not always. But this ve- 
y Reaſon lying now as much on the other fide, 
that of Religion, we may now take it for a Rule 
of Chriſtian Prudence, that Charity to our Neigh- 
hour is not to be neglected upon a pretence of 
Religion, but that Charity (if there be not room 
for both) is rather to take place. Not that Alms 
or any Act of Mercy is in it ſelf abſolutely ſpeak- 
ing better than the Love of God or the Religt- 
ous Worſhip of him, but becauſe the Worſhip of 
God is not ſo confined to any certain time, but 
that another time may do as well, whereas the 
Neceſſities of our Neighbour are preſſing and ur- 
gent, and or Opportunities of doing him good, 
tranſient and paſſing, ſo that. if an Opportunity 
b not ſed, it is loſt, at leaſt for that time, and 
whether we ſhall have another is very uncertain. | 
And accordingly we are bid not ta neglect fuch | 
Opportunities, but 25 we have Opportunity to do | 
good to all men. And for this reaſon a Prudent | 
Chriſtian will by no means upon a pretence ot | 
Mety or Devotion paſs over an Opportunity of | 
doing good to his Neighbour, as knowing that 
vith ſuch Sacrifices alſo God is well, pleaſed, and | 
indeed as the Cafe ſtands, better than with the 
other, for the doing of which tho? in it ſelf not 
eſs excellent, yet the Reaſons are not fo urgent, 
becauſe the Omiſſion may be better ſupplied. And 
:. Rm 
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therefore a Prudent Chriſtian will at any tin 
intermit the Offices of Piety for thoſe of Char 
ty, looking upon himſelf as much better imploy! 
in doing good to the Bodies or Souls of M. 
than when vpon his Knees in Prayers to God, « 
in the moſt Divine Contemplations. According] 
» ca „ * Philo obſerves, that Moſes thi 
ird Book of f 6 p 
the Lite of Moſes. for ſome time in ſuſpence wh 

ther he ſhould continue his Dj 
vine Intercourſe with God in the Mount, « 
deſcend to remedy the diſorders of the Peopl 
was yet by Divine order determin'd to go domi 

which well expreſſes the Caſe now before u 
and what our Duty is in it. We muſt deſcen 
from our Mount of Pious and Divine Conte 
plations at the Call of Charity, and not ſufk 
the Concerns of our neceſſitous Brother to lj 
unregarded, while we are talking with God, wh 
will diſpenſe with our Services to himſelf, rathy 
than a good Office ſhall be neglected. And he 
alſo he will have Mercy, and not Sacrifice. 

7. But we arc further concern'd to make anc 
ther Diſtinction becauſe of another Differenc 
and that is between Religion of the Ed, an 
Religion of the Mears, according to the Diltir 
ction uſed by a late Divine of our Church, an 
whereby he has well ex preſs'd and comprehend 
e1 the whole Duty of Man. By Religion of tl 
End, meaning all that Heavenly Vertue where 
the Perfection and Happineſs of Human Natul 
conſiſts. Which is the ſame with thoſe Mori 
Duties we have been ſpeaking of as the Meal: 


Py - 


it God lays upon it in Scripture, he has ſhew'd. 


— 4 
> 


We is the multitude of your Sacrifices £ &C. La. 


mprehend all that Duty which does either Na- 
ally or by Inſtitution reſpect and drive at that 
fthe End. Now before I apply this Diſtincti- 
have one remarque to make upon it, for 
e better underſtanding it, which is this, that 
tat our worthy Author calls Religion of the 


„ and an End only with reſpect to thoſe Mi- 


it End we have been ſpeaking of, viz. the 
nc 


Ith reſpe& to the laſt End to which they ſerve, 
Id at the fame time an End with reſpect to thoſe 
kliate Duties which ſerve to them. But with 
ſpect to the ultimate End it (elf, viz. Happi- 
6, ſo they are both Means, Only one is an 


ans to Happineſs is Maral Vertue, the remote 
lach miniſterial Duties and Practices as ſerve 
ee Acquirement or Advantage of that Moraf 
Q 4 Goodneſs 
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hour great End, that Morality which is ſo much 
ried by ſome, who little conſider the ſtreſs. 


O Man what 3s good, &c. and how contemp- 
by he ſpeaks of the poſitive part of his own, 
ics, when even zealouſly practiced without 
: obfervance of Moral Duties. To what pur: 


11. By Religion of the Means he intends to 


u, is indeed a Means with reſpect to Happi- 


terial Duties which ſerve to it. So that his 
igion of the End falls in with thoſe Mears to 


ral Vertues, which as all other ſubordinate and 
termediate Ends, are Means and End too, Means 


mediate,and the other is a, Mediate or Remote 
ans, or a Means to a Means. The Immediate 


W 


Goodneſs which directly qualifies us for Happ 
neſs. But this being an End with reference j 
the other, tho? otherwiſe a Means, we will con 
fider it fo according to the Diſtinction premiled 
which therefore I ſhall retain, meaning by Rel 
gion of the End, thoſe Duties of Religion whit 
have a Moral and an Intrinſic goodneſs in the 
and by Religion of the Means ſuch Duties « 
Practices as are only Inſtrumental and Subſery 


* 
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ent to the other. 


8. This being thus ſettled, I have now to ol 
ſerve upon it, that Chriſtian Prudence whic 
weighs and meaſures the Reaſons and Momen 
of things, does farther require that we ſhou 
prefer Religion of the End, thoſe Vertues 7 
Acts of Religion which have a Moral and Intri 
ſic Goodneſs in them before any Means whatk 


ever that ſerve to them, tho? of Divine Appoin 
ment. The reaſon of this is plain even upon tl 
common Principles of Morality, becaule t 
End is always more excellent than the Meat 
the End having an Intrinſic Goodneſs of its 01 
and fo being felf-deſirable, whereas all the goc 
neſs of the Means is only the Order and Relati 
which it has to the End, and accordingly it 
not deſirable for it ſelf, but only for the ſake 
the other. And therefore tis a plain caſe th 
the Moral part of Chriſtianity which has the. 
ture of an End to thoſe Inſtrumental and Mi 
ſterial Duties that ſerve to it, however it bes 
ſelf a Means in Order to Happineſs, ought in I 
Reaſon, Juſtice, and Prudence to be preferd 
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e them. But if you will confider them both 
ueans (as indeed they are in order to the ul- 
mate end of all) then I ſay that the nearer any 
kans is to the End, and the more cloſe the 
onnection is that it has with it, the more va- 
able it is. Now this is the Caſe. The Moral 
ertues are the direct and immediate Means to 
ppineſs, and that ſo neceſſary, that there is no 
aural poſſibility of being Happy without them. 
hereas the other are more remote, and beſides 
mich ought carefully to be heeded) do not 
we neither as zece//ſary Qualifications for Hap- 
neſs, but only ſerve as convenient Helps and 
lvantages to thoſe things which are neceſſary 
ualifcations for it. So that every way Relt- 
jon of the End is juſtly preferable to that of 
tt Means, and the Moral Duties of Religion 
wht, tho? not to exclude, yet to take place. of 
ie Inſtrumental, And therefore every Wile 
id Prudent Chriſtian whoſe Zeal is according to 
wwledge, will be ſo far from reſting in thoſe 
Itramental Duties, or placing all Religion in 
tm as ſome do, that he will apply himſelf 
licfly to the practice of Moral Goodneſs, thoſe 
Inties of Religion which have an internal Ex- 
lency, and are founded not upon mutable Cir- 
mſrances, but immutable and everlaſting Rea- 


i there is a Beauty in the whole. 
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eis, and to the other ſo far as either by Nature 
dig Institution they ſerve as means to theſe. And 
bes every thing is in its right Place and Order, 


9. But 
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9. But to bring all this to a particular Inſtance 
Our Prudent Chriſtian therefore will by no means 


God, as'much a Divine Ordinance as it is, before 
the Chriſtian Duty of Prayer, eſpecially when 


performed in Pablick. For Prayer tho® in ſome 


reſpects a means of Grace, is alſo Religion of 
the End too, as being a moral Duty, and'an A& 
of natural Religion, whereby a Creature acknow- 
ledges his Dependency upon God, and withal 
confeſſes the Power, the Wiſdom, the Goodneſs, 
the Mercy of his great Creator and Benefactor, 
imploring his aid, and giving Thanks for his 
Bleſſings. So that *tis an Act of great Humility 
and Gratitude, and of Love too, whereby the 
Soul aſcends to Cod in devout and affectionate 
Breathings and Aſpirations. Beſides, tis alſo an 
Act of Repertarce in confeſſing and begging 


Pardon for our Sins. So that there is a great 


deal of Morality in Prayer, for which it 15 to be 
regarded as a thing intrinſically good in it ſelf, 
as being directly and as ſuch the Service and Mor- 
ſtip of God. But now hearing the word of God, 
tho? it be an Ordinance of God and a Means of 
Grace, yet it is no more than a Mears, and ac- 
cordingly is no further valuable than as it ſerves 
in order to Prayer and other Chriſtian Duties, 
to build Men up in Faith and Holineſs of Lite, 
that which we properly mean by Ediſtcation. 
And therefore to place all Religion .in Hearing 
Sermons, or to reſt in it as a completion of our 
Duty is to miſtake the Scaffold for n 
A | a 


prefer the Preaching or Hearing the Word of 
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and to turn the Means into an End, and to Pre- 
fer Hearing before Prayer (which is a direct Act 
of Divine Worſhip) as thoſe do who come to 
church and endure the Prayers only for the ſake 
of the Sermon; this is to prefer the Means beſore 
the End, which is contrary to all the Principles 
of Reaſon as well as Religion, and I muſt needs 
add, a ſtrange way of ſerving God, who i the 
God of Order, and not of Confuſion, according 
to the Apoſtle. But this *tis when Men have a 
Zeal for Religion, but don't know where to place 
it, nor how to expreſs it, and ſo fet up Super- 
ſition in the ſtead of it. Fr: mw 
10. And here indeed the fault will be found 
to lie. The Men concern'd in the preſent Re- 
fletion have more Zeal than Knowledge, and fo 
they have an inordinate Zeal, a Zeal that is not 
according to Knowledge, that does not accord 
with the Principles and Meaſures: of right Rea- 
| ſon, or a well inform d Judgment, or with the 
Right and Fruth of the matter, an Erroneous 
Prepoſterous Zeal. As ſome Men have inordinate 
Paſſiont and Affections (what we call Luſfts)) fo 
theſe Men are acted by an inordinate Zeal, which 
oftentimes occaſions as much Diſorder, and does 
as much hurt in the World as any Lzſ/ts whatſo- 
erer. And this makes them overvalue ſome things, 
and as much undervalue others, and to place Re- 
 ligion in ſuch things wherein it does not truly 
confiſt, For we muſt diſtinguiſh between what 
Religion , and what it requires. There are more 
things required in Religion, than what conſtitute 

wo | . =: 
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the Nature and Eſſence of it. As to return to 
the Inſtance before mention'd. Hearing is a 


Hearing is not in it ſelf a Religious Act as Prayer 


nor is there any Moral Goodneſs in the thing a 


and Eſſence of it are thoſe Moral Vertues and 


us for the enjoyment of him, ſuch as perfect our 


gion it ſelf muſt as to the Sabſtance and Effence 
of it, conſiſt only in thoſe things which direct 
_ quality us for Happineſs, More particularly in 


Chriſtian Duty as being appointed by God as 2 
Means for our Edification. | But Religion cannot 
properly be ſaid to conſiſt in Hearing. For 


=9) fo a wy, wr Aww Ä— — 


is, nor is it an Act of Charity to our Neighbour 
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ſuch, nor is a Man the better for the very work 
of Hearing it ſelf, any otherwiſe than as he de- 
ſigns well. in it, and directs it to a right End, 
and imploys it to that purpoſe, which is what 
makes any indifferent Action good, that is Rela- 
tively ſpeaking, and to the Perſon that does it, 
who is to be commended for his good Intention 
whatever the Inſtance be. But ſtill Hearing in 
the Nature of the thing as ſuch is no proper Ad 
of Religion, tho''required' by it, and fo one of 
its Duties. But that wherein Religion does truly 
confiſt, and which conſtitute - the inward Form 


m_ — — — — CY . — — 
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Diſpoſitions of Mind, and ſuch good Practices, 
as make us like God, and ſerve to fit and quality 


Nature, and make it capable of its true and final 
Happineſs. For the great Buſineſs of Religion 
is to fit us for our End, and accordingly whateve 
other things may be required of us and become 
our Duty, as miniſtring to Religion, yet Rell 
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charity and Purity. And accordingly St. James 
tells us, that Pure Religion and undefiled before 
God is this, to viſit the Fatherleſs and Widows in 
their Affliction, and to keep himſelf unſpotted from 
the World, Jam. 1. 27. Let not Men then place 
Religion in ſuch things wherein the true Nature 
and Power of it does not lye, for that's the way 
to ſpend that Zeal in leſſer things which is due 
to greater. But let every thing have its proper 
place and Order, and then if they ſhoald find 
reaſon to abate ſome of their Zeal for ſome 
Things, they will have the more to ſpare for 
others of greater moment; and ſo upon the 
whole will not be leſs Religious, but only more 
Prudent. And then I think there will be no 
harm do uͥ ũ ũ¹kIi. 
11. Before I leave this Conſideration of the 
Order to be obſerv'd by every Wiſe Man in 
keeping the Law of God, I ought perhaps fur- 
ther to remark that it may in ſome meaſure be 
applied even to the Moral Part of it, and that 
not only with reſpe& to Circumſtances, as before, 
but even abſolutely conſider d. For tho all the 
Moral Precepts of the' Law are founded upon 
ſtable and immutable Reaſons, ſach as are taken 
from the Fittingneſs and Agreement whiek they 
have with our Nature, and the natural fervice- 
ablenefs which they have to our End, yetT think 
tis very poſſible that fome of them may be 
more neceſſary Means to it than others, and may 
have a more qualifying Influence upon our Hap- 
pineſs. The Lawyer that inquired of our Savi- 
; our 
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our which was the Great Commandment of the 
Law ſuppoſed, according to the Jewiſh Notion, Ml 
that ſome fuch was ſo, that is, greater than the 
_ Feſt. And our Saviour was fo far from finding 
Fault with his Suppoſition, that he proceeds up- | 
on the ſame, and tells him which was it. Thoy 
| ſhalt lovt the Lord thy God with all thy Heart ; 
and with all thy Soul, and with all thy Mind. 
Mat. 22. 37. And this fays he is the Firſt and B 
Great Commandment. And *tis reaſonable to 
think that one part of its Greatneſs may be this, 
that it more eminently and directly qualifies us 
for the Enjoyment of God, in whom our Hap- 
pineſs conſiſts. And that it does fo feems plain, 
nothing being fo immediately and indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to the Enjoyment of any Good as the 
love of it, ſince all Pleaſure is but the reſult of 
the poſſeſſion of what we love, which makes 
what we call Fruition. So that the Love of God 
muſt needs be the great leading Preparative for 
Heaven, and the principal Ingredient of our 
Heavenly Bleſſedneſs. And for the Reaſons be. 
fore fpecify'd Purity may be another. And 
therefore our Pradent Chriſtian who conſiders 
the Proportion that the Means bear to the End, 
tho' without Partiality or Hypocriſy he has re- 
_ gard to the whole Morality of the Goſpel, yet 
he may think he has Reaſon to apply himſelf 
more particularly to theſe two Chriſtian Duties 
the Practice of Divine Love, and the Practice of 
Purity, to love God with the whole Force of 


his Mind, and to cleanſe himſelf from all F _ 
; TT nels 


— 
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neſs both of Fleſh and Spirit, perfecting Holineſs * 
in the Fear of God. And in fear too leſt if he 

ſhould not be inwardly and thoroughly Pure, 

he ſhall not be fit to ſee him, or capable of en- 

joying him. Always remembring that of St. 

Bernard, Quanta ſolicitudine Fratres, * | 0 5 i (Y 
quanto ſiudio danda eſt opera, ut mun- Sund. Seim. 1. 

dari poſſit Oculus, quo videndus eſt 


Dee. With how much Care Brethren, with 
how much Diligence ſhould we endeavour, that 


our Eye may be made clean, wherewith God is 


to be ſeen. „ 4 

12. And ſo much for the Order of our Obe- 
dience, The next thing wherein Chriſtian Pru- 
dence is concern'd. is the Manner of keeping 
God's Commandments. . Now as to this, I think, 
the main Difficulty is in the doing, and not in 
determining what in Prudence ought to be done, 
For it Wiſdom be conſulted upon this matter, 
her Anſwer I preſume will be, that we ſhguld 
keep them in as good a manner as we can. I 
ſhall not, nor need I here meddle with that Qne- 
ſtion, whether we are bound in every thing to 
do our beſt, as not conſidering at preſent to 
what Conſcience obliges, but only to what Pru- 
dexce adviſes, which may well be what is beſt, 
whatever becomes of the other Queſtion. For 
It we are ſtrictly bound to do what is beſt, to 
be ſure we are then in Prudence concern'd to 
lO it. And if we are not ſtrictly bound under 
ain of Sin.to do what is beſt, yet this will not 
nder but that in point of Prudence it may by 
| : mo 
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moſt adviſeable ſo to do. As I think it is very 
plain that it is. For ſince the Commandments 
of God (that is thoſe Moral Duties which are 
required of us) are the natural Means that qua- 
tify us for Happineſs, it follows that the better Ml | 
they are kept by 9, the more we ſhall be quali. 
fy'd by them. On the other ſide, *tis the part 
of every Prudent Man to obtain as much of his Ml | 
End as he can, and accordingly to proſecute it 
in as good a manner as he can. From which ll 
two things put together it clearly follows, that Il ( 
however the Caſuiſts may determin as to ſtriq i c 
Duty, yet in Point of Prudence it is moſt ad- 
viſeable for every Chriſtian to do his beſt, and If 
to endeavour to ſerve God, and keep his Com, t 
mandments, in the very beſt and moſt perfet 4 
manner that He is able to attain to, and that be. 
cauſe as in keeping them he is proſecuting his 
End, ſo the better he keeps them the more qua-. {| 
lify'd he will be for it, and conſequently the « 
more Happy in it. And no Wiſe Man acting ft 
as ſuch, would be leſs Happy, when he may be d 


r 3 „ 
13. Setting aſide therefore all Inducements ol, 
either Love or Fear, all Arguments of Gratitude, 
or Generoſity, all the Reaſonableneſs and Julie n 
of ſerving God, conforming our Wills to I; 
Will, ſabtmitting to his Government and living c. 
in Obedience to his Laws, all the Pleaſures and b 
Satisfactions of Religion, and the preſent Benef 1 
and Advantage both to Soul and Body which 1 
we reap by it; I fay tho? we ſhould fet U 
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fheſe and ſuch like Conſiderations, yet there is 

1 Prudential Conſideration ſufficient to ingage 
every wiſe Chriſtian, every true Child of Light, 
to endeavour to do his beſt, and be as good and 

vertuous as he can, and that becauſe the better 
he is the happier he will be, every addition to 
his Vertue being ſo much ſtock laid in for his 
Future Happineſs. The Queſtion concerning 
Degrees of Glory, unleſs it be put for Argument 
ſake, as many other Queſtions are, is but an idle 
Queſtion. For it cannot be put ſeriouſly but by 
one that is ignorant of the nature of things, as 
well as of what may be collected froth Divine 
Revelation for the Affirmative. Had the Scrip- 
ture ſaid nothing about it, yet the very Nature 
and Neceſſity of the Thing infers it, For ſince 
Moral Goodneſs and Vertue is a natural Quali- 
fication for Happineſs, it neceſſarily follows that 
the more Goodneſs the more Happineſs, and 
conſequently that the Beſt Man muſt needs be 
the Happieſt Man. And therefore tis great Pru- 
dence for every Chriſtian to ſtrive and labour 
to be excellently good, even as good as he can 
well be according to the meaſure of that Grace 
which is imparted to him, that ſo his Happineſs 
may be the greater. As to reduce this to an 
Inflance. Our Saviour annexes a patticular Bleſ- 
ſedneſs to Purity of Heart, which he exethplifies 
by the Priviledge which it gives thoſe that have 
it to ſee God.” Whence we may gather that Pu- 
ity of Heart is a particulat Diſpoſition and Qua- 
tication for the Beatifie Vigon, and accotdingly © 

| | i that 
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that thoſe who have moſt of this Purity will be 
moſt Happy, as either ſceing more of God, or 
as being more pleas'd and delighted with what 
they fee of him, as being more conformable to 
the Temper of their own Minds. And therefore 
every Prudent Chriftian that propoſes this as his 
End, or as St. John exprefles it, that has this 
Hope, will ſtudy to purify himſelf as much as he 
can that ſo he may be a more meet Partaker 
of that Happineſs which is promiſed to the 
1 in Heart, and ſo may have a larger ſhare 
of ft. 1 ari36 | 1 

14. Let not therefore any Chriſtian content 


himſelf with his preſent State, or his paſt Attain- 
ments in Goodneſs ; much lefs let him profeſſed - Ml © 
ly and deſignedly ſet up for a low and flender Ml © 
Dedice of it, ſuch as he thinks may juſt carry Ml © 
him to Heaven. He may be miſtaken in his | 
Meaſure, and when weigh'd in the Ballance may : 
be found wanting. But ſuppoſe he be not, yet 1 
however he ſtands in his own Light, and is fru. 8 
gal and fparing to his own greater Loſs an 1 
Diſadvantage. For tis but an ill Thrift to deal . 
Hardiy for Heaven, and to think to take the 1 
ucareſt way to go thither, ſince beſides the dan- C 
ger of miſcarrying, fo much as a Man abates of = 
Goodnels,:: ſo much he abates of his greatelt 1 
Perfection, and cuts fhort his own: Happanels, fon 


And where is the Gain or the Wiſdom of ſuch 
a Thrift > Indeed it is Lofs and Folly: all over, 
let us not therefore reſt fatisfy'd with ' narrol 
and ſcanty Meafares, much leſs directly and . 
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preſly deſign them. For beſides that tis hot ves 
ry eaſy. to -perſevere in ſuch a weak and lan- 
guiſhing ſtatè of Piety, that is juſt ready to dye 
(every little blaſt: of Temptation being ready to 
blow out a Lamp that is fed with ſo little Oy) 
ſuppoſe we ſhon d perſevere in itz” yet however 
we cannot receive much Satisfaction from it,” or 
enjoy much repaſe/ of Mind i in it, there bein 
ſo little 1difference: between ſucli an imper fect 
ſtate of Gondneſs and ſbme ſtates of Sin, that 
we cannot he well !affyrett even of the ſaetß of 


our Condition. Tis only an Neid and well 


eftabliſh'd. Piety that can give us that Satisfacłi- 


on; U pon which E | L. the Ca lm and Tra 1 9 Uil lit 


of our Mind depends. Bur ſuppbſe the other 
could give it too, yet ſtill there is no getting 
over this Conſideration,” that the more we come 
ort in Goodneſs; the more wet ſhall fall ſhore 
in Happineſs ; that every Abatement in the for- 
mer is fo much deducted from the latter, à Jewel 
taken out of dur Crown. And therefore let not 
him that pretends to Chriſtian Prudence act fo 
uinadviſedly; and againſt the Principles of it, as 
to fit down with à lo infanteſtate of Good: - 
neſs, but rather let him endeavoun to grow in 
Grace; and always to abound in the Work of 
the Lord,) not contenting himſelf with his pre- 
ent State, but always ſtudying to excel himſelf; 
to grow better and better, and to make 4 con- 


mils, -apd fupplyit what is wanting, and a- 
Ping after the largeſt meafures and fulleſt de- 
1 7” os grees 
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grees of Holineſs, always remembring that alt 
the while he is thus ſerving God he is conſulting 
kis own Intereft, and proſecuting his own great 
End, and that the more Goodneſs he brings with 
him to Heaven, the more Happineſs he will be 
— 4 HAS 297 519 
15. In conſequence of this, and in purſuance | 
ef the ſame Principle our Wiſe and Prudent 
Chriſtian will begin betimet, and ſet out early in 
the ways of Piety and Religion, not only that 
he may have the advantage of the Morning, the 
proper time for Travelling, and the Satisfaction 
of ſerving God in the Prime of his Age, and 
the Vigour of his Strength, when he has moſt 
Temptations to ferve divers Luſts and Vanities, 
and is moſt apt to forget him whoſe he is, and 
whom he ought to ſerve, but alſo that he may 
lengthen his Day, and have the more time to 
ſerve God in, and to fit and prepare himſelf for 
the Fruition of him in Glory. That he may 
have the more time before him to correct his Ml 
Diſorders, to fill up his Deficiencies, to make 
himſelf Maſter of his Paſſions, to purify his 
Heart, to perfect his Habits, to adorn his S0 
with all Heavenly Vertues, and in ſine, to com- 
poſe the State and Frame of his Mind for Hap- 
pineſs, and to put himſelf in a due Order for 
Heaven. For theſe Reaſons tis Chriſtian Pri- 
dence to begin betimes to run the way of God's 
Commandments, and to fet out early in ou! 
Chriſtian Race, and not to defer ht work t0 
the declining part of our Life, which ought + 


\ 


Piety. 
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be the Buſineſs of the whole. Whoever does fo 
is like to ſerve God but little, and himſelf and 
his own Intereèſt leſs, and conducts himſelf by 
ſuch a "Meaſure as will not paſs for Wiſdom in 
any other Affair, tho of far leſs concernment. 
And therefore I ſee no reaſon why-it ſhould here. 
On the contrary, true Chriſtian Wiſdom con- 
demns this Conduct upon many accounts, and 


particularly as diſadvantagious to our growth 


and perfection in goodneſs, and conſequently to 
the due purſuance and proſecution of our great 
End; for which, it is that which mult quality us. 
And becauſe our Qualification for Happineſs de- 


pends upon the good ſtate of our Minds, and the 


more time we have for diſpoſing our ſelves into 


this good ſtate, the more we can do towards it, 


and the ſooner we begin, the more time we are 
like to have, therefore Chriſtian Prudence is for 


beginning betimes, and declares altogether for an 


Early, as well as for an Eminent and Excellent 


. 


16. But if it be our Chriſtian Prudence, as to 


keep the Commandments of God, ſo alſo to keep 


them in the beſt manner that we can, and to en- 
deavour after Excellency and Perfection in Reli- 
gion, then what ſhall we think of thoſe who ſerve 
God: by halves, that halt between Religion and 
their Luſts, the A/zwoſ# Chriſtians 2 Why there is 
no doubt but that the Practice of ſuch Men is di- 
retly againſt the Principles of Chriſtian Miiſdom, 
and muſt be very ſeverely condemn'd by it. And 
becauſe it is a Character ſo general, and that bo- 
121915 P 3 ; _ ſpeaks 


214 ; Ty - of hiſto Prudence. 
ſpeaks ſo great Imprudence in thoſe muny that are 


guilty of it, I think it may be of good Service to 


Religion if upon this proper Occaſion we beſtow 
ſome Reflections upon it. T-fhall therefore diſ. 
courſe: this matter a little at arge, Aud that'we 
may have a moro ali account vf 1 1 Ul 
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Fi rf rar Genkalinad Kikience of 
Religion upon the Minds'of- Men and the great 
Impro makes them. HE 201) © J:13 

Secondly, The Corrupt Perverſeneſs of Hutt 
Nature in reſiſting; this Impreſſion; ſo as not to 
ſuffer it for the:moſt part to riſe any higher in 
Men, than to the Almoſf perſwading of them. As 
King Agrippa ſaid of Himſelf, Almoſt thou ter 
deft me 10 le 4 Chriſtiunm. 

Thirdiy, The great tniprodeios of this lame and 
indifferent way i of ſerving God, and of being 
-a. Chriſtian by halves. 


17. And Firſt, as to the auturel power 90 in- 
fluence of Religion upon the Minds of Men. This 


one would think were hardly any at all by the 


tenour and courſe of the World, becauſe we ee 
ſo little of it appear in the Lives and Manners of 
Men, who ſeem to look upon Religion as a thing 
made for weak and low ſpirited People, and by 
thoſe that underſtand themſelves better to be 
profeſs'd, rather than Practic d. But however 
the Operations of Religion may be corrupted o 


defeated, corſupted as in a bh Super ftitious, and 
28 | defeated 
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defeated as in the Proſane, it ſtill retains a natu- 
tal Powet and Influence, and that too conſidera- 
ble in its Force, and univerſal in its Extent. It 
works mightily in the hearts of Men, even the 
Wicked and Diſobedient, and there is not a Soul 
that has the uſe of its Reaſon, and the liberty 
of Thought and Reflection but either feels, or 
at leaſt ſome time or other has felt its Impreſſi- 
ons. Religion is the Sam of the Moral World, 
diffuſing all round it a Sphere of Light and Life, 
and what the Pſalaiſt ſays of the Natural Sun 

may be applied to this; It goes forth from the ut- 
ermoſt part of Heaven, aud runs ubout unto the 
end of it again, and there is nothing bid from the 
heat thereaf, Eſal. 19. 6. reaching even the lower 
parts of the Earth, to the concoction. of Mine- 
rals, as well as to the Invigoration of Plants and 
Trees. Working upon hard and obdurate Tem- 
pers, as well as upon more ſoft and tractable 
Spirits. And therefore the Pſalmiſt immediately 
adds, the Law of the Lord is an nndefiled Lam, 
converting the Soul, the Teſtimony of. the Lord is 
ſure and giveth wiſdom to the ſimple. That is, 
i: in it ſelf and of its own Nature, of a convert- 
ing and inlightning Quality and Vertue, tho? 
perhaps it may not actually produce thoſe Effects 
upon Spirits whoſe hard and ſtubborn Conſtitu- 
tions reſiſt and overcome its reforming Efficacy. 

18. But however it ſtill has this Efficacy and 

Vertue, and works even where its workings are 
not effeckual. It weighs and preſſes as a weiglit 
ju a Ballance, however it may be ontweieh'd and 

4 1 5 over- 
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overborn by a Counterweight in the prevailing 


a natural bent, effort, and endeavour, and ſuch 
as will actually make the Watch go, if there be 
no Obſtruction to hinder the motion of the 
Wheels, but whether there be or no, yet (till that 

preſſes and endeayours. Men are all made for 


Religion, and accordingly there is a Bias in Hu- 


man Nature that naturally inclines them to it, 
whereof the Superſtition of the Pagan World is 
a a ſenſible and convincing, tho? miſerable Inſtance, 
as betraying the great Corrnption of Mankind at 
the ſame time. But ſtill the native force of Re- 
ligion ſhines and diſplays it ſelf through that 
Corruption, nay appears by it, as the wild ex- 
I travagant notes of Birds in a Foreſt ſhew how- 
Ever that they are Muſically inclined, and haye 
an Impreſſion of Harmony upon them, fince they 
will be fi inging, tho? it be out of tune. Were there 
not à natural inclination to Religion, there would 
be no ſuch thing as Super Hition, which is only a 
miſtaken and mifconducted Zeal for it, and there- 
fore confeſſes its Power, at the ſame time that it 
corrupts its Purity. | But indeed there is an Im- 
preſſion of Religion upon all the World, which 
tho' they can make a ſhift to fruſtrate and over: 
come, yet they cannot utterly ſhake off, in ſo 
much that none can ſatisfy themſelves without 
ſome Religion or other, will haye a bad one ra- 
ther than none, and they whoſe ill fortune it is 
to be ingaged in Falſe Religions are oftentimes 


* zealous i2 them as they who have embrace 
| ö the 
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Scale. Or like a Spring in a Watch, which has 
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the True. And tho' moſt of the latter (with 
ſadneſs be it ſpoken) are not ſo far under the 
power of the True Religion, as to conform their 
lives to it, yet they have a great many imperfect 
Motions, Inclinations; Half Conſents, and Vel- 
leities or Wouldings to do ſo, and very ſevere 
Rebukes and Reprehenſions from their Conſci- 
ences for not doing it. Whereby Religion ſhews 
its Force and Energy, tho? it cannot perfect and 
accompliſh its work, and continues its claim, tho? 
it cannot get A full and intire poſſeſſion. The 
ſhort is, -Good Men obey it, Superſtitions Men 
abuſe it, and Wicked Men reſiſt and oppoſe it, 
but all Men more or leſs teel and confeſs its 
Power. _ 
19. And 2 how can it be otherwiſe,ſ nce 
Truth and Good are the natural and proper Ob- 
jc& of our Faculties, which are form'd and ad- 
buſted for. the Contemplation of the former, and 
for the Deſire and Enjoyment of the 1 latter. All 
Good is naturally and neceſſarily deſirable, as 
all Evil is in the like manner Hateful. And as 
when ſome outward Conſiderat ions determin us to 
the choice of Evil, we ſtill hate it with a natural 
Hatred (as is plain from that Reluctance which 
accompanies our choice) fo when ſach Reafons 
from without determin us to the refuſal of good, 
we ſtill love it with a natural love, which tho? it 
may be over-ruled, is not to be extinguiſh d, bat 
keeps its Abſolute, even when it has Joſt its com- 
farative weight, There can be no pure unmixt 
Hatred of Good, any mare than pure love of 


i 
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Evil, but as our willing of Evil is always with a 
mixture of nilling, tho? willing may prevail, ſo 
our nilling of good has always a mixture of wil. 
ling, tho? the nilling fide be that which carries it. 
According to that of the Apoſtle, he good that [ 

would, I do not, intimating that he in ſome mea- 

fare loved and wilPd it, even when he could not 

obtain of himſelf, or find in His. Heart (as we 

ſay) to do it. So that thoſe who do not love 


—— 
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li Religion enough to practice it, do yet really love 
| it; and thoſe who do not hate Vice enough to 
"i decline and forbear it, do yet really hate and ab. 
| Hor it, and would not commit it, but for the a- 


voiding of ſomething they think a greater Evi, 
and hate worſe. In which Junctures indeed they 
commit it, and here lies the Error and Folly of 
Sin, But naturally every Man hates Vice and 
loves Vertue, and here is the Rectitude and Or- 
der of Nature. So that Religion can never ceafe 
to have a Power, and to make an impreſſion up- 
on the minds of Men, as long as the love of Good, 
and hatred of Evil is thus natural and neceſſary Il | 
ee 8 
20. But beſides this, there is ſuch a Beauty,ſuch MW 3 
2 Reaſon, ſuch an Excellency, ſuch an Order, IM 1 
fuch a juſtneſs, Fitneſs, and Becomingneſs, ſuch I « 
2 native Light and Luſtre in Religion as being Il » 
the natural means both to the prefent Perfection, i © 
and future Happineſs of Man, or as the Apoſti: WW a 
words it, being profitable ta all things, having the b 
promiſe of the life that now ir, and of that which WM it 
10 corze, that it cannot chuſe but approve it * i 
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to the Judgments, work upon the Affections, 
move the Hearts, and attract the Wills of its Be- 
holders, even thoſe who by reaſon of the Coun- 
terweight of ſome more prevalling Luſt or Paffi- 
on, — be intirely brought over to its Dire- 
ion and Government: And I would venture 
to appeal to the Conſeiences of Senſual and 
Wicked Men, whether it be not really ſo ? Whe- 
ther, even while they are tranfereſſing the Rules 
of Religion, and COMING: their own Ruin and 
Deſtruction, they do not at the ſame time conſent 
to the Law of God that it is good, yea and de- 
light in it too in ſome degree after the inward 

man, and whether they do not then find a Law 
in their Minds warring againft the Law in their 
Members, as well (that! 25 ' as truly, tho“ not ſo 
ſucceſsfully) as a Law in their Menrbers warring 
againſt the Law of their Minde, and whether the 
Spirit does not luſt againſt the Fleſh, as well as 
the Fleſh againſt the Spirit, tho“ the latter be un- 
happily foil'd in the conteſt? And I would ap- 
peal to them again, whether they do pot find the 
ways of Vice planted with Thorns and Briars, 
yea, with ſharp Goads and Swords Points, and 
when they ate about to break thoſe natural Fen- 
ces and commit a Sin, whether they do not meet 
with a ſaered Horror dwelling upon the confines 
of it, and guarding and deterring them from it, 
as the drawn Sword of the Angel did Balaam in 
his unlawful Paſſage'? And if yet notwithſtand- 
ing this they will 80 on, whether they have not 
many Unw Uingneſſes to overcome, many Coun- 

tere 
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 ter-ſtrivings to maſter, many Reluctancies to get 
over, many uncertain Ballancings and Fludtua- 
tions of a dubious Will to ſettle, before they 
can accompliſh their Folly, and at laſt do i it 
againſt their minds, and with an ill will, -part- 
ing with their Innocence as the diſtrefled Mer- 
chant does with his precious Lading, when he is 
conſtrain'd to compound with it for his Life, by 
caſting it into the threatning Sea. 

21. And let me ask them again when they 
have ſin'd, and the Paſũon that deceiv'd them 
into it is pretty well over, whether they do not 
now hear the Voice of God walking in the Gar- 
den in the cool of the Day, and ſee the Light 
and Beauty of Religion breaking out afreſh, and 
ſhining forth. upon their Minds, whether they 
do not feel it ſoliciting and ipclining them-to 
Repentance, yea, labouring and wreltling with 
them, and drawing them with the Cords of Love, 
and whether they are not ſometimes in a good 
Mind, upon the very Brink and Point of Con- 
verfion, very near the Kingdom of God, Almoſt 
perſmaded to be Chriſtians And tho? they have 
not the Heart and Reſolution to be. ſo quite, yet 
let me ask them again, whether they do not ſe- 
cretly wiſh they cauld live the Life, as well as | 
dye the Death of the Righteous ; Whether they 
do not inwardly approve, admire, and reve- 
rence that Goodneſs and Vertue in others, which 
they cannot be perſwaded to practice themſelves; 
Whether they are not unwilling that their Chit- 


dren ſhould imitate them in their Debaucherics, 
and 
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and tho' they are loath to be at the expence of 
ſetting them good Examples, yet whether they 
generally care they ſhould follow their bad ones; 
and in fine, tho? they are not intirely under the 
Power of Religion, yet whether they are not 
oftentimes effectually reſtrain'd and determin'd 
by it, and with Herod, are not only faintly in- 
dined, but actually prevaiPd upon to do ary 
thizes 2 For when all's done, tho' Religion has 
not that Force and Effect that it ſhould, yet *tis 
a great Weight, Check and Reſtraint upon the 
Minds of Men, ſuch as very much lets and con- 
trouls the freedom and liberty of Sinning, as 
well as leſſens and allays the Pleaſure and Satis- 
faction of Sin, and tho it cannot abſolutely 
ſtop the courſe of the Sinner, (ſo hot and eager 
is he in the purſuit of Death) yet it ſlackens and 
retards his motion, takes off the wheels of his 
mad Chariot, and makes him drive but heavily. x 
Nay, it oftentimes effectually ſtops and reſtrains 
him, ſets Bounds to that Wickedneſs which it 
cannot wholly prevent, and ſays to the ſwelling 
Tide of his Paſſion, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, 
but no further, and here ſhall thy proud Waves 
be ſtay'd. For nothing more common than for 
Men to- ſtartle at ſome Sins, when at the ſame 
time they ſcruple not the commiſſion of others. 
' He that would be bribed by thirty pieces of Sil- 
ver to take a Purſe upon the High-way, would 
not perhaps at that rate have been tempted to 
ſell his Saviour, or now to deny him; and I 
make no queſtion but that many a ons that lives 

1 not 
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not according to his Religion, would yet dye 
rather than be guilty of ſo heinous a Crime as 
ſolemnly to renounc9 or abjore it. Religion 
therefore reſtrains him here, thoꝰ it cannot do it 
there 3 and [ doubt not but that as bad as the 
World is, it is yet a Paradiſe in compariſon of | 
what it would be. if there were no Religion in 
it. All which things: witneſs the great Power 

that Religion naturally has upon he Blinde of ll! 
Men. And yet as great as it is there is ſome- Ill 
thing greater. In this ſenſe alſo it may be ſaid 
that the ſtrong Man armd keeps his Palace, Lk. 5 
11. 21. but there is a ſtronger than he, that over- Ill 
comes him, and takes from him all his armour I 
9 18 he truſted, | AN xdbviges his ſpoil, and ö 

that is, 1109 2111 91 
22. 2ly, The corrupt Fernorſenes of n 
Nature that reſiſts the Impreſſions of Religion, 
and ſuffers it not for the moſt part to proceed 
any farther in its attempts upon the Minds of 
Men, than alaaſt to penſwade them. And in- 
deed the Force of Truth and Power of Religion 
are not more diſcover di hy the ſtrong Impteſſions 
which they make upen Mens Minds, than the 
Perverſeneſs and Corruption of aur! Wills is in II 
reſilting and baffling thoſe Impreſſions. And the WW | 
Goſpel Hiſtory gives us aiplain Inſtance and E, 
periment of each in à Perſon; of conſiderable I | 
Eminence and Quality, whoſe fair Inclination 
and Diſpoſedneſs to imbrace Chriſtianityiproved 
ineffeckual and abortive by a more prevailing 
Intereſt. He was it ſeems aloft, but not quite 
perſwaded 
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perſwaded to be a Chriſtian. In that he went ſo 
fir, he diſcovers the Power and Influence of 
Religion, but in that heſtop'd there, and went 
no farther, he betrays the Corruption of his owt 


Heart and Will, which it ſeems was- the heavieſt 


end of the Ballance, and that which actually 
weigh'd down with him. Whereof he makes a 
free and ingenuous Confeſſion, which tho' it 
proceeded: from one that never pretended himſelf 
2 Convert to Chriſtianity, may yet perhaps as 
well become the mouths of moſt of its Pra 
ſor, who I fear might juſtly ſay of themſelves 
(had they the Ingenuity to own fo reproachful a 
Truth) what King, 4erippe did, Ait thow per- 
ſwadeſt ae to be a (hriſtian. 165 #0 


23. Then it ſeems he was not abſolutely and 
fully perſwaded. And yet he was partly and in 
ſome meaſure. wrought upon, ſo as to ſtand diſ- 
poſed and inclining towards a Converſion. Poor 
derippa. He had heard St. Paul giving an ac- 
count of his manner of Life from his Youth, and 
of his Miraculous Converſion to Chriſtianity, 
and. his Call to the Apoſtleſhip, with great Plain- 
neſs, Modeſty, and Simplicity, and was not a 
little affected with his Diſcourfe. Eſpecially with 
that Rhetorical and inſinuating part of it, King 
Agrippa belieweſt thou the Prophets? I know that 
thou believeſt. Which nearly touch'd him, and 
left a very ſenſible Impreſſion upon his Heart. 
but yet there was ſomething more prevalent 
within him that obſtinately held out againſt the 
Sege, and would not ſuffer him to make a Sur- 

135 render. 
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render. He ſtood hopefully affected towards the 
Faith of Chriſt, and had 2 good mind (as we 


ſay) to be a Chriſtian, but Fear, Intereſt, or his 


Pagan Prejudices outweigh'd that Inclination; 
fo that after ſome uncertain Sufpences, at laſt 
the Scale turn'd for I»f/delzty. Now this is the 
Caſe in Chriſtian Practice as well as Faith, and 


_ repreſents to us the State of a Soul imperfectly 


refolv'd for Goodneſs, and effectually determin'd 
to the contrary: by a more powerful. weight, 80 
that Goodneſs and Vertue has only a faint Vel- 
leity, while Vice and Wickedneſs are poſſeſs'd 
of the compleat Will, A ſtate of Mind which 


St. Auſtin acknowledges to have been once very 
much his own, and whereof he has given us a 


very lively Image in theſe words, than which [ 
do not remember that I have read any thing 
Gf. lik 8. more truly elegant. Ita ſarcina ſe- 
cap j. culi, velut ſomno aſſolet, dulciter pre- 
myebat. Et Cogitationet quibus medi. 
tabar in te, ſimiles erant conatibus expergiſci volen- 
tium, qui tamen ſuperati ſoporis altitudine remer- 
guntur. And indeed our Thoughts and Reſolu- 
tions of Piety and Goodneſs are too much like 
the Endeavours of thoſe that are try ing to wake 
out of a deep Sleep, into which they fink back 
upon chemm 2b! io Sf ag 

24. This weight is the Corruption of Human 


again, overcome by the dead weight that hangs 


Nature. Aud ſure it muſt be a great ſtrength 


of Corruption and Perverſeneſs that ſhall reſil 
and overcome ſo mighty 2 Force as that of Re- 
45 9 ligion, 
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jgion, and render all its Motions and Workings 


ſucceſſeſs and ineffectual, eſpecially conſider ing 


that the Grace of God's Holy Spirit is alſo affiſt- 
ing on the (ide of Religion, beſides all that Eter- 
nal Rewards and Puniſhments can do to recom- 


mend and inforce-it. But ſuch it ſeems is that 


of Man. There is a Strength or Weakneſs if you 


will in his Nature (for I know not well which. 
to call it) that out- powers all the Argument and 
Reaſon of Goodneſs, a Weight or Impediment 


in his Will that ſtops the wheels of Vertuons 


Action, ſo that there can be no Motion, let the 


ſprings of Religion bear never ſo hard upon 
them. That tis true they always do, but there 


55 a counter-ſpring that 'over-rules them, ſo that 


tho? they ſtrive and contend much, they can 


effect but little. Sometimes indeed ſhe ſtrives ſo 
hard, works fo ſtrongly, and puſhes on with 


ſuch might and vigour, that ſhe wants but little 
of gaining her Point; but even that little it 
ſeems is too much, ſhe is out-weigh'd, and the 
Scale, tho? hopefully inclining on her ſide, un- 
happily turns againſt her. Like a Bowl that is 
tirown up againſt a ſteep Bank, which it briskly 
and nimbly climbs, ?till it ſeems in a manner juſt 
about to lodge and ſettle in the top, but want- 
ing ſome degrees of Force to overcome the Re- 
tance, cannot reach the higheſt Point, aud fo 
wis back apa - OO iT | 
25. Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God, 
Mark 12. 34. was jult ſuch another Caſt as this. 
and yet lackeſt thou one thing, Luke 18. 22. was 
| 8 „ ſuch 
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ſuch another. Theſe Mens Religion had carried 
them a good way, and they were well onwards 
in their journey to Heaven, but it tired and 
/ grew fainty in the latter ſtages. of the Road, 
which was found either too zarrow, or too long, 
and ſo they were fain to ſtop ſhort, and make an 
Eternal Halt, when a little more Strength and 
Reſolution would have carried them through. 
This is true in reſpect of the Degrees and Inte- 
gral Parts of Chriſtian Vertue, as well as in re- 
ſpect of final Perſeverance in it, and ?tis a Cha- 
racter that belongs to abundance of People that 
profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, and it may be are 
thought good ones. As there are half witted 
and half ſens'd Men, ſo there are half good and 

| half vertuous Men. Men that have a good liking 
to Religion, and a ſavoury reliſh of its Joys and 
Pleaſures, that have a natural Impreſſion of Piety 
and Devotion upon their Spirits, and a great 
Inclination to be good, and have had this natu- 
ral Inclination well cultivated: by a Religious 
Education, the Bias of which till holds ſtrong 
upon them. Nor are they only inclined to Re- 
ligion, but do alſo partly practice it, and make 
ſome progreſs in it; they do a great many things, 
and conſcienciouſly forbear a great many things, 
and all goes on hopefully towards a real and 
thorough Converſion. They are already paſt it 
may be the moſt painful and difficult part of it, 
and are now upon the critical point, ſo that. 
grain or two more would turn the Scale, inſo- 
much that there begins to be Joy i Heaven, and 
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Beginnings and Tendencies towards a 
ſion, yea ſome Progreſſes in it, the Men 
at laſt are not actually and effectually converted, 
their Will ſtands at half Bent, and they are only 
Almoſt perſwaded to be Chriſtians, They have 
indeed the workings of Religion npon them, 
and feel ſeveral Pangs of the new Birth, but afte 
all they. want Strength to bring forth, 
26. But the diſtin& account of this matter is 
briefly this: Human Nature in its preſent State 
ſtands ſtrongly inclined to the Good of Senſe, 
or the Pleaſure of the Animal Life. And tho' 
it retain ſtill, as was ſaid before, a natural In- 
clination to Moral and Spiritual Good, that Law 
of the Mind the Apoſtle ſpeaks of, yet it is more 
inclined to Senfible than it is to Moral Good. 
And though that Natural Propenſion it has to 
Vertue be enough to determin for the effectual 
Choice of it, if there be nothing without to 
hinder it (even as the leaſt weight will weigh 
down if there be nothing to connter-ballance it) 
yet conſidering that the Propenſion to Pleaſure 
is the ſtronger Propenfion of the two, if it once 
comes to this competition, you muſt either 
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be Vertuous, or you muſt want the Enjoyment 


of ſuch a Pleaſure, rather than not have the 


Pleaſure the Man will chuſe (without the parti- 
cular Aſſiſtance of the Grace of Cod to lend 
Weight to the gielding Scale) to be without the 
Vertue. Not but that he likes and loves it ſtill, 


even while he tranſgreſſes againſt it, but he likes 


and loves Pleaſure better, and ſo nills his Duty 


more from without, or for the ſake of Pleaſure, 


than he wills it from within, or for the ſake of 


it ſelf. Or to expreſs this in the Language of 
the Apoſtle, tho? he delights in the Law of God 
after the inward Man, yet there is another Law 
in his Members, that wars againſt the Law of 
his Mind. And that ſo ſaccetsfully too, as to 
bring him into Captivity to the Law .of Sin. 


And now he may juſtly go on as the Apoſtle 


does, O wretched Man that I am Which 
opens an entrance upon the third and Jaſt part 


of this Account, which is to make ſome. Refle- 


a Half Religion or Imperfc& . Diſpoſition to 
of the Sanctuary, will never ſtand the Teſt of 


that have it either Good here or Happy here- 
after. In ſhort, it will never bring a Man to bis 


ctions upon this lame and imperfect State of 
Coodneſs, the State of the Alaroſt Chriſtiars, or 


Half Religious, and to ſhew how it falls under 


the Cenſure and Condemnation of Chriſtian Pru- 

dence. 5 ; 7, | 3 3 Ty a : 1 
27. Now it does ſo firſt as Inſufficient. Such 

Goodneſs can never hold Weight in the Ballance 


the Divine Judgment, or ſuffice. to make them 


End, 
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End. Such Men tis true are almoſt good; but 
to be almoſt good is not quite to be ſo. And 
fo they ſhall be almoſt Happy; but he that does 


almoſt hit the Mark, does really miſs it. For 


pure and undefiled Religion before God conſiſts 
in a prevailing Love of him, and an effeFual 
Will and Reſolution to obey him. I ſay effe- 
dual. For the difference between a good Man 
and a bad Man does not lye here, that the for- 
mer loves what is good, and the latter does nof, 
(for they both love it, and therefore what is 


common to both can be the Diſtinction of nei- 


ther) but in this, that the one loves it only in 


ſome reſpect or degree, with an incompleat 


Love, or Velleity as tis call'd, whereas the other 


loves it with an abſolute, effectual, and prevail- 
ing Love. Tis this latter Affection to Goodneſs 


that denominates a Mau good, when Religion is 
the predominant Weight, and commanding Bias 


of his Soul. Beſides that a Half Religion can 


never ſatisfy the Intention, or anſwer the End 


and Purpoſe of Religion in general, which is to 
make us not only well wiſbers to Goodneſs, but 
really, thoroughly, and effectively good; ſo 


good as to be fit for Happineſs. There is a cer- 
tain Frame of Mind and Temper of Spirit natu- 
rally requiſite to make us capable of the Heaven- 
ly Felicity, and the great Deſign and Buſineſs of 


Religion is to work that Beatific Temper in us. 


And if it does this only Almoſt, and by Halves, 
as it can never britzg us to Heaven, fo neither if 
it could, would it be abie to make us Happy there, 
| 23 28. But 
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28. But this languid and imperfect ſtate of 
Piety is further condemn'd by Chriſtian Prudence, 
as very Abſurd, *Tis indeed an abſurd and un- 
reaſonable thing to be Religious by Halves, to 
be Almoſt per ſwaded to be Chriſtians. Not that 
it is abſurd to proceed ſo far, no, every degree 
of Goodneſs is highly valuable, and every ſtep | 
we make in the progreſs of Religion deſerves 
_ Commendation and Incouragement, but the Ab- 
ſurdity lies in going no further, for if we did 
not intend to go thorough, why did we ſet out, 
and if we did, why do we ſtop ? If we think there 
Is no Truth nor Reaſon in Religion, why do we 
do any thing, but if we think there is, why don't 
we do enough? Either we ſhould do nothing, or 
we ſhould do more. Thoſe that do nothing at 
all in order to their Salvation (if any ſuch there 
be) may have this to ſay for their total neglect; 
that they ſee no reaſon why they ſhould do any 
thing, as looking upon Religion to be no better 
than a mere Cheat and Impoſture, the contrivance 
of Knaves and the belief of Fools, but we that 
do ſomething towards it, ſhew by our doing fo 
that we think Religion to be more than a Fancy 
or an. Invention, and are in good meaſure per- 
Twaded of the great Truths of it, and why then 
we ſhould ſtand at a Half Chriſtianity, and go no 
further than a Partial Converſion is what we can 
never account for to our ſelves. And yet what 
more common than this? Moſt People do ſone. 
thing towards their great End, not being able to 
obtain leave of themſelves to be wholely-and " 
| 5 ä teriy 


terly unconcern'd about it, and yet there are but 
few that do enough. But for the ſame reaſon 
that they do ſo much, why don't they do more? 
For either Religion is a Truth or not. If not, 


if it be, why. do they take ſo much labour in 
vain £ If it be not true, why do they do ſo much, 
and if it be, how can they content themſelves 
with ſo little? *Tis I own, a ſtrange piece of 
Sottiſhneſs, and even Brutal Indifference to take 


v0 thought for, and to do aothing in order to 
our Eternal Happineſs, and yet methinks to do 


a part only has ſomething in it more abſurd and 
gs ridiculouſly extravagant than the other. He that 
does nothing, whatever he loſes beſides, has yet 
no Labour to loſe. Means he has uſed none, and 
therefore fails only of the End. But to labour 


by halves, is to loſe the ſame good, and all that 


we do in order to it. Tis to ſpeed no better, 
and to travel more, to loſe both the Reward anc 
the Labour too. So that a total neglect ſeems 
more conſiſtent with Prudence, than a. half dili- 
gence. The Atheiſt and Libertin have ſomething 
to pretend, but the Half Religious has no Plea 
or Excuſe, ſince even that very Religion which 
he has will condemn him, as an inconſiſtent, un- 
WW principled Fool. „ 


29. But the laſt cenſure of Prudence upon this 


Half way ſtate of Piety is that 'tis very anhappy. 
I mean in relation to a Man's preſent enjoyment 


of himſelf in this World. The Half Religious 


or Almoſt Chriſtian, is that double- minded man St. 
. James 
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James ſpeaks of (James 1. 8.) who has a good 
inclination 7 Religion, but a more prevailing 
one again it, nilling it more from without, from 
the love he has to ſenſible Good, than he wills 
it from within, or for it ſelf. And fo, has as 
it were two Wills, one for God, and another for 
the World, between which he doubts and fluctu- 
ates with great variety, tho for the moſt part the 
latter be moſt prevalent with him. Now of ſuch 
a one who is thus divided between God and his 
Laſts, the Apoſtie. ſays, that he is unffable in all 
his ways, that is, he is a mixt, doubtful, unſet- 
tled, wavering, uncertain, felt-inconfiſtent Crea- 
ture, never out of Perplexities and Intanglements, 
always diſconformable to himſelf, doing what he 
would not, and not doing what he would and 
ſhould, and never long pleas'd or ſatisfy'd with 
_ himſelf. . He has indeed a kindneſs for Religion, Ml : 
and would fain be good, but he wants a Heart 
to go thorough with it, having (as well as he 
loves Religion) a kindneſs alſo for ſomewhat WW « 
_ elſe which he likes better. So that his Religion 
does but juſt ſerve to incommode and diſturb him WW t 

V 

P 


in the enjoyment of his Luſts, and they on the 
other hand deprive him of the camfort of his Re- 
ligion. And ſo in effect he enjoys neither. And 
how unhappy a ſtate this muſt be that you may t 
the better conceive, take an account of it from ii 
La Vie de S. the experience of one that was once 
Thereſe. ge under it. I: was in wy Opinion. (ſays f 
„% the Devout Thereſe). one of the moit i (: 
painful States that 1 could imagin to my ee N 
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I neither taſted the joy of ſerving God faithfully, 
nur yet the Pleaſure which might be had from the 
contentments of the World. When I was ingaged 
in the latter, the remembrance of what I owed to 
God tronbled me, and when I was with God in my 
Devotion, the Affections of the world made me un- 
0. They are excellent words. For the truth 
is, a Man can never be at peace with himſelf, but 
by being either thoroughly Wicked, or thorough- 
ly Good, I mean ſo Wicked as to caſt off all 
Religion, and to have no Senſe of it, or ſo: good 
as to live up to its Principles. He muſt come to 
be of a ſengle Mind one way or other to be at 
reſt.” A total infenſibility of Religion, or a ſin- 
cere conformity to its Rules and Meaſures are the 
only ſuppoſable ſtates wherein a Man may be at 
eaſe or find ſatis faction in himſelf and in his Con- 
duct, but this middle ſtate of half Religion, this 
double mindedneſs, does but rob a Man of the 
Pleaſures of Sin, without affording him the Con- 
tentments and Satisfactions of Piety, and lays a 
foundation for perpetual Reſtleſneſs and Diſcon- 
tent. And yet (which is a ſtrange as well as ſad 
thing to conſider) this is the ſtate that the gene- 
nlity of Men chuſe to live and dye in, Almoi# 
perſwaded to be Chri ſti ans, having Religion enough 


to diſturb them in their Sins, but not enough to 


ingage them effectually to part with them. 
30. And now methinks while I repreſent theſe 
things ima gin ſome fecretly ſaying within them- 
elves in the language of Agrippa, Almoſt thou 
perſwadeſt- me to be a Chriſtian. But alas, why 
„ 54 V 2 ; 95 3 . SI | cannot 
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but ſure the Cauſe we are ingaged in wants no 


Him thus by halves ? Or do you disbelieve the 


believe that God is, and that he is a Rewardel, 


* * 
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cannot we perſwade you quite ? Is it that we 
are wanting in our Oratory, do not touch upon 
the right ſpring of your Souls, and underſtand 
not the true way and art of Addreſs ? That in- 
deed may ſometimes be (tho perhaps the preſent 
Age has ro great reaſon for any ſuch complaint) 


weight nor ſtrength, but has moment enough to 
bear-out*it ſelf, and ſuch as may abundantly 
ſupply for any defects of our Management. For 
is there not Truth, Reaſon, and Beauty enough 


in Religion to gain intirely upon you, or can 


any Argument be ſtronger than that of everlaſting 
Life or Death? Are not the Joys of Heaven and 
the Torments of Hell ſufficient to perſwade you ? 
Or do you! queſtion whether God be able to re. 
ward the intire Love of your Hearts, and the 
complete Obedience of your Lives,that you ſerve 


Being of God, and the Reality of a Future State 
If fo, why are you ſo Religious as you are, why 
do you not rather throw up all Religion, and 
declare for down-right Libertiniſm, and make 
the moſt of the Pleaſures of Sin, that fo you 
may be ſure to enjoy ſomething ? But if you are 
perſwaded of the grounds of Religion, if you 


as even your indifferent way of "ſerving him 
ſeems to ſuppoſe, then you muſt needs "think it 
your Wiſdom to lift up the hands that hang dom, 
and ſtrengthen the feeble Knees, to be heart!) 
and thoroughly Religions, and not to be gui! ! 
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of ſo inconſiſtent a Folly as to take ſome thought 

and J all your lives long for Heaven, and 
yet at laſt go to Hell. 

31. A [now conſidering how much a Half Re- 
leon is condemmd by Chriſtian Prudence upon 
the account of the uſufficiency,' Abſardity, and 
Unhappineſs of it, what remains further upon 
this part, but that we be all prevail'd upon to 
fill up the kika ra, the things that are behind 
or that are wanting to the — of our Righ- 
teouſneſs, and that not contenting our ſelves 
with h being Almoſt Chriſtians, we endeavour to 
bring our. e under the full Power and Go- 


vernment of Religion, and let it have its perfect 


work upon our Hearts and Lives, that ſo we may 
be perfect, intire, and wanting nothing. Al- 


ways imploring the Holy Spirit of God by the 


Vittorious ſweetneſs of his Divine Grace (that 
DeleFatio Victrix St. Auſtin ſpe aks Of) to out- 
charm all the Pleaſures and Reliſhes of this ſen- 
ſible world, to counterſway our Concupiſcence, 


by the more powerful weight of Divine and 


Heavenly Love, and to give the laſt Finiſhings 
to that Holy Birth that he is forming in us, that 
it may come to a perfect Man, to the meaſure of 
the ſtature of the fulneſs of Chriſt. That ſo ac- 
cording to the Apoſtle's with, we may be both 
Almoſt, and Altogether Chriſtians, compleatly 
Wiſe and Good.. 


32. But now to make this Conſi deration of 


the Manner of our Obedience to the Divine Law 
a little more diſtinct, I have further to obſerve 
oat there is a twofold SN 15 keeping God's 
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— Commandments, either in the way of Tymocence 
and Sinlefs Obedience, or in the way of Repen. 
tance. The way of Innocence,” tho? the more 
excellent way of the two, is to us the Corrupt 
Poſterity of Adam, an impaſſable Road. It was 
practicable in Paradice, and will again be in the 
ſtate of Heaven, when the Spirits of Juſt Men 
ſhall be made perfect, and when all that is im- 
perfect ſhall be aboliſh'd, and ' vaniſh Hike the 
Twilight into a full and per fect Day. But at 
Preſent it ĩs impracticable bring not proportion'd 
to a nature labouring under fo many Infirmities 
and Diſadvantages as ours does. And therefore 
Chriſtian Prudence whoſe Object is neither ne- 
ceſſary things, nor impoſſible things, but only 
ſuch things as are in our power to order and dil. 
poſe of, Epictetus's m « ivr, cannot be concern d 
in this perfect way of keeping God's Command- 
ments any further than heartily to deſire it with 
an O that my ways were made fo direct, that ! 
micht keep thy ſtatutes, diligently to aim at it, 
and labour and endeavour to come as near it as 
we can, according to the tenour of the foregoing 
Diſcourſe, and for the Reaſons there given. 8. 
Paul has excellently well explain'd what I mean 
in this whole matter in thoſe remarkable words 


ot his, Not as though I had already attain d, it 


were alread y perfeck. But T follow 5 Ar 57 that 1 
way apprehend that for which alſo I am apprehende 
of Chriſt FOLLS Phzl. 3. 12. Who caught hold 
See Dr. Whithy + of: bim when he fled from him, 


on the place. and converted him to the Faith 
5 Again, 


>. 4 
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Again, ſays he, Brethren I count not my ſelf to 

lade apprehended 5 but this one thing I do, forget- 

ting thoſe things which are behind, and geaching | 

firth unto thoſe things. which are before, 1 preſs fe- [| 

yards the Mark, for the prize of, the, high; calling i 

of God in Chriſt Feſws., Thus St. Paul like a dili- 
| 


gent Racer contended, endeavour'd,: and was all 
upon the ſtretch. after Perfection. And if he 
who had already attain'd ſo far was not fatisfy*> 
without endeavouring to attain yet farther, much 
leſs ſhould. WE. in Th 47 3 ä | 
33. But that wherein Chriſtian Prudence is 
concern'd, not only as to the endeavour, but as 
to the actuality and real event of the thing, is 
Repentauce. And this to be ſure St. Paul had al- 
ready. attain'd to, and ſo muſt we, and if we are 
truly Wiſe and. Prudent Chriſtians, we certainly 
ſhall think our. ſelves concern'd to do ſo. Now 
by Repentance I underſtand in ſhort ſucha change 
in a Man's Mind as effectually turns him from Sin 
to Righteouſneſs. I do not offer this as a parti- 
cular account of Repentance (which would be 
too much out of my way to inſiſt upon) but on- 
ly as a general Notion of it. To which I ſhall 
only add, that Repentance may be confider'd ei- 
ther as looking backward, or forward. As looking 
backward it implies an unfeigned ſorrow for Sin, 
and not only ſo. but an utter diſlike of it, and 
an abſolute unwilling it, a retractation of our 
former choice. As looking forward, it implies a 
hearty and ſincere Endeavour to keep God's Com- 
mandments, eſpecially. in thoſe Inſtances where- 
| EE > In 
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in we have offended, For Repentance is an Ad 
of Self- correction, whereby a Man by ſecond 
Thoughts corrects the Errours of his firſt, thinks 
again and thinks better, and ſo reftifies what 
was amiſs. For which reaſon it is an Affection 
incident to Man, as being à Recovery from a 
Diſeaſe. God whoſe Thoughts and Ways are 
always right, and who is Perfectly and Imtnuta. 
bly Wiſe and Good, is not capable of Repent- 


A 
34. Now that Repentance is a Chriſtian Duty 
need not ſpend time to ſhew, ſince not only 
the Conditional Part of the Goſpel requires it 
from us, as that without which there is neither WW. 
Pardon nor Salvation, but even the Preceptive W | 
Part, or Rule of the Goſpel, obliges us to it. For Wl | 
beſides that the ſame Law or Rule of Life which I | 
| obliges us not to ſin, does alſo vertually and by WI. 
if conſequence oblige us to repent (continuance in Wl ; 
ö Impenitence being a perfiſting in our Difobedi- WM , 
il ence and Rebellion againſt God) there are allo . 
expreſs Commands for Repentance in the Goſpel, n 
Wherenpon St. Paul ſays, AFs 17. 30. that Cod 
commands all Men every where to repent. But W » 
that which more properly belongs to our preſent 
Confideration, is to inquire how far Chriſtian WW | 
Prudence is concern'd in it. Now as to this the WW .. 
Anſwer is, that as *tis'the Duty of every Sinner i f. 
to repent, ſo tis the beſt and wifeſt thing that i 1, 
he can do. Indeed it would be better if he could. 
not fin at all, or if when he has committed any N. 
Sin he could undo the very Fact; ORAL 
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can do neither of theſe; he muſt do ds'well as 
he can; and the beſt and wiſeſt thing he can 


dow do is to Repent Which indeed is to undo 


what he has done in a Moral Senſe, that is, as 
to the Effects and Conſequence of it. And in- 
deed this very Conſideration is enough to ſhew 
that it muſt be our greateſt Wiſdom. For when 
2 Sinner has ſo far forgot his Duty and his Inte- 
reſt too, as to rebel againſt his Maker, deſpiſe 
his Authority, revolt from his Government, and 
tranſgreſs his Laws, and thereby render'd him- 
ſelf liable to the Penalties of them, what better 
or wiſer thing can he do (ſince he cannot con- 
tend with him whom he has offended) than to 
lay down his Arms, acknowledge his Fault, 
humble himſelf for his Folly, and return to his 
Loyalty and Obedience, that ſo he may again 
be received into Favour, and avoid the Effects 
of his Diſobedience, that Wrath which he has 
ſo juſtly incurr'd, and which to diſpute or con- 
tend againſt would be like the Egyptian con- 
tending againſt the Waters of the returning Sea. 
Repentance therefore is our greateſt Wiſdom. 
And accordingly it is ſaid by the Angel to be the 
Wiſdom of, the Int) Euk . 7. 
3 5. But to conſider this matter a little more 
diſtinctly, there are two Reaſons upon the Ac- 
count of which 'tis the Wiſdom of every Chri- 
(tian to-Repent. Firſt, Becauſe it is a neceſſary 
Means to our End. Secondly, Becauſe of the 
folly of Sin. Firſt, Becauſe it is a neceſſary 
Means to; our End. For whatever is ſo, falls 

| under 


N l 
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under the Concern and Direction of Prudence 


_ whoſe buſineſs it is to order and diſpoſe of thoſe 


things which ſerve to its End, and to chuſe and 


uſe ſuch Means as are proper to attain it. But 


now that Repentance is ſuch, is plain from the 


whole Tenour of the Goſpel, which makes it 


the neceſſary Condition of Pardon and Salvati. 
on. And therefore I need only further obſerve 
upon this Part, that ſince Repentance is the 
Grace and Priviledge of the Goſpel, and a Pri- 


viledge which was obtain'd at no leſs a Price 


than the Death of the Son of God, who by the 
Sacrifice of his Death, and the Satisfaction there- 
by made to Divine Juſtice, has obtain'd .this 
Grant and Favour for us that we may now be 
pardowd upon Repentance, which without that 
Satisfaction would have been in vain ; I ſay, 
fince things now ſtand in this poſture by the 
Mercy of God, and the Gracious Undertaking 
of our Redeemer, that we are'now reſtored to 
a Capacity of obtaining our End, and that at 
ſo vaſt an Expence, it would be the very height 
of -Folly and Imprudence, as well as Ingratitude, 
for any Chriſtian to fall hort of it, for want of 
performing ſo reaſonable a Condition. If the 
Angels that fell from their End had ſuch an Op- 
pottunity of recovering it, they would no doubt 


think themſelves concern d to accept and im- 


prove it to the beſt Advantage. And why we 


who have it ſhould think otherwiſe, there 1s no 


reaſonable account to be given. And therefore 
it muſt be the greateſt Wiſdom of every Chriſt 
10 + an 
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an to Repent, that ſo he may not neglect ſo. 

eat Salvation. ' „ 109 ge 

36. But there is another Reaſon that makes it 
our Wiſdom to Repent, and that is ſecondly, - 
the Folly of Sin. For all Sin is from Ignorance 
in him that commits.it, Ignorance of one ſort 
or other. And accordingly the Apoſtle calls it 
1 work of Darkneſs, Eph. 5. 11. and they that 
commit it are in Scripture repreſented under no 
better Character than that of Fools. Nor is Mo- 
rality more complaiſant to them, but repreſents 
them all as ſo many 1gnorants. Onnis Peccans 
Ignorat. Indeed we commonly make a Diſtin- 


ion in their Favour, that I mean of Fools and 


Knaves, whereby we preſume that there is a 
difference between them. And ſo indeed there 
is with reſpect to the Concerns of this Life, and 
the ordering of them. But abſolutely ſpeaking, 
and in God's account, every Knave or Diſhoneſt 
Man is alſo a Fool. And he is therefore ſo in 
God's account, becauſe he is ſo abſolutely and 
upon the whole. For Mens Characters are not 
to be taken from partial Conſiderations, nor are 
they to be meaſured by what they are in this or 
that reſpect, (for ſo a Sinner may be a Vit, or 
a Vertuoſo,) but by what they are in the main 
and all things conſider'd, or in things of the 
greateſt Moment and Importance. Now that by 
theſe Meaſures every Sinner is a Fooliſh and Ig- 
norant Perſon, according to that Confeſſion of 
the Pſalmiſt, So Fooliſh was I and Ienorayt, will 
liſtin&ly appear from theſe two Conſiderations. 
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* * * fore- mention d Rule of Chriſtian 


purſue his Happineſs in the way of his Com- 


rather to follow the crooked ways of his own 


and ſecular Grandeur, or as St. John expreſſes it 


242 ATreati ſe of Chriſtian Prudence. 
Firſt, From his chuſing wrong Means to his End. 
Secondly, From the Errour and wrong Judgment 
which paſſes in his Underſtanding before he 
makes this abſurd and unadviſed Choi In 
theſe two things confiſts the whole Foliy ©: Sin, 
and of them that commit it, that great t olly 
which in Holy Scripture, and in all found Mo- 
rality, is charged upon them, and which they 
will one day charge upon themſelves. We Fools 
thought his Life madneſs, as it is in the Book of 
Wiſdom. e 
37. And firſt, the Sinner chuſes wrong Means 
to his End, I mean to his general End, that is, 
to Happineſs. Happy were it for him if he would 
take God for his Guide, and chuſe thoſe Means 
to his Happineſs which he, who beſt knows 


what are the fitteſt for that purpoſe; has already 


| 

( 

choſen for him, according to the : 
l 


Prudence. But (which is the firſt 
ſtep of his Folly) he would rather chuſe for 
himſelf, preſuming upon his own better Skill and 
Conduct. And ſo whereas God would have him 


mandments, in the ſtreight paths of Vertue and 
Goodneſs, within the lines of Sobriety, Righte- 
ouſneſs and Piety, according to the Apoſtolic 
Scheme of the Duty of Man, he wiſe Man, chuſes 


deviſing, and accordingly ſeeks his Happineſs in 
the ways of fenſible Pleafure, Worldly Intereſt, 


71 
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in the Luſt of the Fleſh, the Luſt of the Eye, and 
the 8 . imagining Ae to be better 
Means to Happineſs, than thoſe which God has 
preſcribed. And for the ſake of theſe, that is, 
rather than want this Pleaſure, or this Profit, or 
this Vanity, he chuſes to offend and diſobey him, 
and to tranſgreſs his Commandments. Not that 
he takes any pleaſure in Diſoledience as ſuch, or 
ſins for Sin's ſake. No, he would be very wil- 
ling to obey God if he could do it in his own 
way, and follow the Devices and Deſires of his 
own Heart at the ſame time. But finding a com- 
petition between them, and that he can do but 
one of them, he chuſes of the two rather to diſ- 
obey God than renounce his own will and his 
own ways, as thinking them beſt, and expecting 
to find Happineſs in the purſuit of them. And 
indeed if he could.do that, all would be well 
ſtill, For a Man has no more to do but to ob- 
tain his End. But alas here is the great Blunder 
and Diſappointment. Theſe Means are all falſe 
Means, wrong tho' never ſo much beaten ways; 
that will never bring him that travels in them to 
Happineſs, but to a quite contrary end. And 
ſo all the Sins which he commits in the purſuit 
of theſe ways, yield no Profit or real Advantage 
to him with reſpe& to that Happineſs which he 
n deſigns and projects to himſelf by them, but are 
in s the Apoſtle calls them, unfruitful works of 
t. N Parkreſs. And fo the Sinner is out in his whole 
it, Lin. He fins and tranſgreſſes his Duty for the 
in lake of Pleaſure, Profit, or Vanity, and theſe he 
„ chuſe 
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chuſes as means to his Happineſs, which he likes 
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a leffer Evil, and fo in the preſent juncture to 


the better becauſe they are of his own chuſing. 


But theſe Means are all wrong. Some little Ends 
he compaſſes by them, but not that of Happineſs; 
the End intended, and ſo his whole Project falls. 
And this is the firſt Inſtance and Evidence of his 
- Folly, the chuſing wrong Means to his End. 


38. The next is the Errour and wrong Judg- 
ment which paſſes in his Underſtanding before 


be makes this abſurd and unadviſed Choice, 
No that there muſt be ſome ſuch precedent Er- 


ror is plain, not only from the Abſurdity of the 
Choice it felf, which a Man in a right ſtate of 


Mind could never make, but alſo from the n- 


zer of his proceeding in the making of it. For 
ſince a Man cannot will Evil as Evil, 'tis plain 
that whatever he wills he muſt at that time think 
Good. And conſequently, when he fins he muſt 
at that time think it good ſo to do. I don't 
mean that he thinks Sin a Moral Good, or ſo 
much as lawful to be done, for that would be a 


Contradiction No, nor a natural Good in it 
ſelf abſolutely ſpeaking, but only comparatively } 


and as the Caſe ſtands, that is, that he thinks it 


be eligible, rather than want or undergo ſome 
natural Good or Evil that is abſolutely ſuch, 
Whoever commits Sin muſt in this ſenſe think it 
to be a Good. He need not think ſo long be- 
fore he commits it, nor he need not think ſo 
afterwards, but he muſt think ſo then, or elſe 
he muſt chuſe Evil as Evil, which is pong 
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But now that Sin is in any caſe good or eligible 
is a falſe Propoſition. And therefore the Sinner 
that thinks it is, admits a falſe Propoſition to 
paſs upon his Mind, that is, he errs and makes a 
wrong Judgment, as not being conformable to 
the Truth of the thing. For Sin is the greateſt 
Evil, and the greateſt Evil can never be eligible. 
A leſſer Evil may, to avoid a greater, but the 
greateſt cannot; there being no Evil greater 
than that for the avoiding of which it ſhould be 
choſen. And accordingly Sin is an Evil that js 
not to be done in any Caſe, or for any End, 
and that according to the expreſs Doctrin of St. 


Paul, Rom. 3. 8. who will not allow us to do 


Evil that Good may come. Not the leaſt Evil 


for the ſake of the greateſt Good ; for he makes 


no exception. Wherein he plainly proceeds up- 
on the ſuppoſition of Sin's being the greateſt 
Evil. For were It a leſſer Evil, there might 
ſome Good ſo great, for the ſake of which it 
were worth while to ſin, rather than want that 
Good. But if it be the greateſt, *tis plain that 
there cannot be any ſuch Good; and ſince we 
are not to fin for the ſake of any Good what- 
ever, this ſhews that there is no Good ſo great 


but that we were better want it than commit a 


Sin, and conſequently that Sin is the greateſt 
Evil. To think therefore that it is in any caſe 
good or eligible, is a falſe and erroncous Thought. 
And ſince this is the preſent Thought of. the Sin- 
ner, tis plain that he is deceiy'd, and in an Er- 


ror, and that he is guilty of groſs Ignorance and 
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Folly. Which in ſhort appears theſe two ways, 
partly by his chuſing wrong Means to his End, 
and 1 0 by his thinking thoſe wrong Means 


to be right. 


39. Tis not for nothing therefore that the 
Scripture ſo often calls him Fool. For it clearly 


aàppears that he is ſo. But however, to make this 


Account more full and perfect, there are two 
things further to be conſider'd. One is, what 
fort of Ignorance it is that the Sinner is "onity 
of. The other is how or by what means he 
comes to be thus ignorant. As to the firſt I an- 
ſwer that it is not, or at leaſt need not be an Ha- 
bitual, but an AFual Ignorance. For he that 


commits Sin may know his Duty and the whole 


reaſon of it foll as well, and perhaps much bet- 
ter than he who conſcientioully diſcharges it.But 


he does not actually attend to it, or confi der it at 


that Inſtant, and fo acts as fooliſhly as if he were 
ignorant of what he docs, as indeed he is in great 
meaſure for that time. Tis Actual Ignorance 


that is the Character both of a Fool and of a Sin- 


ner, and accordingly our Saviour diſtinguiikes 


the Fooliſh Virgins > from the Wiſe by the ir ha- 


ving no Qyl. in "their Lamps. Nor is this at all 


Inconfiſtent with gur ordinary diſtinction of Sins 
of Jgnorante, and Sins againſt Knowledge, the 


be difficulty of this ſeeming Oppoſition, 2. 
mounting to no more than this, that that Sin 
which is againſt Knowledge ge a8 to the. Habit, 
ſhould yet be from Ignorance as to the AR, which 
Is no more than that a 25 ſhould, at the Thi 
* | e 
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time be knowing and ignorant in different re- 

ſpects, Actually ignorant of what he habitually 
knows, in which there is no difficulty at all. 

40. The greateſt Difficulty is how the Sinner 
comes to be thus Ignorant. For indeed it ſeems 
not a little ſtrange that he who knows his Duty 
perfectly well in the full compaſs of it, and per- 
haps is a Man of Parts and Learning, a thinking 
and reflecting Man, that well underſtands the 
Nature and Ill Conſequences of Sin, and how 
in reſpect of both it is the greateſt Evil, and who 
is capable of giving a rational account of his 
Duty as to the Moral Grounds and Reaſons of 
it as well as from the letter of the Command 
which requires it, and of adviſing others even in 
that very thing wherein he acts ſo unadviſed ly 
himſelf, who as St. Paul expreſſes it, knows" tbe 
will of God, and approves the things that are more 
excelent, being inſtructed ont of the Law. Rom,' 
2. 18. And not only ſo but it may be, is 4 guide 
to the Blind, and a light to them which are in 
darkneſs. An inſtructer of the fooliſh, a teacher of 
babes, and of Men too, and who has. the form of 
knowledge, and of the truth in the Law. A Scheme 
or Syſteme of Notions, ſuch as Profeſſors of Arts 

and Sciences inſtruct their Scholars by, or a com- 
pendious draught or model of that Knowledge 
which is ſcatter'd up and down the Law, and of 
thoſe Truths that are there delivered. I ſay it 
ſeems not a little ſtrange that a Man thus quali- 
iyd, and that underſtood all this but juſt before, 
ſhould all upon a ſudden, perhaps within a few 
| m4 minutes, 
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minutes, be ſo much in the dark, and act ſo fool- 
iſhly, as if he knew not what he did. But that 
this Difficulty may not appear greater than it is, 
I mult here caution, that I don't mean. by this 
his Ignorance that he is totally ignorant of all 
that he knew before, or that he is ſo ignorant 
as abſolutely not to know what he does, like a 
Man perfectly Mad or Dram, but only that he 
is in a diſtemper or diſorder of Mind fo as not to 
have the free uſe of his Reaſon, or to know 
what he does in the full import of it, and that 
ſome of thoſe things which he knew before he 
Has not now in his view, or at leaſt has not fo 
clear a Perception and ſo lively a Senſe of them 
as he before had. For if he had *tis impoſſible 
he ſhould Sin. For *tis the recovery of this View 
and Senſe of things which makes him Repent. 
And tis impoſſible that a Man ſhould Sin and 
-Repent with the very fame Thoughts and Nott- 
ces about him, any more than a Ballance can 
with the ſame weight move two contrary ways. 
41. But ſtill the Queſtion will be askt, how 
the Sinner comes to be thus ignorant, and from 
ſo much Light to fall into ſo much Darknels : 
To which I anſwer in general, and at once, that 
tis all for want of Conſideration, or an actual Ap- 
plication of his Mind to thoſe things whereof he 
has a general and habitual Knowledge. For it 
he did actually attend or apply his Mind to them 
he would have the actual view of them, as he 
Has of any viſible Object upon which he-intends 
his Eye. But not applying his Mind to * 
4 6 
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he loſes their actual Sight, tho? not his own Ha- 
bit or Power of ſeeing, as much as if he had no 
ſuch Power, even as a Man that either ſhuts his 
Eyes, or diverts them another way, loſes the 
fight of the Object, for that time, as much as if 
he were Blind. If it be further askt, how the 
dinner comes not to conſider or apply his Mind 
to what he knows, I anſwer, becauſe of the vio- 
ſence of the Temptation, the vehemency of his 
paſũon, the fury of his inflamed Luſts, and the 
greatneſs of the Pleaſure or Profit which he pro- 
miſes himſelf in the indulgence of them. For theſe 
things do ſo fill and divide the capacity of his 
Mind, and fo weaken and diſtract his Attention, 
that he cannot apply his Thoughts ſo fully and 
intirely to the conſideration of ſach Moral Truths 
a5he knows, but that he loſes the preſent view 
of ſome of them, or ſees them but confuſely, 
and ſo as he ſums up his Reaſonings for Action, 
he leaves ſome Item or other out of the Account, 
which if put in, would have turn'd the Argument 
tor Practice the other way ; but being left out, 
makes it appear reaſonable and eligible for him 
to do as he does, that is, to Sin. Thus the Sin- 
ners Light ſuffers an Eclipſe, and thus he ſtam- 
bles and falls for want of it. He Sins in a Chain 
of Darkneſs. Being otherwiſe ingaged and di- 
verted he attends not to what he knows, not at- 
tending to it he is actually ignorant of it, his 
Actual Ignorance of what he has an Habitual 
Knowledge of makes him think Sin eligible, His 

thinking Sin to be: eligible is an Error founded 
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upon that his Ignorance, and his actual Sinning 
is a Practice founded upon that Error. And ſo 


like Men in the Dark, he blunders on from one 
falſe ſtep to another, and as the Wiſe Man ex. 
pee it, in the greatneſs of his folly he goes aſtray, 
rod. 5. 23. FE. LEES 9 : HE 


: 42. Upon this ground we may well lay the 


Reaſon why the Scripture which is always juſt in 


. its Compariſons, ſhould ſo often compare Sin to 
Sleep, and Repentance to awaking out of Sleep, 


For ſo it is ſaid, It is high time to awake ont if 


ſheep, &c. Rom. 13. And again, Awake to righ- 


Feouſneſs and Sin not. 1 Cor. 15, Again, Awake 
thou that ſleepeſt and ariſe from the dead, and Chriſt 


Fall give thee light. Eph. 5. And ſo again, Let 


as not ſleep as do others, but let us watch and be 
ſober. 1 Theſ..5, With other Expreſſions relating 


to the ſame purpoſe. Now the Scripture mult 


have ſome reaſon for ſpeaking after this manner, 
which Reaſon muſt be the Agreement and Pro- 
portion that ĩs between Sleep and Sin, that which 
Sleep is to the Body Sin being to the Soul, ſo 
that Sin is a kind of Spiritual Sleep. In natural 
Sleep the ſenſes of the Body are bound up, ſo 


that there is a ſuſpenſe of Serſation, And fon 


Spiritual Sleep are thoſe of the Soul, where there 
is in great meaſure the like ſuſpence of Thought. 
But to bring the matter a little nearer to the 


Prineiples of the foregoing Account. Sleep 15 2 


ſtate of Darkneſs,.. Ignorance, and -Unthought: 
fulneſs as to the Mind, as well as a ſtate of li. 


Pri vation 


ſenſibility as to the Body. But in neither is it 2 
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Privation of the natural Habit or Power of either 
denſe or Thought. It is only an Interaiſſion of 
the Ack, which we loſe while we Sleep, but re- 
cover again when we awake. Nor is it a total 
privation or Interruption of that neither. Not 
certainly upon the Carteſan Notion of the Soul's 

always thinking But however that be, yet we 
find by frequent Experience that we do think in 


our ſleep, tho? not fo clearly and diſtinctly as at 


other times, as appears by our Dreams, which 
are only more confuſed, and leſs conſiſtent 
Thoughts. Our waking Thoughts are more di- 
ſtinct, and by that we know that ba are awake, 
| but in Sleep we think too, tho? we have not then 

the power to think of what we pleaſe (our 
Thoughts following the Mechanical courſe of 
the Spirits in the. traces of the Brain) nor to 
think of any thing ſo clearly and fully as to have 
2 juſt Notion of it. Now it is much after this 
manner with us 1n our Spiritual Sleep, the Sleep 
of Sin. This is a ſtate of Darkneſs and Ignorance 
as well as the other. Not as to the Habit, but 
15 to the Act. Nor as to that wholely and int irely 
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for the Sinner has ſome Thoughts about him 


6 even when he Sins, he knows what he docs, and 
„n part why he ſhould not do it. But he is in 
bel Confuſion and a Diſorder, and either, is not 
in in his Accounts, or clear to himſelf in his 
* Apprehenſions of things. Either ſome; Motive or 


. ument of Religion at that time eſcapes him, 
tal er at leaſt is not ee. well confider'd and 
| com- 
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but only in ſome part, and to a certain. degree. | 
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_= continue in a fooliſh and ill confi der'd Act? On 
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comprehended by him, and ſo upon the whole 
he moſterroneouſly concludes it beſt to do as he 
does, and in this Darkneſs he ſtumbles and fall, 
43. By this it may now appear how little to 
"the purpoſe and how like to Dreaming, that Oh. 
jection is, of ſeeing and approving better things, 
and following worſe. Tis granted that the Sh 
ner has an Habitual Knowledge of better thingy, 
and ſo may be ſaid to ſee them. Nay he may 
be ſaid to ſee them Actually, as having ſome im. 
perfect fight of them. But at the ſame time ti 
alſo true that he is actually ignorant, either az 
not ſecing all that he ſhould ſee, or at leaſt not 
with that clearneſs and diſtinctneſs as is neceſſary 
to ballance or over-rule the Arguments on the 
other ſide, that of the Temptation to Sin. 80 
that upon the whole his fi ght fails him, and he 
is for that time in the Dark. So that in this re 
ſpect he does not ſee better things and folloy 
worſe, but for that time his Sight is as bad 2s 
his Conduct. 

44. But then if Sin bk this a work of Dark 
neſs, and has its Birth in Folly and Ignorance 
and wrong Reaſoning, then this will ſupply us 
with another Argument, and which of it {elf 5 
ſafficient to ſhew that *tis our greateſt Wiſdom, 
and one very neceſſary part of Chriſtian Prudent 
to Repent. For till we do that, we continue it 
the firſt Act of Sin, and why. ſnould a Wiſe Man 


the contrary, 'tis Wiſdom to come off from 1 


Wy, and the greatelt Wisdom next to 5 not 
doing 
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doing a fooliſh Act, is to undo it again as far as 
that can be, which is by unwilling a fooliſh Will, 
and retracting a fooliſh and miſtaken choice, or 
in one word by Repenting. This is the Wiſdom 
of the Juſt, as well as the remedy of the Unjuſt, 
and what every wiſe Chriſtian ought to think 
himſelf concern'd, in Prudence as well as Chri- 
tian Duty, to do. And in this Conſideration 
Nations and Communities are concern'd, as well 
25 private Chriſtians, ours eſpecially at this time. 
And indeed if we would now ſhew our Chriſtian 
Prudence, as we have done our Folly, and give 
Proof at length that we have learnt to be a Wiſe- 
and Underſtanding People, we cannot do it bet- 
ter than by a National Repentance, not only for 
the common and open Lewdneſs and Prophane- 
neſs of Mens Lives and Practices that reigns in 
this Age, but for the many corrupt Principles that 
have been taken up, and induſtriouſly ſpread . 
amongſt us, and for our having fo ſhamefully 
zone off from our former and antient good ones, 
and for thoſe Notorious and Infamous Backſli- 
dings, De fections, and Revoltings from the com- 
mon Principles of Chriſtianity, as well as from 
the expreſs Doctrine of our Church, and that 
by thoſe very Men who at the ſame time profeſs 
themſelves of her Communion. Theſe things 
call for a very publick and ſolemn Repentance, 
to repair the Injury that has been done to the 
Honour of God, and the Intereſt of his Church 
and true Religion, and the juſt ſcandal that has 
been thereby given to all good Chriſtians, and 
: the 
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the Obſtruction that has been thereby laid in the 
way of Jeme and Heathers to hinder them from 
ever being ſo. And accordingly we cannot do 
better upon this Occaſion, than to pray to Al- 
mighty God in the devout words of his Church, 
that he would pleaſe to give us true Repert ance, 
and to forgive us all our Sins, Neeligences and 
Ipnorances, and to endue us with the Grace of his 
Holy Spirit, to amend our Lives according to his 
holy Word, and the Principles of true Chriſtin 
Wiſdom. © TELE. cl 
45. But I muſt here farther obſerve, that Re- 
pentance is not greater Wiſdom, than the Delay 
of it is Folly and Imprudence. This might be 
ſhewn from the Impiety of it, the Injuſtice of 
it, and the great Danger we expoſe our ſelves to 
by it of never Repenting, and conſequently of 
for ever periſhing, and in the mean time from 
our making it the more difficult for us to Re- 
pent, if ever we do. All which is againſt the 
meaſures of Prudence. But I ſhall conſider the 
Imprudence of it only as it follows from the 
_ foregoing Principle. For if Sin be a Folly, then 
as not to Repent at all is ever to continue in 
that Folly, which is highly againſt Wiſdom to 
do, ſo the longer we delay our Repentance the 
longer we continue in that fooliſh ſtate, and no 
wiſe Man acting as ſuch can continue in a ſtate 
of Folly, eſpecially when convinced that it 1s 
ſo, as every Delazer of Repentance muſt be ſup- 
poſed to be. For he that delays his.Repentance, 
thinks of Repenting, tho' not yet. But if he |. 
1 no 
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not convinced of his being in a ſtate of Folly, 
what need he think of Repenting at all; and if 
he be, the ſame reaſon obliges him to Repent 
immediately. | r | 1, W897 
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CHAL WA. : 
Of the ſubordinate | Means th at ſerve 4 : ſift 


us in the keeping the Commandments of 
God, as they fall under the Conſideration, 
Uſe, and Application of Chriſtian Pru- 


dence. 


1. DEfore we make any further progreſs in this 
'I Treatiſe, it may not be inconvenient: ei- 
ther for the Writer, or for the Reader, to caſt 
our Eye back upon the foregoing Stages, that ſo 
by ſeeing what we have already done, we may 
the better conſider what we have yet further to 
do. Thave already ſhewn (what I thought re- 
quired the firſt place in our Conſideration) the 
Importance of Prudence, and that both in refpe& 
of its Neceſſity, and in reſpe& of its Power and 
Wficiency, in order to a Vertuous and Chriſtian 
life. After the Conſideration of its Importance, 
which ſhews what we are ſeeking to be worth 
our Inquiry, I thought it proper in the next 
place to proceed to the Inquiry it ſelf, by de- 
Caring the nature of Prudence, that ſo we might 
How h _ rightly 
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rightly underſtand that which appeared to be ſo 
important. When we underſtand what Prudence 
_ #, the next thing we are cortern'd to know i; 
what it require; and accordingly, after an Ac- 
count given of its Nature, my next ſtep was to 
conſider the 4, or Offices of Prudence, begin- 
ning firſt with its general Offices, and that with 
relſpect both to the Ed and the Meant. Thence 

I proceeded to the particular Acts and Offices of 

Prudence, with reſpect both to End and Means. 
Which Means I ſhew'd to be God's Command- 
ments, and conſequently that twas our Wiſdom MI. 
to keep them. And ſince there is an order and 
a manner in the beſt Things, and particularly in 
our Obedience as well as in the reſt, and ?tis the 
part of a wiſe Man to proportion his regard to 
the worth and moment of thoſe things which 
deſerve it, after the Conſideration of keeping 
God's Commandments, I went next to confider 
how far Chriſtian Prudence was concern'd in the 
order and manner of keeping them. And ſince 
Repentance is one of the ways of keeping them, 
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1 and the only way wherein we can now hope to 

Wall keep them, I thought fit under this Head to ſub- MI + 
if join a Conſideration concerning the Miſdom of Ml 
1 Repentance. And having proceeded thus far, and Ml n 
Wh left our Prudent Chriſtian in the way of God's MW n 
Wal Commandments, as being the direct Means to i: 
9 his End, I think the next thing now in order p 
will be to conſider the Mears to theſe Means, or ſe 
ll} in other words, to diſcourſe. of - thoſe thing (, 
il which ſerve to aſſiſt us in our Duty, and to help MW N 


us 
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us forward in our way to Heaven. Which is 
the Deſign and Subject of our preſent Chapter. 


After which having in a manner brought the 
Chriſtian to his End; I ſhall need do no more 
than to make an Application of the foregoing 
Principles in ſome Practical Obſervations upon 


the CouduFF of a wile Man in the Government 


of himſelf. And to perſwade to the Study of 
true Chriſtian Wiſdom, with ſome Prudential 
Advices relating to the Practice of Chriſtian 
Life. Which will be. the Subjects of the two 
Chapters that follow. And in this the Reader 


has a ſummary Draught of my whole Deſign in 
ais umn 
2. But to ſtep back again into our way. That 


ſtian Prudence. I fay the ſubordinate Means; 
tor the principal and immediate Means to our 
End are the Conimandments themſelves; as we 


have already diſcoursd. But what we are here 


concern'd with is the Means to thoſe Means; 
which tho? immediate as to the Divine Com- 
mandments, their next End, yet as to the ulti- 
mate End of all, of Happineſs, they ſerve but 
in a mediate, ſecondary, or ſubordinate way. 
For I muſt here take notice, that *tis well ob- 
lerv'd by the Author of the 
Chritian Life, that there ate —_ * 10 we 
two forts of Means that are 9 
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33 fit and adviſeable to be done from the nature 
of the thing it ſelf, tho without any Warrant 


” time are Moral, or if you will, Chriſtian Ver- 
| tnes too. And in the head of theſe I place 
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neceſſary to our obtaining of Heaven. The fi 
is the Practice of thoſe Vertues, in the Perfection 
whereof conſiſts the ſtate of Heaven. The ſe. 
cond is the Practice of ſuch Inſtrumental Duties 
which are neceſſary to our acquiring thoſe Hen. 
venly Vertues. The firſt of theſe he calls proxi. 
mate Means, as directly and immediately reſped- 
ing the great and ultimate End. The ſecond he 
calls remote Means, as immediately reſpecting 
(not the End, but) thoſe Means which immedi 
ately reſpect the End. Now this Account of our 
worthy Author I take to be right as far as it goes, 
Only to make it a little more perfe&, as well as 
more applicable to our preſent purpoſe, I think 
fit farther to add, that the Means to the keeping 
God's Commandments may be conſider'd under 


a double Capacity, being either ſuch as are Means 


and Moral Vertues too, or elſe ſuch as are oz 
Means. And then again theſe which are only 
Means to the performance of Moral Duties, may 
be conſider'd either as ſuch as are appointed and 
commanded by God, or as ſuch as are recom- 
mendable by Human Prudence confi dering what | 


from Divine Authority. 
3. I begin with thoſe Means N at the ſame 


Faith, which to any one that will reflect upon 
its Nature and Uſe will eaſily appear to be ca- 


pable of this mixt Conſideration. | As to the 
NMoature 
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Nature of it, *tis plain that it is a Moral Vertue, 
as being that natural Homage which the Under- 
ſtanding or Will (for I need not here diſpute 
which) pays to God, in receiving and affenting 
to what he reveals, upon his bare Word or Au- 
thority. It ts an Humiliation of our ſelves, and 
a Glorification of God. An Humiliation of our 
ſelves, as it implies a ſubmiſſion of our own J 
Reaſon and Underſtanding to the Divine, and 
2 Glorification of God as 'tis a Confeſſion and 
Acknowledgment of his Truth and Veracity} 
For Faith gives teſtimony to the Truth of God, 
according to that of St. John, He that hath re- 


fd his Teſtimony, has ſet to his Seal that God 


ir true, Joh. 3. 33. As on the contrary, Unbe- 
lief diſhonours and reproaches him as one that 
is falſe and deceitful, and not fit to be truſted, 
according to what is ſaid' elſewhere, He that be- 
lieveth not God, hath made him a lyar, 1 Joh: 
5. 10. This is the proper Immorality of Infi- 
delity, and was the Sin of Adam before he broke 
the Poſitive Command of God in eating of the 
forbidden Fruit. And in the other conſiſts the 
Morality of Faith, which tho' as to the exerciſe 


Jof it or explicit Act, it ſuppoſes a Revelation, 


yet it has its ground and foundation in Natural 
leligion, as being as much a Natural Duty which 
ve owe to God, as to love him, or to fear him, 
Tr any thing elſe. And as tis a Moral, ſo *tis 
aſo a Chriſtian Vertue, as being 4 Duty com- 
manded in the Goſpel, and an Act of Chriſtian * 
Humility, ſubmitting our Wills, denying out 

"> <P P meli 


further than as they are believ d. And accort 
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Inclinations and Intereſts, yea, and if need be, 
even our Reaſon and Underſtanding too, and 
bringing into Captivity every Thought to the 


Obedience of Chriſt. For indeed Faith is an 
Act of Chriſtian Obedience, and as much a Work 
of the Goſpel as any thing elſe is. And accord- 


ingly the Apoſtle tells us of the Obedience of 


Faith, Rom. 16. 26. and onr Saviour Chriſt 
himſelf calls it the Work of God. This is the 


* 


Work of God, that ye believe on hins whom he hath 
ſent, Joh. 6. 29. | | 


* 


4. But now that Faith is alſo 2 Means or an 
Inſtrument ſerving to help and aſſiſt us in the 
performance of our Moral and Chriſtian Duty, 
as well as it ſelf a part of that Duty, is I think 
moſt certain, and will be as apparent to him 
that ſhall conſider the »/e of it in Chriſtian Life, 
For Faith is the Principle of Obedience, the 
Fountain of all good Living, and the Founda- 


tion upon which the whole Frame of Practical 


Religion is to be erected. © For 'tis our Belief of 
the Terms and Conditions of the Goſpel, and 


of thoſe glorious Rewards that are promiſed tofi 


them that fulfil them, and of thofe fevere Pu- 
niſhments that are threaten'd to the Diſobedient 
and Impenitent, that muſt excite, ingage, and 
perſwade us to yield Obedience to its Precepts 
For tho the Motives and Arguments of Relig: 
on are the greateſt that can be in themſelves, yet 
tis our Belief of them that muſt make them el 
fectual as to us, upon whom they operate 10 


ing 


Ths war r 
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ingly the Apoſtle tells us, that without Faith tis 
impoſſible to pleaſe God. For he that cometh to 
God muſt believe that he is, and that he is a re- 
warder of them that diligently ſeek him, Heb. 11.6. 
'Tis true indeed that Faith here ſeems to be ta- 
ken in a large ſenſe for a Man's Perſwaſion in 


| general of the Power, Juſtice, Goodneſs and 


Bounty of God, as well as of his Exiſtence, and 
the words ſeem alſo to relate chiefly to the ſtare 
of Natural Religion, but they are as applicable 
to Faith properly taken, and to the ſtate of 
Goſpel - Revelation. For tho' a Chriſtian has 


greater Motives and Arguments to ſerve God 


than a Pagan, yet if he does not believe them, 
where will be his Advantage 2 So that without 
Faith *twill be as impoſſible for a Chriſtian as 
for a Heathen to pleaſe God. For as excellent 
as the Chriſtian Religion is in its Rules, and as 
great as its Proviſion is to inforce them, yet nei- 


ther the one nor the other work upon us like a 


Charm, but we muſt firſt believe, before we can 
obey the Goſpel. RE. 
5. And if we do, we as certainly Dall. The 


reaſon is, becauſe the Truths of Religion, thoſe 


Motives and Arguments which God has laid be- 
fore us to ingage our Obedience to his Laws, are 
of ſuch weight and moment, that they need on- 
ly to be belzewd to render them effectual. If 
they ſnould need any thing more than that, it 
would reflect upon God's Wiſdom, in his not 
uſing ſuch Means as are ſufficient for his End, 


W hich it it be a fault in Human Prudence, much 


9 
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re is it in the Divine. So that whether we | 


conſider the proper Importance of the Motive 
uſed, or the Infallibility of God's Wiſdom in 
uſing them, we muſt conclude that if they were 
but believid, they would not fail to have their 
due and intended effect upon the Lives of Men 


in conforming them to their Duty. Whence by 
the way we may as well argue backward, that 


where they have not this effect, there they are 
not believ'd. And accordingly Faith is com- 
mended to us as the principal part of our Spiri 


tal Armour, and compared to a Shield, Eph. 6. 


16. as defending the whole Man, and inabling 
us to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one. 
Whom we are bid alſo to reſiſt ſtedſaſt in the 


Faith, 1 Pet. 5. 9. which it would be to no pur- 


pole to do, if by ſo reſiſting we ſhould not be 


able to overcome. © And if the Devil with all his 


fiery Darts, whether Temptations of the Fleſh or 


Perſecutions, muſt yield to our Faith, no doubt 


but that the World muſt too, as much a Legion 
of Temptation as it is, and as much empire as 
it has over our Hearts. I confeſs it is a great 


thing to overcome the World with all its Terrors, 


+11 and all its Errors, and all its Loves, 
Lib. 1 Correpti- as St. Auſtin ſpeaks, and ſome have 
Cap. - thought it ſo great a Difficulty, 
5 that they have choſen rather to fly 


out of it to the Sanctuary of Solitude, not da- 


ring to truſt their Vertue in a ſcene of ſo much 
Danger and Temptation. And yet as dangerous 


a place as this World 35 to live in (and ny 
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never more dangerous than now in this Corrupt 
Age) yet Chriſtian Faith will carry us through 
it, ſecure us in it, and give us an intire Victory 
over it. And accordingly St. Joh tells us, that 
this is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith, 1 John 5, 4 Other Conquerors Con- 
quer but ſome little parts of the World, and in 
the mean time are ſlaves at home, to their own 
Luſts, while their Arms prevail abroad, but the 
faithful Chriſtians Conqueſt is univerſal, over 
himſelf firſt, and then over the whole World. 
This is the victory that overcometh the World, even 
our Faith © © f 
6. Not that this is to be underſtood of or ex- 

pected from a Faith that is only in general Pow- 
er or Habit, or from any languid and feeble 
act or ſtate of it, but of a Faith that is ſtrong, 
lively, vigorous and active, ſuch as the Author 
to the Hebrews deſcribes, that is the ſubſtance of 
things hoped for, and the evidence of things not 
ſeen, Heb. 11. 1. that realizes things inviſible, 
and makes future things preſent. For the good 
things of this World as vain and as light as they 
are in themſelves, will yet by the advantage of 
their being ſenſible, preſent, and certain, ont- 
weigh the vaſtly greater goods of the other 
World if but faintly and imperfectly believ'c. 
But if once we come to be ſo confirm'd and eſt: 
bliſh'd in our Belief, that we are as well aſfare:! 
of the Inviſible things of the other World, s 
are of the Viſible things of this, and can? 
Poſe Evidence to Evidence, the Evidence of F2;'!: 
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to the Evidence of Senſe ; in one word, if the 


good things of the other World are equally be- 
liev'd with thoſe of the preſent, their own infi. 
nitely greater weight muſt. needs give them the 
Preference and the Advantage. And then for 


certain this will be the Victory that overcomes 
the World even our Faith. In which ſome talk 
of another ſort of Inſtrumentality, whereby we 
apprehend, and lay hold upon Chriſt, and apply 
him and his Righteouſneſs to our ſelves for Juſti- 
fication.But this i is a fort of Inſtrumentality which 
I confeſs I do not well underſtand, nor ſee any 
ground tor in Scripture, not knowing any other 


way of receiving Chrift, than by fo believing 


his Goſpel, as to ſubmit to his Authority, and 


yield Obedience to his Laws. Which he that 
1 tein it as he ſhould, will certainly do. 


7. And for this reaſon among others I conceive 
it is that there is ſo much ſtreſs laid upon Faith, 
that Chriſtianity is expreſs'd by it, and in a man- 
ner reſolv'd into it, as if it did all confiſt in it, 
that Chriſtians are call'd Believers, that Juſtifica- 
tion is aſcribed to Faith, and that the promiſe 
of everlaſting Life is made to it as the ſole. con- 
dition of it, hat whoſoever believes in him ſhould 
zot periſh, but have everlaſting Life, Jobn 3. 16. 


In a word, that Faith has ſuch a Character, and 


makes ſuch a figure in the New Teſtament as it 
does. Tis not that Faith abſolutely conſider'd, 


is in it ſelf the greateſt Chriſtian Vertue ; for St. 
Paul tells us expreſly, that Charity is greater 


1 wi 85 1 Gt. 1 is it N all . 
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(as ſome ſee to imagine) conſiſts in Faith, that 
the whole Duty of a Chriſtianity is abſolv'd, or 
the whole Condition of the Goſpel fulfPd in it 
(for tis plain that other things are required, and 
in particular Repentance) but the reaſon, or at 
leaſt one great reaſon of all this is, becauſe Faith 
is the radical and mother Vertye, wherein all the 
reſt is contain'd as in its Principle. And there- 
fore all is expreſs'd by Faith, becauſe Faith is 
vertually and Fnndamentally all. And tho a 
Man may build upon a Foundation ſomething 
more precious than the Foundation it ſelf, as 
when Charity ſuppoſe is Built upon Faith, yet 
the Foundation will ftill have an excellency - 
which the Superſtructure has not, in that the 
Building was firſt raiſed upon it, and ſtill de- 
pends upon it for its ſtay and ſupport. Which 
is the very Caſe of Faith with reference to Chri- 
ſtian Life, the Vertues and Works of which muſt 


3 | 
Live place to Faith as their Principle, tho? as to 
„ their intrinſic worth they may exceed it, as Chil- 
- MWdren often do their Parents. | | 


8. And thus we ſee that Faith is both a Means 
or an Inſtrument in order to our keeping the 
ſCommandments of God, and alſo a Moral Ver: 
6. tue at the ſame time. Now ſo far as Faith is it 
d elf a Moral Vertue, and part of our Chriſtian 


it PPuty, it comes under the Conſideration of the 
d, No laſt Chapters, and ought thither to be refer d. 
dt. Nut as it is a Means ſerving to help and aſſiſt us 
er, n our Chriſtian Duty, and to inable us to per- 
ty" erm it, ſo it more properly belongs to this, 
25 33) A i 8 VVNNoeonZß which 
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which is the reaſon why I defer'd the Conſidera. 
| And now what is further 
to be conſider'd of it under this Capacity is this, 
that ſince Faith is both a neceſſary and ſufficient 
Means to our keeping God's Commandments, 
which themſelves are the immediate Means to 
Happineſs, and ſo conſequently is a mediate or 


tion of it till now. 


Means that lead to his End, that ſo if by 


remote Means to the ſame Happineſs; and ſince 
Prudence is concern'd in the mediate and remote 
as well as the immediate and proximate Means 
that Jead to its End, eſpecially if they are ſuch 
as have a neceſſary tho? a further removed con- 
nex ion with it (which is the Caſe of Faith as 
nom conſider'd) it will hence plainly follow that 
as Chriſtian Prudence is concern'd in Faith con- 
ſider'd as a Moral Vertue or Chriſtian Duty, and 
as being as ſuch an Immediate Means to Happi- 
neſs, according to the tenour of the Fourth 
Chapter, fo alſo it will be concern'd in it confi- 
der'd purely in the capacity of a Mears or Ir. 
Prument, ſerving immediately and directly to the 
keeping of God's Commandments, and mediate- | 
ly, or by that, to Happineſs. Upon the whole 
therefore Faith is a Prudential Expedient, 25 
well as a Chriſtian Vertue, and accordingly 2 
| Wiſe and Prudent Chriſtian who is for uſing all 


any he 


may attain it, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, Phil. 3. 11. 


will think himſelf concern'd and obliged not on- 


ly in Conſcience, but in Prudence and Diſc 


to apply himſelf to the Uſe and Practice 
He therefore will make no difficulty to 


ſeretion 
Of it. 
believe 


what 
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whatever God reveals, even tho? it be above the 


comprehenſion of his Reaſon; nor will he think 


that a juſt reaſon why God ſhould not reveal it, 
as well knowing that his narrow underſtanding 
is not the meaſure of Truth, and conſequently, 
that many things may be true and reveal d by 
| God, which he does not, and cannot fully un- 
derſtand. And therefore while the Men of Wit, 


and pretenders to Reaſon, are confidently argu- 


ing and diſputing againſt the Articles of the 
Chriſtian Faith, and expunging them out of their 


Creed, and that for no better Reaſon, than be- 


cauſe with Nicodemus they underſtand not how 
theſe things can be, our Prudent Chriſtian with 
more Modeſty and Humility, yea and Judgment 
too, ſubmitting his underſtanding to Divine Au- 
thority, as thinking that ſufficient to ſupply for 
want of Evidence in the thing, ſtands ready to 
receive whatever God has reveal'd, tho? above 
the reach of his Comprehenſion. Only uſing his 
Reaſon ſo far as to examine by its proper Argu- 
ments whether ſuch a thing be indeed reveaPd 
by God, that ſo he may not be impoſed upon by 
every Pretence or Appearance of Divine Inſpira- 
tion, and in the very Diſcuſſion of the Revela- 
tion (the only place he finds for a Rational De- 
bate) always remembring that the Incomprehen- 
ivility of the Article is no concluding Argument 
2ainſt its being reveal'd, any more than it is 
againſt its being to be believ'd when reveal'd. 
And therefore if he finds he has otherwiſe good 
feaſon to think that it is (wherein our Prudent 
6 * . ;·; . OY EE edt, Chri- 
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Chriſtian will be a ſtrict inquirer, as being as far 
removed from Fanuaticiſi and Enthyſiaſm on the 
one hand, as he is from Libertiniſn on the other) 
the mere Darkneſs and Inevidence of the Article 
will not ſtick with him, as having now no more 
to diſpute, but only Humbly and Submiſſively to 
Believe. And in all this he thinks he walks hum 
bly with God, and at the ſame time no leſs wa- 
rily and cautiouſly as. to himſelf, which is the 
Character of a Wiſe and Good Man. 

9. But this Deference he thinks not fit to pay 
to any Authority leſs than Divine, tho' it be the 
greateſt upon Earth, that of the Church. And 
as he does not thus reſign his Faith to the Au- 
thority of the Church, ſo neither does he take 
the Anthority of the Church as a Rule of what 
he is to believe,or of what is reveal'd, becauſe this 
requires and ſuppoſes Infallibility, and he knows 
no ſufficient ground for aſcribing any ſuch Infal- 
{ible Authority to her. So that he cannot take 
the Authority of the Church for the Rule of his 
Faith. But what he ſhall reſolve for here ſeems 
not ſo eaſie to him, as what to reje&, becauſe 
of a ſeeming Confuſion in this matter. Some- 
times he is told that the Scripture is the Rule of 
Faith in oppoſition -to the Authority of the 
Church. And then again when the Queſtion 15, 
which is the way to know what we are to believe, 
the way of Authority, or the way of Rational 
Diſeuſſion and Examination, (otherwiſe call'd 
Judgment of Diſcretion?) we are commended to 
the latter as the true and moſt proper Method. 
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Whereby not Scripture, but Reaſon ſeems to be 
ſet up as the Rule of Faith. And indeed both 
of them pretend aà fair title to it. ?Tis certain in 
the general that the Scripture muſt be the Rule 
of Faith, as containing all things that are necel- 
farily to be believ'd. And yet on the other hand 

tis as certain that we muſt uſe our Reaſon to 
diſcern -that the Scripture is the Word of God, 


5 


chat ſuch Books of it are Canonical, that ſuch 
Doctrines are contain'd in them, and that they 

MW are to be underſtood in ſuch a Senſe, ec. Theſe 

mare platnly things of a Rational Diſcuſſion, and 

ſo our Faith ſeems to have Reaſon as well as 

| Scripture for its Rule. For the clearing of this 

we might diſtinguiſh perhaps between an Imme- 

diate and a Mediate, or an Internal and an Ex- 

fernal Rule. But I think it would be better to 

diſtinguiſh between the things that are reveal'd, 

and the Trath of the Revelation. As to the / 

things that are reveal'd, and that confequently 

are to be believ'd, there the Rule of Faith is 

$W undoubtedly Scripture, as containing all ſuch 

cW things. But as to the Truth of the Revelation 

*W it (elf, that this Scripture is the Word of God, 

1 &c. that cannot be known by Seripture (which 

e does not prove it ſelf) but muſt be concluded 

WM (as far as a thing of that nature can be conclu- 

MM ded) by Rational Arguments, as a thing that is 

not to be believ'd, but proved. For the laſt 

ol Principle of Faith is Reaſon, tho? its immediate | 

ol one be Authority, as is plain in this Syllogiſm, Ml 
which expreſſes the whole Progreſs of it. What KB 

1 1 ever 
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ever God reveals is true, or to be believ'd. . This 
God has reveal'd, therefore this is true, or to be 
believ'd. The Act of Faith, as well as the thing 
believ'd is in the Concluſion. The two former 
Propofitions expreſs the reaſon of Believing, and 
are both Rational Propoſitions. The firſt, that 
whatever God reveals is true, is a Propoſition of 
pure Reaſon, Metaphyſically certain. The other, 


that this is reveal'd, is to be diſcern'd partly by 


_ Scripture, and partly by Reaſon ; by Scripture as 
containing the thing ſuppoſed to be reveal'd; 
and by Reaſon, as proving that Revelation to 
be from God. So that ſtill Reaſon. is at the 
bottom, and the laſt Reſolution of Faith is into 
Evidence, that of the Principle, or Motive, which 


muſt always have a Rational Evidence, tho' the 


matter may be otherwiſe Inevident. For what E 
believe I muſt have a Reaſon for, which Reaſon 
tho it be immediately Authority, yet before I can 
believe with Reaſon I muſt take two ſteps fur- 

ther. I muſt-have ſufficient Reaſon to Credit 


that Authority, and I muſt alſo have ſufficient | 


Reaſon to Convince me that the thing propoſed 


is reveal'd by it. In ſhort then by this we may 


ſee, in what Senſe Scripture, and in what Senſe 


Reaſon is the Rule of our Faith. Scripture is not 
concern'd as to the Truth of the Revelation, but 


only as to the things themſelves that are reveal'd. 
But as to the Truth of the Revelation, whether 
it be from God or no,there we muſt be govern- 
ed and regulated by our Reaſon, trying the ſpirits, 
proving all things, and taking the beſt Directions 


for 
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for our ſelves that we can. Now this will ſerve 


to give a clear and eaſy Solution- (and perhaps 


che only one that is to be given) to that famous 


Objection of the Romaniſts againſt the Scripture 
being the Rule of Faith, becauſe.the Canonical 


Books cannot be proved by it. Or that the Scrip- 


ture does not contain all Articles of Faith, be- 


| cauſe it does not tell us what Books are Canoni- 
cal. For indeed what is ſo gravely ſuppoſed 


here, and taken for granted in this Argument is 


not true, viz. that the Canon or Divine Autho- 
rity of Scripture is an Article of Faith. Tis in- 
deed a Principle or Foundation of Faith, but not 


an Article. For 'tis not properly the thing that 


is to be believ'd, but only the reaſon of believ- 
ing, which is to be proved not by Scripture, bat 
by other Arguments. For the Scripture.meddles 


not with the reaſon of believing, but only with 


the things that are to be believ'd. And there- 
fore the Canon or Divine Authority of Scrip- 


ture being not a thing to be believ'd, or an Ar- 


ticle of Faith, but what Faith ſuppoſes as proved 
by Reaſon, the Scripture's not defining what 
Books are Canonical makes nothing againſt its 
being the Rule of Faith. For indeed it does not 
tollow that the Scripture is not a Rule of what 
is to be believ'd, becauſe ſomething that is not 


if 


a thing to be believ'd, but rationally proved, is 


not contain'd in it. Tis ſufficient that it con- 


fains all the things that are to be believ'd (tho? 


It meddles not with the Reaſons or Principles of 
believing) to make it a Rule of Faith. And ac- 
| 5 Fe _  cordingly 


z 
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cordingly our Prudent Chriſtian will humbly 
receive it as ſuch notwithſtanding this, or any 
other fuch Sophiſtical Argument to the contrary, 
10. Another Means to the keeping God's Com- 
mandments, that is alſo a Moral Duty too as 
well as a Means, is Prayer, That Prayer is a 
thing of this mixt nature, partly Moral, and 
partly only Inftrumental and Miniſterial to that 
which is ſo, ſeems very plain. As to the Mor- 
lity of it, as being in it ſelf a Religious A& 
and a Natural Part of God's Worſhip and Ser- 
vice, whereby we acknowledge his Greatneſs and 
n Goodneſs, and our own dependency 
88 2 upon him, this I have* already given 

: an Account of. To which I ſhall on- 
ly further add that one part of Prayer, 1s, 

raiſe, is the Service and Employment of Hea- 
ven, where Angels and glorify'd Saints mingle 
their Joy and Gratitude for the Happineſs they 
are poſſeſſed of in continued Allelujahs to the 
great Author of it. And if the other Part of 
Prayer, that which: we call Petition, be not con- 
tinued in Heaven too, *tis not for want of Moral 
Goodnefs in the Action, which well becomes 2 
Creature towards his Creator, but becauſe the 
Circumſtances of our Heavenly Condition where- 
in there are no more wants to be ſupplied, may 
be ſuppoſed to take away the occaſion for the 
further exerciſe of it; even as at preſent in this 
. ſtate of Indigence and Infirmity, there is no need 
to pray for a Bleſſing or a Deliverance which 
we have already receiv'd. Or as it is in the caſe 
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of Alms-giving, which alſo has no place in Hea- 
ven, there being no Poor to be reliev'd, nor any 
Bodily Wants to be ſupplied there, and yet I 
preſume no body will deny but that Alms-giving 
is 2 Moral Duty, as being an Inſtance of Charity 
tho' an Inſtance which in that State there will 
be no occafion for. But this is only Accidental, 
and-not from the nature of the thing, which is 
till Moral as to the inward Habit, and Diſpoſt- 
tion, tho? the outward Act and Exerciſe of it, 
as depending upon Circumſtances and Occaſions, 
may be ſuperſeded. And the Caſe is the ſame as 
bo Prager, whoſe ceaſing in Heaven is no Argus 
ment againſt its being a Moral Duty upon Earth, 
that ariſing only from the want of Occaſion for 
is exerciſe. And we may as well ſay that Ten- 
. WH trance or Chaſtity are no Moral-Vertues, becauſe 
there is no Occaſion for them in Heaven, how- 
erer naturally perfective of our Natures upon 
earth, as to ſay that Prayer is not, which yet E 
yreſume no body that underſtands what Mora- 
- MW lity is, will adventure to ſay. | | 


„ 
* 


1 15 
* * 


1. Now that beſides this Moral, there is alſo 
aan Inſtrumental Capacity of Prayer, I ſuppoſe 
e will not be denied. Some are ſo full of this; 
. that they can hardly think of any thing elſe in 
y WM Prayer, but only of its being a Meaus. But that 
Wit is in truth ſo; muſt I think be allow'd. For 

is tis plain, that it is a means to withdraw, out 
d Thoughts and Aﬀections from ſenſible Objects, 
ch and to fix them upon God and Heavenly Things, 
leo tir up in us a ſenſe of our Wants and Infir- 

| FR | mities, 
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mities, and to quicken our Defires unto thoſe 
good things we pray for, to maintain a Religious 
Warmth in our Minds, and to keep up there 2 
Spirit of Piety and Devotion, the Flame of 
which would ſoon be extin& without the Breath. 
inge of Prayer to fan it and give it motion. To 
nouriſh our Communion with God, and put us 
continually in mind of our dependance upon 
him, in whom we live, move, and have onr Be- 
ing. Beſides that Prayer is alſo a Key to open 
the Store-houſes of God's Treaſures to us, being 
a Means to have our Wants fupplied, and par- 
ticularly whereby we may obtain Grace to help 
us in the time of need, to inable ns to refit 
Temptations, and to aſſiſt us in the Practice of 
all Chriſtian Duties, whereby we may ſerve God 
acceptably, with Revertnce and Godly Fear, as 
the Author to the Hebrews ſpeaks, Heb. 12. 28. 
And therefore ſince Prayer does all this, and is 
a neceſſary means to all this, and in particular 
ferves to procure for us the Aids and Aſſiſtances 
of God's Holy Spirit, it may I think with a pe- 
culiar Emphaſis be call'd, a Mears of Grace. And' 
if it be a Means to Grace, it muſt be a Means to 
Goodneſs, becauſe by the Grace of God we do 
what is Good, and without it can do nothing 
that is ſo. „„ TSS 5 
12. Our Prudent Chriſtian therefore, who 
has always his End in his view, and the Means I zn 
whereby he may obtain it, will have frequent 
recourſe to God in Prayer, not only for the Plea- * 
ſute and high Priviledge of the Duty, but alſo (. 
: Th becauſe 
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betzülk of the great Uſefulneſs and Profitables 
nefs of it in order to the Purpoſes of a Holy and 
_ Chriſtian Life. Whereof it is alſo it ſelf a part, 
and for that reaſon alſo he will conſcientiouſly 
obſerve and practice it. But this properly be- 
longs to the Conſideration of the two foregoing 

| Chapters, and 1s thither to be reduced, that 
which we are concern'd in at preſent 1s to ob- 
ſerve that Chriſtian Prudence will adyiſe and 
direct him that has it, to the uſe and practice of 
Prayer as it is a Mears of Grace, ſerving to help 
and forward him in his way to Hear en, I mean 
the way of God's Commandments, to which it 
immediately ſerves as a Means, and by that to 
MW Happineſs. And therefore as a Racer will not 
Wl only rin, which is the next and immediate Means 
Wl of obtaining the Prize, but will likewiſe uſe and 
ney all ſuch Methods as will fit and diſpoſe 

im for running, as Diet, Exerciſe, Breathing 
himſelf, &. ſo in like manner a Prudent Chri- 
ſtian (to whom alſo that Character belongs) will 
not only apply himſelf directly to the keeping 
of God's Commandments, the immediate Means 
to Happineſs, but alſo to all ſuch Means and 

Helps as will aſſiſt him in the keeping of them, 
and diſpoſe him to keep them, and particularly 
to Prayer, which is that Breathing that is to in- 
able him for his Spiritual Race, that he may run 

and not faint, and withal ſo run as to obtain. 

13. He will therefore Pray often. For Tem- 
poral Things, and ſuch as are only lawful to ask 
(for *tis ſuppofet he will not pray for any thing 
3 me 
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unlawful ) modeſtly, conditionally, and with 2 
prudent Reſerve, as not knowing whether or 
| how far thoſe things may be for his good, or 
ſerve as Means to his End, as not ſeeing to the 
end of them. And therefore all ſuch things he 
either leaves to God to beſtow upon him or with. 
hold from him as he thinks fit; or elſe if he 
prays for any of them, ?tis always with ſubmiſ- 
ſion to God's Will, who beſt knows what is beſt 
for him, and with a Reſolution to acquieſce in 
the Determination of it, whatſoever it be. But 
as for Spiritual Things, ſuch as Pardon of Sin, 
Grace to repent of it and amend our Lives, Ge. 
theſe as he will pray for with greater Earneſtneſs 
and Importunity, as Bleſſings of a greater Con- 
c2rnment, ſo (if I miſtake not) he will pray for 
them Abſolutely and without any- Condition, 
becauſe he knows and is well aſſured that theſe 
are ſure and certain Means to his End, and ſuch 
as (if he be not wanting to himſelf) will infal- 
libly bring him to it. And as for the End it 

| felt. that he alſo knows is well-pleaſing to God, 
who will have all Men to be ſaved, and to come 

| unto the knowledge of the Truth, 1 Tim. 2. 4. 80 

1 | that here he is ſecure every way, and can have 
| | ni reaſonable Doubt but that his Prayers are 


according to the Will of God, and. therefore ac- 
ceptable to him. Beſides, theſe Things he is ab- 
— _ folutely bound to pray for ; and what a Man,1s 
bound to do he need not qualify with the Con. 
ul dition of its being pleaſing to God; for it it 

were nof, he could not be bound to it. 1 43% 94 
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conſider'd and well digeſted Prayer before an 
extemporary Effuſion. And therefore, unleſs in 


ſome extraordinary Caſes and Circumſtances for 


which a Form is not provided, or to which it 
cannot be ſo well adapted, he will chuſe to ad- 
dreſs himſelf to God in a ſet form of words. 
Therein following the Example and the Preſerip- 


tion of him who is the Wiſdom of God, who 
both uſed, and preſcribed a form of Prayer, and 
alſo acting in Purſuance of the Advice given by 


the Wiſe Preacher, Be not raſh with thy Month, 


and let not thy heart be haſty to utter any thing be- 


fore God, Eccleſ. 5. 2. Moreover conſidering that 


a Chriſtian's Buſineſs in Prayer is not to inform 


God (who as our Saviour tells us, knows what 
things we have need of before we ask him) Mat. 


6. 9. Nor yet to »10ve and perſwade him as Men 


are perſwaded, by Rhetoric or Importunity 
working upon their Minds, and Affections, and 
altering their Wills, but only to put himſelf in 
the order of God's Grace, and to render himſelf 
2 meet Partaker of his Bounty, by doing what 


he has appointed as the Means and Condition of 


receiving it, I ſay upon this Conſideration, neither 
is he for great lengths in Prayer by Multiplicati- 
on of Words, Idle Tautologies, and Impertinent 
Repetitions, after the manner of the Heathen 
(not to ſay ſome Chriſtians) who expected to be 


heard for their much ſpeaking; men, | 
*s 1 13 er“ 
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14. As for his Manner in Praying, I think T- 
may preſume that our Prudent Chriſtian will at 
leaſt generally, and eſpecially in Public, prefer a 
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deliver his Petitions with all convenient Brevity, 
as becomes a Modeſt and Humble Supplicant on 
Earth to the great Majeſty of Heaven, therein 
alſo following both the Example and the. preſcrip- 
tion of our Saviour Chriſt ; nor forgetting the 
other part of the Wiſe Man's Advice, Therefore 
let thy words be few. CCC 
15. And indeed to what purpoſe ſhould. they 
be many? Not ſurely upon God's Account, who 
both knows our Wants and our Deſires to have 
them ſupplied, as being One to whom all Hearts 
are open, all Deſires known, and from whom no 
Secrets are hid, as our Church ſpeaks. Or if he 
were to take his Information from , yet no 
Man can have any reaſon to queſtion, but that 
God Almighty is able to underſtand him without 
ſuch a multitude of words. Nor does. God mea- 
ſure or value our Prayers by the length of them, 
but by the Fervour and Heartineſs of our Devo- 
tion. Otherwiſe our Saviour Chriſt (whoſe Ex- 
ample in this Caſe is of as much Authority as in 
any thing elſe) would never have preſcribed ſo 
hort a Form of Prayer for the conſtant uſe of 
his Church, Then as to aur ſelves there is as lit- 
tle reaſon upon that account too for uſing a mul- 
titude of words in our Prayers, which ſerve only 
to tire our Spirits, to diſtract our Attention, and 
make us wander and forget what we are about, 
and to flat and deaden our Devotion, without 
miniſtring any real advantage, or ſerving. any 
reaſonable End or Purpoſe. And therefore as 1 
do not ſee with what Prudence they who uohap 
I a pily 
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pily exclude themſelves from the Benefit of our 
Communion affect ſuch a tedious length in their 

Prayers, fo neither can I wholely excuſe the Pra- 
tice of ſome among our ſelves, who after fo full 
and ample a Proviſion as is made for all the or- 
dinary needs of Chriſtian Life in the Public 

| Prayers of the Church (tho? with as much Bre- 

vity as can well be confidering the Occaſion, the 
variety of its Offices, and the number of the 
things pray'd for) will yet come in with a long 

Prayer of their own before their Sermons. What 

Occaſion there is for this Practice, to what good 

Uſe or End it ſerves, or where the Chriſtian 

Prudence of it lies, ſeems not ſo eaſy to appre- 

hend, as that they would do better to fpare their 

Pains, and do as in that Caſe the Canom directs. 
16. Another thing that is at once a Means to 
the keeping of God's Commandments, and alſo 

a2 Moral Vertue too, is the Love of God. That 
it is a Moral Vertue is plain, being the firſt and 
great Commandment of the Law, and founded 
upon immutable and indiſpenſable Reaſons, 252. 
the natural neceſiity of it to our Happineſs. And 
that *tis alſo a Means to the Performance of our 
other Moral Duties, can as little be doubted, Love 
is a Principle of Obedience to God's Commands, 
and of Conformity to his Will. And therefore 
dur Saviour Chriſt calls upon his Diſciples to 
Evidence that love to him which they fondly. ex- 
preſs'd by doating upon his Bodily prefence, in 
the better and more convincing way, of keeping 
his Commandments. If ye love we keep my com- 

ILY | N 4 5 mand» 
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mand ments, Jobn 14. 15. And this he alſo more 


expreſly aſſüres them would be the certain effect 
of their Love to oy 4 4 man love me, he will 
keep "my words, wer. 23. But this being a com- 
mon Topic, I need 555 inſiſt much upon it. And 
therefore ſhall only further commend to my Rea- 
der's Obſervation, that the Connection between 
the Love of God and the keeping his Command- 
ments is intimated to us by God himſelf in the 
cloſe of the Second Commandment, aud ſhew 
mercy unto thouſands in them that love me, and 
keep my commandments. As if the loving God 
and the keeping his Commandments were in ef- 
fect but one and the ſame thing. And therefore 


again our Prudent Chriſtian wall with all dili- 


gence apply himſelf to the Practice and Exerciſe 
of Divine Love, and by all the ſteps and degrees 
of Pious Meditation endeavour to aſcend to thoſe 


heights of it which will place him above the Re- 


gion of worldly Temptations, and make his 
Duty eaſy, Jelightlom, and ſecure. He will en- 
deavour to affect and inflame his heart with the 
love of God, not only becauſe 'tis in it ſelf a 
Moral Vertue, and that of the moſt tranſcendent 
excellence, and neareſt importance to his Hap- 
pineſs, but alſo becauſe tis a Means to help him 
to perform all the reſt of his Duty, as alſo to 
make it the more acceptable when done. For 


Love is the Sacrifice of the Heart and of the 


Will, and the more there is of that in any 
Action, the more valuable and e it maſt 
pope be ee 
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17. I ſhall mention one thing more which is 
both a means to the keeping God's Command- 


ments, and a Moral Duty too, and that is - 
ward Purity, or Purity of Heart as tis call'd in 


the Goſpel. By which I mean the due Order of 
our Minds, the Government of our Thoughts 


and Affections, and their Subjection and Confor- 
mity to right Reaſon, and to the Will and Law 
of God. When a Man ſo governs himſelf, and 
lays ſuch a reſtraint upon his Powers and Facul- 
ties, as not only to forbear the overt Act or out- 
ward commiſſion of Sin, but even all conſenting 
to it with his Heart, or affording it any kind or 


friendly Entertainment there. Now that this is 


2 Moral Duty is of it ſelf plain enongh. I ſhall 
therefore only add, that 'tis alſo the moſt reve- 
rential Acknowledgment of God's Authority, the 
cleareſt Confeſſion of his Wiſdom and Knowledge, 


whither no Human Reaſon or 'Temporal Induce- 
ment can reach. Fear, Shame, Decency, Worldly 
Intereſt, and other ſach Conſiderations may pro- 


dear caſe then that he acts upon a Principle of 
Conſcience, and that he is à ſincere Chriſtian, 
an Iſraelite indeed in whom there is no Guile. 
but this inward Purity is a Means too in order 
to the keeping God's Commandments, and the 
curing the whole order of our Converſation. 


— — 


and the moſt Conſcientious Regard we can pay 
to his Laws, when we conform to them in b 
part which is liable only to his inſpection, and 


cure an outward conformity; but when a Man 
keeps his Heart and Mind pure and clean, tis a 
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It is that little leaven that leavens the whole 
lamp. This I learn from thoſe words of our 
Saviour Chriſt to the Phariſce, , Cleanſe firſt that 
mich ge within the Cup and Platter, that the out- 
de of tbem may be clean alſo, Mat. 23. 26. The 
Phariſees Method was contrary to this. They 
began at the Outſide, and there they generally 
ended too, nat regarding the ſtate of their Minds, 
thoſe inward Parts where, as the Pſalmiſt tells 
us, God requires Truth, fo they did but maintain 
an-outward Regularity, and make a fair Appear: 
ance in the Eye of the World. In oppoſition 
to which Hypocritical Practice, our Saviour does 
two things. Firſt, he admoniſhes them of the 
Vanity of outward Purity without inward San- 
city, by denouncing a Wo againſt them not- 


| 
withſtanding the former for want of the latter. 
Wo unto you Scribes and Phariſees, Hypocrites. For 
ye nale clean the outſide of the Cup, and of the 
Platter; but within they are full of Extortion andi 
Exceſs: Then he proceeds to direct them to a 
better Method, and to mind them of the neceſſity 1 
of making the Heart clean in order to the Regul i; 
lation of the Life, calling the Phariſee blind be E 
cauſe he did not perceive it. Thou blind Phariſe WY th 
cleanſe firſt that which is within, &c. And truly . 
ihe muſt: be blind indeed that does not ſee th an 
influence that inward Purity has over the who H 
.courſe of Life, and how compendioufly it ſerve 


to ſet all right. If the Fountain be foul, tis f 
no purpoſe to go to cleanſe the Streams, for ti 
impurity of the Fountain will foul them agal 
i | 2 preſent) 
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thorough clean, the Streams will be Sinn of 
courſe, Tis not ſo on the other ſide. A Man 
may be outwardly pure, and yet have a foul in- 
ſide, which was the caſe of the Phariſees, but he 
that is pure inwardly, and has a well order'd 


| ſtate of Mind, will be ſure to lead a pure and 


vertuous Life. And therefore our Pradent Chri- 
ſtian will be ſure to ftudy inward Purity, not 
only for the ſake; of its awn Moral Goodneſs, 
but alſo as it is a means to reduce his exteriour 
to a due order and conformity, to moralize and 
ſanctify the whole Man. He will therefore ac- 
cording to the Method of Self- purification advi- 
ſed by our Saviour, Cleanſe firſt the inſide of the 
Cup and of the Platter, that lle e. ny" be. 
clean al 

18. Well thus far of the wi that are of a 
uixed nature, being Means and Moral Vertues 
too. There are alſo pure Means, or Means that are 
Means and no more, or only Means, as having no 
Moral Goodneſs in them, and whoſe Goodneſs 
is only the uſefulneſs that they have to ſerve the 


End and Intereſt of true Religion and Vertue, 


that Moral and Practical Part of Chriſtianity, 
wherein pure and undefiled Religion conſiſts, 
and which is our immediate qualification for 
Happineſs. Now theſe pure Means again are ei- 
ther ſuch as are appointed by God, or ſuch as 
are only adviſeable from the nature of the thing. 


Which latter will fall as conveniently under the 


2550 Keaton: of the laſt 2 and W 
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that I may not make this too long, I ſhall ad- 
journ them thither. At preſent I ſhall briefly 


Tnflituc. Chri . Relig: 


is a Means too, but ſuch as works innvardly i in 
our Hearts. And they are Means in oppoſition 


narily call them by the name of Mears of Grace, 


Chriſtian Inſtitution in particular, or the form- 
Ing that Spiritual Society or Body which we call 
the Church, (becauſe theſe tho Means and excel. 
Tent Means too for the advantage of true Reli 


being God's Means rather than ourt, and 'of hi 
De rather than of his Appointment) I ſay, no 
to go fo far back as theſe things, there are fol 
of theſe ſort el Means which I ſhall here tak 
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touch upon the former, thoſe pure Means that are 
of Divine Inſtitution. Theſe 


Mz are what Calvin calls extern 
Media vel Aclminicull, outward 


Means or Helps, and ſuch as he ſays our Rude. 
neſs and Dullneſs needs. They are outward i 


Means in oppoſition to the Grace of God, which 


to thoſe Moral Vertues and Duties to which they 
ferve as to an End. And accordingly we ordi. 


by Grace I ſuppoſe meaning, not only the Grice 
of God or the aſſiſting Operations of his Spirit 
but alſo that Holineſs or Goodneſs which is the 
effe of that Grace, and which theſe Means alſo 
by the help and under the direction of ent Gate 
ſerve to work in us. 

109. Now as to theſe pure Means,” not to go ſo 
far back as Divine Revelation at large, or tle 


CY 222 1 — — 22 Amo >: —V — oa. 


gion, yet they are ſuch as do not properly come 
under the Application of Chriſtian Prudence, & 


otic 
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notice of, 2. The reading of the Scriptures, 
the, hearing the Word preach'd, the uſe of the 
Gcraments, and the living in the Communion 
of the Church. Firſt, The reading of the Serip- 
tures, which is both our Duty and our Advan- 
tage. Our Duty, as being required by God, who 
25 he gave us the Holy Scripture for our Directi- 
Ion and Edification, fo. he requires us to make 
uſe of it. And therefore ſays our Saviour Chriſt, 
Search the Scriptures, & c. John 5. 39. with many 
other places to the like purpoſe. And *tis alſo 
our Advantage as well as Duty, as being a moſt 
excellent Means both for the Illumination and 
Information of our Underſtandings in all uſeful 
and moſt important Truths, and alſo for the 
compoſure of our Minds into the moſt Pious and 
Religious Frame and Temper. And therefore 
St. Paul tells us that . al] Scripture is" Profitable 
(the very word that expreſſes the importance of 
a Means) for Doctrin, for Reproof, for CorreFion, 
ir Inſtrution in Righteouſneſs that the Man of 
the God may be Perfect, throughly furniſpd unto all 
good Works, 2 Tim. 3. 16, 17. And therefore 
our Prudent Chriſtian will according to the Apo- 
el. tolical Injunction to Timothy, give all attendance 
to reading the Holy Scriptures, 1 Tim. 4. 13. 
nl hich he will ſtudy not out of Curioſity, or for 
accompliſhment, or Speculation only, (as many 
fear do, reading the Scripture as they read other 
Wbooks, for their Diverſion, or Improvement in 
Learning) but with a Practical Deſign, conſult 
vg theſe lively Oracles that he may learn his 

. 5 Duty 
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Duty from them, and thereby become wiſe unt, 
Salvation. And accordingly he will not lay them 
aſide when he thinks he underſtands them, as 
being then no further coneern'd with them, but 
will renew and continue his peruſal of them for 
his conſtant and greater Edification. His delight 
will be in the Law of the Lord, and in his Law 
will he meditate day and night; z in this reſem- 
bling a Tree planted by the Rivers Of Water as 
5 as in bringing forth his Fruit in his Seaſon. 
And all this he thinks he owes to the Authority 
of God, to the intrinſic Worth and Divine In- 
tion of the Scriptures, and to his own ne- 
ceſſa ary Ediſication. Upon which occafion we 
may juſtly reflect with Approbation upon the 

Wiſdom of the Church of England, in allowing 
the Scriptures ſo great a rods in her Public ger 
vice, as alſo with ſome wonder what thofe Chri- 
ſtians mean, who either diſuſe, or but ſparingly 

uſe them in their Religious Aſlemblies. eee 
20. The next pure Means to the reading of 
the Scriptures is the bearing of theWord reach d. 1 
This is moſt certainly no more than a" Means, R 
a 
[ 


and to make it any ore would perhaps be as 
unferviceable to Religion às not to 110% it to 
be ſo mack But however, becauſe it is a Means, 
and that of Divine Order and Apf pointment, 4 
ſtanding Proviſion which God kl 20 for the 
conſtant Edifcation of his Church, to inſtruct 
Men in their Chriſtian Duty, to awaken them to 
2 ſenſe of it, and tô perfwade them to practice 


K our ar Frudent Chriſtian wo never thinks o_ 
c 


ſelf too wiſe to learn, or too good to be made 


better, will be careful to pay it his due Attend- 


ance, being willing to omit no means that may 
further him in the proſecution of his End, and 
humbly waiting for the Grace and Bleſſing of 
God in the uſe of his own Ordinance. Which 


he will not think himſelf excuſed from through - 


the mearinefs or unworthineſs of the I=ſirumers, 
and therefore tho the Preacher, who by the or- 
der of God's Providence is ſet over him, (tis 
according to the Scripture Expreſſion, 1 The 
5. 12. Heb. 13. 7, 17.) ſhould happen not to be 


a Man of great Parts, or great Learning, perhaps 


25 to both inferiour to himſelf, (which may very 
well be, confidering the much greater Abilities 
ſome Lay-men have to furniſh themſelves with 


own diſpoſal) nay, which is a greater Objection, 
blameleſs, and he ſhould forget to practice him- 


this a warrant to deſpiſe or forſake his Miniſtry. 
For he confiders, that -as the Grace of God is 


when he waits upon him in his own way and 


upon the pretence of greater Edifcation. And 
%$ tor extraordinary Parts and Learning, they are 
indeed great Helps and Advantages, and by all 
means to be incouraged, but not of ſuch abſolute 
b neceſſity 
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Books, and how much more their Time is at their 
tho? his Life and Converſation ſhould not be fo _ 
ſelf thoſe' good things which he preaches to 
others, yet however he will by no means think 
able to do great Things by the hands of a weak - 
Infruament, ſo he has more reaſon" to expect it 


order, than when he tranſgreſſes it, tho” it be 
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be an humble Man) will not be over ready to 


or Advice that comes from an inferiour hand ? 


* 


neceſſity to the Miniſterial Function, but that it 
may be exerciſed to very good purpoſe without 
them, or elſe what ſhall we ſay to the early times 


of the Church, when the Paſtors, perhaps ſomo 


of the Fathers of it, had not ſo much Learning 


_ as the Clergy generally have now, tho' as to 


Piety and Goodneſs they might have as much 
the Advantage. Then as to the Perſonal Miſcar- 
riages of the Miniſter, - our Prudent [Chriſtian 
will not for thefe diſeſteem his Office or Miniſtry, 
as well knowing how to make-a difference be- 
tween the Treaſure and the Earthen Veſſel, 2 Cor, 
4. 7. as alſo to diſtinguiſh between the Chair of 
Moſes, and the Works of them that ſit in it, 
Mat. 23. 2. ſo as not to follow the latter, at the 
ſame time that he pays a. juſt deference to the 


farmer, according to our Saviour's Direction. 


And in the laſt place as to the ſuppoſed Inferi- 
ority of the Miniſter to himſelß, our Prudent 
Chriſtian in the firſt place; (whom I ſuppoſe to 


preſume this. But ſuppoſing he does, and allo 
that it be fo as he preſumes, yet is it ſuch a new 
thing for a Man to be made Wiſer or Better by 
one that is. neither ſo Wiſe, nor ſo - Good as 
himſelf ? Or muſt a Man refuſe all good Counſel 


Did not our Saviour Chriſt accept of the Mini- 
ſtry of an Angel, when ſent to ſtrengthen him 
in his Agony? Beſides after all a Prudent Chri- 
ſtian will conſider, that the great End of Preach- 


ing is not {o much to inſtruct Men in what . 


. EGS Min ene yo er nw Tees 


do not know, as to awaken them to a ſenſe and 


conſideration of what they do, according to that 
of St. Peter, Wherefore I will not be negligent to 
put you always in remembrance of theſe things, tho 


je know them, and be eſtabliſp'd in the preſent 


Truth, 2 Pet. 1. 12. But now as the moſt know- 


| ing Chriſtian may want to be ſtird up, and put 


in remembrance of that Duty which he knows, 


(inſomuch that no Man can pretend to outgrow 


Counſel and Exhortation, or to be above Ordi- 


nancer as they call it) ſo nothing hinders but 
that this may be done by a Perfon otherwiſe 


© infcriour to himſelf, who may either ſuggeſt 


new thoughts to him, or awaken ſuch of his 
own as would otherwiſe have lain dormant in 
him, without any actual Benefit or Advantage to 
him. Such a Remembrancer and Monitor had 


tion. Thereby leaving a ſtanding Example for 

Perſons of the greateſt Eminency, either of Senſe 

or Quality, not to diſdain to receive Spiritual 

Aſſiſtance from an Inferiour Hand, eſpecially 

from one who is Authoriz'd and Commiſſion d 

7 88 for the Performance of that Charitable 
. | 


the Poſitive, and as I may ſay Ritual part of 
Chriſtianity, will yet by no means be underva- 
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King David in the Prophet Nathan, and he ac- f 
cepted of his kind and well managed Admoni- 


21. Then as to the uſe of the Sacraments, 
theſe tho? not belonging to the Moral, but to 


lued or negſected by our Prudent Chriſtian, who 
never thinks himſelf I or too good for 
. 5 the 


' 
| 
| 
| 
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the Inſtitutions of God. Particularly. as to the 

Lord's Supper, becauſe: this comes more properly 
under. his Conſideration, as being more in his 
Choice and Diſpoſal, to this he will not fail to 
pay his due obſervance, confidering it tho? as a 
Ceremony, yet not as a pure Ceremony, ſuch as is 
only a Modification of a Religious Act, as Kneel- 
ing ſuppoſe to Prayer, but as ſuch a Ceremony 
as is alſo a diſtinct Act of Religion too, and, 


taking in the Prayers and Praiſes that attend it, 


that makes a conſiderable, if not the principal 
part of our Evargelic Worſhip. Beſides he conſi- 
ders the excellent Ends to which it ſerves, and 
its great uſefulneſs to ſerve them, that it ſerves 
as a ſenſible Image of the Death of Chriſt, of 


Jeſus and of him Crucified, and of our Spiritual 


Manducation of him, and Communion with him, 
as a Memorial alſo to renew and preſerve the 
Remembrance of his Bloody Paſſion, and as a 
means to apply the Benefits of it to us, and to 
excite our Thankfulneſs for it. In ſhort, that it 
ſerves as a Channel: or Conduit: to convey God's 
Graces and Favours to us, and as a Pledge to 
aſſure us of them. And in all this he admires 
the great Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God our 


Saviour, in making this kind and merciful. Pro- 


viſion for his Church, who conſidering our Frame, 


and how large a ſnare ſenſe has in our Human 


Compoſition, was pleaſed in condeſcenſion to 
our Infirmity to addreſs himſelf to us by that 
weaker ſide of our Nature, and leſt in ſuch a 


croud of ſenſible Objects as we nee 
+8 . with, 


| 
| 
{ 
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with, we ſhould (as we are too apt) be tempted 
to forget him, was pleas'd by thoſe very ſenſible 


Objects to bring us to-himſelf, by making uſe of 


ſome of them as his Remembrancers, and as ſteps 
whereby we might aſcend to the Contemplation 
of the moſt Spiritual and Heavenly Myſteries. 

| But above all he honours and reverences the 
plain Inſtitution of Chriſt in this Sacrament (as 
well as in the other) which to him is inſtead of 
2 thouſand Reaſons, nothing doubting but that 
Chriſt had great and wiſe Reaſons for leaving 
two ſuch Ordinances in his Church, which Ordi- 
nances he thinks it does not ſo much become 
him to diſpute as to obey. And to this one would 
think all Chriſtians ſhould agree, unleſs we have 
two ſorts of Chriſftiars alſo as well as Church- 
men, High Chriſtians, and Low Chriſtians, a Di- 
ſtinction which I confeſs I find not in the Goſpel. 
22. Then in the laſt place as to Chxrch Com- 
nunion, this is an excellent means for the Glory 
of God, by thoſe joint Supplications and Praiſes 
that are offer'd to him in Chriſtian Aſſemblies, 
and alſo for the mutual Edification of thoſe. 
Chriſtians who worſhip him together in common, 
and withal an Expedient for the better Preſer- 
vation of the Chriſtian Faith and Doctrine, as 
well as Incouragement to Chriſtian Practice. And 
ſince for theſe and ſuch like Reaſons, God by 
his Son Jeſus Chriſt has erected and conſtituted 
that Spiritual Society which we call a Charch, (as 
0 he did among the Fews before) whereof the ſame 
jeſus Chriſt is the Head, as that is his Body, ac- 
by U 2 cording 
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cording to the expreſs Doctrin of the Apoſtle, 
Chriſtian Prudence will oblige every Man not to 
look upon himſelf only as a Private, or Inde- 
pendent Chriſtian, that is at liberty to ſerve God 
as he pleaſes in his own ſolitary way, but as a 
Member of this Church whereof - Chriſt is the 
Head, and fo conſequently under an obligation 
to hoſd Communion with it. Which therefore 
our Prudent Chriſtian will be ſure to do, and 
think it a great Happineſs and Priviledge that he 
can have the comfort of ſuch a Help to aſſiſt 
and further him towards his End, that he can 
enjoy the Communion of Saints, and worſhip 
Gad in the Aſſemblies of his People. From which 
He will by no means excommunicate himſelf, but 
as in Heart and Deſire he ſtands united to the 
whole Chriſtian Church, fo he will actually com- 
municate with that particular Part of it whereof 
he is a Member, thereby expreſſing his good diſ- 
poſition to the whole, in which he will be care- 
ful to make no Schiſm or Diviſion, leſt by divi- 
ding from that Church whereof Chriſt 1s the 
Head, he be divided alſo from Chriſt, his End 

as well as his Way. 5 
22. As for Occaſional Communion, he knows not 
well what that means, at leaſt as now practiced. 
He confiders himſelf as a Member of the whole 
Chriſtian Church, and fo in a diſpoſition of 
mind to communicate with the whole, or with 
all the ſound Parts of it. But he can actually 
communicate only with one part at a time, 215 
that particular part of the Chriſtian 9 
Me where 
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where he is preſent. Now his Preſence is either 
conſtant or occaſional. Where he is conſtantly 
preſent, as ſuppoſe in England, there he will com- 


municate conſtantly, namely, with the Church 
of England. And where he is occaſionally pre- 


| ſent, as ſuppoſe in ſome other Proteſtant Coun» 


try, there upon that occaſion he will from a Prin- 
ciple of Catholic Unity communicate with thee. 


And this is all that can be allow'd in Occaſional 


Communion, or that the firſt and purer Ages f 
the Church underſtood by it. But as for Occa- / 
ſional Communion where he is conſtantly pre- 
ſent, as ſuppoſe communicating only occafionally 
with the Church of England to a Man who lives 
in England, this is a very inconſiſtent and Schi, 
matical Practice, and fo far from being accord- 
ing to the Principles of Catholic Communion, 
that nothing can be more contrary. For ſuch 
Occaſional Communicants as zheſe declare that 
they allow the Terms of our Communion. If 
they do not, then how can they communicate 
with us ſo much as Occaſionally ? But if they do, 
as by this Practice they declare they do, then 
they ſtand bound to wore, even to no leſs than, 
a conſtant Communion with us. Their denial 
of which is their Schiſm, which their Occaſional 
Communion rather aggravates than defends, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Some Practical Obſervations upon. the Conduct 
of a Prudent Chriſtian in the Government 


of bimſelf. 


5. 

Prudent Chriſtian to his End, by the 
chiefeſt of the Ways and Means that lead to it, 
viz, by the direct and immediate Means of Hap- 
pineſs firſt, the Moral Duties of the Divine Law. 
Then by the Means to thoſe Means; firſt thoſe 
that are Means and Moral Vertues too, and then 
ſuch pure Means as are of Divine Appointment. 
And herein we have laid the main Grounds and 
Principles of Practical Wiſdom, For the Appli- 
cation and further Improvement of which, it 
may now be convenient to draw a little nearer, 
and confider the Conduct which a Prudent Chri- 
ſtian ufes in the Government of himſelf. For 
tho? what we have hitherto diſcours'd may be 
ſaid truly and properly to belong to the Selt- 
government of a Chriſtian, as relating to the 
diſpoſal of his great Affair, and containing the 

Meaſures whereby he is to tranſact it, yet how- 

ever there is another and a nearer ſenſe wherein 
a Prudent Chriſtian may be ſaid to govern Hin- 
felf, namely, as that means the right ordering 
and management of his Perſonal Self, his bo 


E have been hitherto conducting our 
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and his Soul, and the Powers and Faculties of 
each; the Conſideration of which is the Subject 
of this Chapter, which we ſhall endeavour to laß 
open in the following Particulars. 1 
How a Prudent Chriſtian orders himſelf in the Go- 


ly {{1f we ſometimes call Senſe, as when we ſay, 
| "WY | the 
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the Senſe of Pleaſure, or the Senſe of Pain, tho? 
I think we ſpeak more properly when we call it 
Senſation. We uſe alſo the word Senſe for the 
Power of having ſuch a Perception, as when we 
ſpeak of the Senſes, and ſay that there are Five 
of them. For *tis plain that we do not mean 
this of the bare Organs of Senſe, thoſe Parts of 
the Body which ſerve as Inſtruments to Senſation. 
Nor do we mean this of the very Act of Percep- 
tion or Senſation it ſelf, But we mean it as to 
the Power, that we have ſo many different ways - 
or powers of being ſenſibly affected, or of ha- 
ving that Perception which we call Senſe or Sen- 
fation, whatever it be. Which is the next thing 
to be conſider'd, what that Perception is. b 
2. Now as to this I ſay in the general, that 
by Senſe we are to underſtand that Perception 
which the Soul has by the mediation. of the Body, 
or more particularly by the occaſion of certain 1 
Impreſſions made upon the Brain. I ſay upon I © 
the Brain, becauſe tho? theſe Motions or Impref- r 
n 
1 
b 
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„ ſions are firſt made upon the external parts of 
the Body, thoſe which we call the Organs of 
WAY Senſe, yet *tis the communication of them to the 
Brain by the help of the Nerves, - upon which 
all Senſation immediately depends, as its next 
Occaſion, as is well known in Phzloſophy. I de- 
ſign not, nor is is my buſineſs at preſent to give 
a full and accurate Account of this matter, and 
therefore ſhall go no further in it, than only to 
obſerve, that the Account which St. Auſtin gives 
of it, tho? as 1 conceive not fa exactly right : 
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it ſhould be, yet ſo far as it is right, accords 
with and confirms the preſent. -Senſe then, ac- 
cording to St. Auſtin, is the Soul's not being ig- 
norant what the Body ſuffers. Sen 
ſum puto eſſe, non latere Animam CON ns 
quod patitur Corpus. And ſo again vr, 
to the ſame purpoſe, Serſus eſt om- Ilid. Cap. 25. 
nun Paſſio Corporis non latens Ani- 
mam, Senſe is every Paſſion of the Body that 
the Soul is not ignorant of. Now that this Ac- 
count of Senſe is not exactly right, I think muſt 
be own'd. For in the firſt place, ?tis neither 
true nor neceſſary that in Senſation the Soul 
ſhould know what is done to the Body. As to 
the feeling of Heat ſuppoſe, tis not neceffary 
my Soul ſhould know how the Particles of Fire 
act upon my Hand, nor what my Hand ſuffers - 
by their operation, ſince then none but Philoſo- 
phers would feel Heat, if hey. Then in the ſe- 
cond * place, ſuppoſe the Soul did know what 
paſs'd in the Body, yet ?tis plain that this would 
not be Senſe, but Knowledge, and Philoſophic 
Theory. , By which it appears, - that it cannot 
be a right Notion of Senſe to ſay, that *tis the 
Soul's. knowing what is done in the Body; and 
yet it is ſo. far true in the general, in that it 
ſuppoſes Senſe to be ſomething of a mixt nature, 
reſulting from the Union of Body and Soul, and 
of what paſſes in each. And what can that be, 
but Perception in the one, and Paſſion in the 
other. And ſo far St. Auſtin is right, and falls 
in with the Account here given. But then tis 

i a not, 
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-maining things, vi. the Perception or Senſation 
4s made. For theſe are things that do in ſome 


der and Abuſe as not to need to be govern'd 


: 
. * 


— 


not, as he puts it, a Perception in the Soul of a 
Paſſion in the Body, but a Perception in the Sou] 


ariſing from, or occaſiond by a Bodily Paſſion 


or Impreſſion. - Between which two there is as 
much difference as between the Soul's perceiving 
what the Body ſuffers, and its having a Percep- 


tion upon that occaſion. Which are plainly two 


things. 


3. This being briefly premiſed concerning 


Senſe, that we may not talk quite in the dark 
when we make Chriſtian Prudence concern'd in 


the government of it, let us now - conſider how 


far or in what reſpe& it is fo concern'd. To 


_ which if we will anſwer diſtinctly I think we 
muſt ſay, that it is not concern d about the Power 
_ of the Perception, partly as being a Natural Fa- 


culty that is already right in it ſelf, and needs 
n government, and partly as being a thing un- 
alterable by us, and conſequently that falls not 
under the government of Human Prudence. That 
therefore wherein Prudence is concern'd as to the 
government of Senſe, muſt be in the two re- 


it ſelf, and the Organical part, thoſe Organs or 
Inſtruments whereby this Perception or Senſation 


meaſure come under our power and rational diſ- 
-poſal, and withal are not ſo unliable to Diſor- 


and directed by the Care and Conſideration of a 


Wiſe and. Good Man, who can think nothing u 


beneath his Government that is not above his] - 
nt ” 8 ". "Powe 


„ r I a te MI Bon, 
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Power, and whereby he may be drawn aſide 


from the proſecution and attainment of his End, 


own natural ſelf, whereof every Man has the 
moſt immediate care and charge. E 
4. Firſt then a Prudent Chriſtian will govern 


| his Senſes as to the Perception or Sexſation part ; 


that is, I mean he will not indulge himſelf in 


the uſe of ſuch things as- excite very ſtrong Sen- 


ſations of Pleaſure, or as we commonly expreſs 


it, ſtudy the pleaſing of his Senſes, as in Eating 


or Drinking, Sc. This indeed is what a great 


many make the great end and buſineſs of their 3 
Lives, which are almoſt wholly devoted to the 
purſuit, and ſpent in the various entertainments 


of ſenſible Pleaſure, as if they thought (and I 


don't know but that ſome of them do) that their 
ſupreme Felicity did conſiſt in it. But now this 


is what a Prudent Chriſtian will not do. For 
he conſiders that we are already but too much 
inclined to the love of ſenfible Pleaſure, which 
is at once the weight and the diſeaſe of our Na- 
ture, and therefore he will not inflame a Paſſion 
which is already but too violent, by any immo- 
derate Indulgencies of his own. For that he 


finds to be the caſe, that as the more we abſtain 


from the Pleaſures of Senfe, the more cold and 
indifferent we grow to them, fo by Indulgenee 
our Appetite acquires a new edge, and become 
more ſharp and keen. He that drinks of this 
water, will not only thirſt agaiz, but thirlt' the 
more, And the more he drinks of it, ſtill the 
| | | more 
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more he will thirſt after it. And therefore our 
Prudent Chriſtian will not ſtudy to pleaſe his 
Senſes as they call it, or indulge himſelf in the 
enjoyment of ſenſible Pleaſure, that ſo he may 
not inflame the deſire of it, add more weight to 
the ſcale of Concupiſceuce, inflave himſelf to a 
Paſſion that provokes him to Evil, and ſo make 
that which needs abundance of government, ſtill 
more troubleſome. and difficult to be govern'd. 
Beſides he conſiders how intirely different the 

- Pleaſures of Senfe are from the refined Intelle- 
ctual Felicity of Heaven, and how much the love 
of them is apt to unfit and indiſpoſe us for that 
Divine Happineſs, and in this ſenſe to alienate 
&s from the Life of God, and therefore again for 

this. reaſon he will not indulge them. But on 
the contrary, will be ſo far from feaſting his 
Senſes (as the manner of the World is) by all the 
variety of ſtudied Entertainments, that he will 
endeavour by all manner of ways to mortify 
them, and inſtead of ſetting up for a ſoft and 
voluptuous Life, will rather, according to St. 
Paul's Advice to Timothy, inure himſelf to Hard- 
neſe, as 4 good Soldier of Jeſus Chriſt; 2 Tim. 2.3, 
not by ſuch rigid Auſterities as ſhall deſtroy his 
Health, or make Life uncomfortable (for that's 
an extream on the other hand, and ſo no part of 
Chriſtian Prudence) but by ſuch a ſparing uſe of 
the Creatures, and ſuch a welk-govern'd abſte- 
miouſneſs even from lawful Pleaſures, as may 
deaden his Love to them, and make him more 
indifferent to the enjoyment of them. And * 
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I take to be true Chriſtian Mortification, and a 
very proper exerciſe to diſcipline us for the pure 
Joys of Heaven, and which therefore every Pru- 
dent Chriſtian who has that for his End, will 
think himſelf concern'd to practice, and the ra- 
ther, becauſe by thus abating his love of ſenſible: 


| Pleaſure, he does not only leſſen the weight of 
that Concupi ſcence which carries us to all Evil, 


but alſo favours the Operations of God's Grace, 
and renders it the more effectual to turn the bal- 
lance of his Will, as having leſs weight in the 
other ſcale to contend with. By which means a 
leſs degree of Grace will be equivalent to a 


greater, it being all one in effect whether Grace 


be increas'd, or that Concupiſcence which op- 

poles it be dimm. 7 
5. Then in the next place as to the Organical 
part, our Prudent Chriſtian in his government 
of the Senſes will not be unmindful to take in 
that alſo, but will keep a ſtrict guard upon the 
ſeveral Organs and Inſtruments of Senſe, as 
knowing that they are the inlets of Temptation, 
the landing Ports of our Spiritual Enemies, and 
the feeble parts of our Nature, which expoſe us 
to continual Danger: Particularly the Eye and 
the Ear. Twas an unhappy View that betray'd 
the Vertue of King David, and drew him into 
Adultery and Murther. And our Mother Eve 
might have remain'd innocent, notwithſtanding 
the Suggeſtions of the Serpent, if her own Eyes 
had not treacherouſly conſpired againſt her, if 
ſhe had not ſeen that the Tree was good for 
DO Food, 
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Food, and that it was pleaſant to the Eyes, Gc. 
Gen. 3. 6. And accordingly Job, in the Prote- 
| ſtation that he makes of his Integrity, tells us of 
a Covenant which he had made with his Eyes, 
Job 31. And King David prays that God would 
turn away his Eyes from beholding Vanity, P... 
119. perhaps in remembrance of his having been 
once ſo miſerably betray*d' by them. And as to 
the Ear, who can expreſs the Danger we are 
_ continually expos'd to by it, even in ordinary 
Converſation, from that Evil Communication 
which corrupts good Manners, and makes bad 
worſe. And to put Eye and Ear together, what 
can be more dangerous than an unguarded un- 
govern'd Eye or Ear, efpecially in ſuch a vicious 
and profligate Age as this, when there is ſo much 
to be ſeen, and ſo much to be heard, to provoke 


to Wickedneſs, and- ſo little of either to incou- 
rage Goodneſs and Vertue. When we may ſay 


of thoſe few Lots we have in our Sodoas, that 
their Righteous Souls are vex'd in ſeeing and 
hearing from day to day the evil Deeds that are 
committed among us. Tis even painful as well 
as dangerous now to have Eyes and Ears Now 
there are ſo many Blaſphemous, Irreligious, Athe- 
iſtical, Antichriſtian Books ſet about the World, 
and ſo much Atheiſtical, as well as Lewd Dil- 
courſe, an unguarded Eye, or an ungovern'd Ear 
may ſoon betray a Man into great Danger. And 
therefore *tis Chriſtian Prudence to place a guard 
over our Senſes, as we do in our Port {owns, 
to prevent Invaſion and Surprize, eſpecially — 
| | thele 
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theſe two, our Eyes and our Ears, and becauſe 
our Sight is the moſt dangerous of the two, as 


being concern'd with moſt Objects, here, our 


prudent Chriſtian will double his guards, and 
exerciſe a more ſtrict government, praying alſo 
to God (without whoſe keeping of the City the 
Watch- man waketh but in vain) that he would 
turn away his Eyes from beholding Vanity, and 
quicken him in his way,, that nothing he ſees or 
hears in this his Pilgrimage, may either turn him 
out of it, or hinder him in it. For indeed the 


latter part of this Prayer depends upon the for- 


mer ; and if God will quicker. as in his way, 
and make us run it with a chearful expedition, 
tis convenient he ſhould. firſt turn away our Eyes 
from beholding thoſe Vanities which will let 
and hinder us. And *twill be our Prudence alſo, 
leſt the view of an inſnaring Object ſhould in- 
lame us, to turn away our Eye from it. Our 
daviour tells us, that if our Eye offend us, we 
ſhould-pluck it out, and fo indeed we muſt, in a 
Spiritual Senſe, when ?tis come to that; but tis 
much eaſier to turn it away, to prevent a Luſt, 
than it is to mortify it. W ee 
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1. 1 Nderftending is a more noble Faculty 


need ſo much to be govern'd. And beſides if 
It be, it muſt be govern'd by its own Light, and 


is fo, that two ſuch vaſt Perfections (if indeed 


the Underſtanding be govern'd it muſt be go- 


Ser u 
How a Prudent Chriſtian orders hzmſelf in the 


government of his Underſtanding. 


than Senſe, and ſo may ſeem not to 


— 


ſo muſt govern it ſelf; and ſo the ſame thing 
muſt be both Agent and Patient at once. But 
as to the firſt, the beſt Things in the World need ll 
Order and Government, that ſo they may not Il * 
be abuſed to ill Purpoſes, no Corruption being 
fo bad as that of the beſt Things. Even the Jl P 
Mill of God himſelf, according to our manner Ill 5 
of conceiving it, is govern'd by his Wiſdom and i * 
Underſtanding, and ſo is his Power too, and 
happy is it for us poor helpleſs Creatures that it “ 


8 


they are two) are not without Government, and 
that the World is in the hands not of an Arbi- i 
trary Being, but of him who diſpoſes all things 5 
ſweetly, and after the Counſel of his own Will. | © 
Eph. x. 11. As to the other difficulty, that it 


vern'd by its ſelf, it is granted, and that with | 0 
out any real inconvenience in the Conſequence, 


it being not at all abſurd that the ſame thing 3 
may be both Active and Paſſive at once in diffe- 
rent reſpects. One Act of Underſtanding may 

| | _ goverll 
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govern another, tho? the ſame Numerical Act 


cannot be well conceiv'd to govern it ſelf. The 


Underſtanding as Practical may govern it ſelf as - 


Speculative;” or elſe how ſhall a Man be fo wiſe 
as to govern his Thoughts, or how will the 
Thoughts of a Wiſe: Man be better govern'd 
than the Thoughts of a Fool? And the Reflex 
Acts of the Underſtanding, thoſe which the Un- 


derſtanding paſſes upon it ſelf, and its own Iln- 


telletual Workings or Thoughts, may ſerve to 


preſcribe Rules of Order and Government to the 


direct ones. So that the Underſtanding may be 


very well conceiv'd capable of being govern'd, 


and that too by it feli. 

2. Our Prudent Chriſtian therefore in the firſt 
place, conſidering what an excellent Faculty, and 
great Indowment Underſtanding 1s, and for what 
great Ends and Purpoſes it was given us by God, 
will think himſelf. concern'd not to let it lye 
idle, but according to the Opportunities he has, 
to imploy and improve it. He will not there- 


fore live after an idle, ſottiſh, careleſs, or un- 


thinking manner, as if he had no higher Princi- 


ple than Senſe, and were made only for the In- 
dulgences of a Senſual Life, to Eat, Drink and 
dleep, but finding himſelf in the rank of Ra- 
tional Creatures, will act according to the Prin- 
ciples of his Rational Nature, as in other things, 


ſo particularly in the exerciſe and improvement 
of that Reaſon and Underſtanding whereby he 


is a Man. And this he will the rather do, be- 
cauſe he conſiders his Underſtanding not only 
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as a Natural Perfection, but alſo as a Talent 
committed to him by God, of the due uſe and 
improvement of which an Account will be here. 
after required, as well as of any other Gifts or 
Talents. But ſuppoſe there were no ſuch future 

Account to be expected, yet however he further 
confiders himſelf as a Traveller in his way to his 
End, and his Underſtanding as a Torch or Lamp 
that-is to light him on in that way, and there- 
fore he thinks it but neceſſary Prudence to take 
care of his light, and that not only ſo as to pre- 
ſerve it from going out, but to feed and nouriſh 
it with ſuch: ſupplies of Oyl, that it may ſhine 
i 
f 


the more brightly and clearly for his better Con- 
duct and Direction. %% VL 
3. But yet as much as our Prudent Chriſtian 
is for imploying and improving his Underſtand- 
ing, he is not however for affecting univerſal 
age, as well knowing both the impoſſi- 
bility of ſuch an attempt, and the vanity of 
pretending to it by one whoſe Capacity is no 
greater, and whoſe Life here is no longer. Nei- 
ther is he for filling his Head with little things, 
no, nor yet with ſuch great things as are of no ö 
Importance or Concernment to him in his way . 


to his End, and whoſe impertinentcy to his 1 
Buſineſs renders them as much Triſter as the other, 5 
Nor will he apply himſelf to the ſtudy of vain 8 


and unprofitable Sciences, that have no rea = 
Ground or Foundation in Reaſon or Nature, 
Sciences ſalſſy ſo call'd, ſuch as Judiciary Aftro- 
togy, Oc. Nor yet to the ſtudy of ſuch Theorie 

5 | a) 
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as exceed the proportion of his Underſtanding, 
but as he is contented to be ignorant of a great 


many things (becauſe he knows he mut) fo he 


will not ſo much as endeavour to know ſach 


things as by all the ſtudy in the World are not 
to be comprehended. Indeed if fuch things are 
I reveal'd by God, he will not think their being 


above his Underſtanding a ſufficient reaſon why 


they ſhould not be believ'd, but will rather ſub- | 


mit his Underſtanding to the Obedience of Faith. 
But tho? he may think it reaſonable to believe 
things that are above his Reaſon, yet why he 
ſhould ingage his Thoughts, or imploy his Time 
in the ſearch and ſtudy of ſuch things, only to 
loſe himſelf in unfathomable Depths, to the ne- 
glect of other matters which he is better able to 


comprehend, and perhaps more concern'd to 
know, for this he cannot ſee any reaſon at all. 
And upon the like general Conſideration he de- 


dines all curious prying into the hidden Scenes 


of Providence, thoſe ſecret things which belong 
to God, which tho' they are not of themſelves 


abſolutely of a Nature not to be comprehended 
by us, yet being lock'd np in the Womb of Fu- 
turity, they are by that Wall of Partition, as 
inacceſſible to us as the other. And therefore 
our Prudent Chriſtian will not endeavour to 
come at them, contenting himſelf to make the 
beſt uſe of the Preſent, and thinking it better 
Wiſdom to prepare for Future Events, than over- 
curĩouſly to pry into them. | 


* 4. The 
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4. The ſame Chriſtian Wiſdom. will alſo ad- 
viſe him not to. imploy his Studies in things of 
an extraordinary Diffculty, and that require a 
great deal of Thought, and a great expence of 
Time to maſter them, or attain to a conſiderable 
Perfection in them, unleſs there be alfo a Profit- 
_- ableneſs in them, and a Uſe to be made of them, 
that may bring in an Advantage to him anſwer- 
able to the Time and Pains which he beſtows in 
them. For as conſidering that he has but a 
little Time, and a great Intereſt depending, he 
cannot think it conſiſtent with a juſt Frugality 
to throw away much of it, ſo not undertaking 
his Studies upon a Principle of YVazn-glory, (the 
great Fault of thoſe who addi& themſelves to a 
ſtudious Life) but for the real Improvement of 
his Mind, he has no reaſon to proſecute them 
any further than as they will turn to an advan- 
tagious Account. Upon the ſame ground be 
will not regard ſo much what is Popular, and in 1 
Reputation, and in the Vogue of the World . 
paſſes for Learning, as what is true and real , 
Knowledge, that perfects the Mind of Man, and 
Improves his Intellectual Light. And even here 


EG» a 3 
alſo he thinks it not ſafe to diſcharge his Mindy - 
of ail government, but preferves a Temper, not - 


fiiffering himſelf to be tranſported by an immo. 
derate Thirſt, or over inquiſitive Search even o 
real Knowledge ; but as his Inquiries into Truth 
are modeſt, ſo is he as difcreet and ſelect in ma- 
king them, not applying himſelt indifferently to 


all Truths, but to ſuch as are moſt uſeful, a 
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of the greateſt Importance to be known, that is, 
that are moſt ſerviceable to his Moral Conduct, 
and that will help as Lights to guide and aſſiſt 


him in his way to his End. And among theſe 


he forgets not to apply himſelf chiefly, . and in 
a very. particular manner, to the Knowledge of 
God, and of himſelf, wherein is contain'd the 
Sum and Subſtance of Human Wiſdom, in all 
the courſe of his Intellectual Conduct taking 
care to avoid the two great Diſorders incident 
to Men of a Stndious and Contemplative Life, 
viz, Curioſity and Vain-glory. Curioſity whereby 
Men are put upon unneceſſary and unconcern- 
ing Inquiries only to pleaſe themſelves, and gra- 
tity an itch of Knowledge, and Vain- glory 
whereby Men affect a great many dry and inſipid 
Studies, and learned Amuſements, that have a 
falſe ſhew of Science, only to pleaſe others, and 
procure from them a blind Admiration, Which 
while other leſs reflecting, tho? perhaps more 
buſy Minds, are amuſed with, his concern is ra- 
ther truly to know than to be thought knowing. 
Nor does he make an end of his Knowledge, but 
refers it to the great Ends of Vertue and Happi- 
neſs; deſiring more Light that he may the better 
{ce his way, in all his Intellectual Applications 


oy 


making this his great care to ſtudy to love God, 
and to be loved by him. 5 | 
- 5..It. may be thought perhaps a proper Que- 
ſtion, upon this occaſion, to ask what ſhare Hu. 
man Learning has in the Allowance of Chriſtian 
Prudence, and the rather hecauſe it is in ſo little 
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Favour and Credit among ſome People. To 


which I Anſwer, That Learning and Knowledge, 
ſuch as properly deſerves that, name, is not only 
conſiſtent with Chriſtian Prudence, but very 

much in. eſteem with it, and that as Learning 


may need Prudence (and oftentimes does) to go- 


vern and manage it, ſo Prudence may make a 
good uſe and advantage of Learning, as being 
a Means very ſerviceable to its End. For *tis 
plain as to Moral and Chriſtian Knowledge that 
the better a Man knows his Duty, and the 
Grounds, Reaſons, and Motives of it, the more 
Advantage he has for the Practice of it; and 
tho? other ſorts of Knowledge which in' oppo- 
ſition to this we may call Natural, have not ſo 
direct and perpendicular an Influence upon Re- 
ligion, yet however by clearing our Thoughts, 
opening and inlarging our Minds, and abſtract- 
ing them from the Pleaſures of Senſe, and the 
endearments of ſenſible Objects, and raiſing our 
Notions of God, and depreſſing thoſe of our 
ſelves, they may tend very much to ſerve and 
befriend it. Even the Study and Knowledge of 
Natare, notwithſtanding the peculiar Prejudices 
that lye againſt it, will be found to be a Friend 
to Religion, as rather aſſiſting than indiſpoſing 
a Man to be a good Chriſtian, as Mr. Boil has 
ſhewn at large in his Chriſtian Virtuoſo. Nor is 
St. Paul's Caution to his Chriſtian Converts, 
that they ſhould beware of being ſpoiPd through 
Philoſophy and vain Deceit, Col. 2. 8. any con- 


tradiction to this. For the Philoſophy hy 
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the Apoſtle here cautions againſt as a Spoiler or 
Robber, is not Philoſophy as ſuch, or true ſound 
Philoſophy, which improves our Reaſon and 
inſtructs us in the nature of things, and brings 
us to the Knowledge of God and our ſelves, and 
is no way diſſerviceable, but very aſſiſtant to 


Religion, but it was that which the fabulous 


Greeks obtruded for Philoſophy, and which the 
Heretics of that Age applied to Chriſtianity, and 
wherewith they dreſt up and corrupted the Do- 
ctrines of the Chriſtian Faith, to the great ha- 
zard and danger of ſeducing Men from that 
Faith, and ſpoiling and robbing them of their 
Chriſtian Knowledge. The Apeſtle therefore 
was no enemy to Philoſophy or good Learning 
(as neither was that to Hi) nor can any Pru- 
dent and well adviſed Chriſtian be, who under- 
ſtands what it is, and to what it ſerves. And yet 
I confeſs there is a great deal of that which is 
calPd Learning among us which a Prudent Chri- 
ſtian who: conſiders the two things laſt mention'd, 
can have no extraordinary. Zeal or Value for, ag 
being not at all for þis purpoſe, nor for any 
ther good or reaſonable End, relating either to 
this Life or to a better. Particularly (if I un- 
derſtand his Mind rightly) he is no great Admi- 
rer of Bookiſh Learning, by which I mean not that 
Learning which is acquired by the reading of 
Books, but that which is made to conſiſt in the 
having read them, or in the mere Hiſtorical Know- 
ledge of them. For he conſiders that Learning 
is only acquired Knowledge, the acquired Know- 

X 4 ledge 
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Jedge of Things, to which the Reading of Books 
is only a Means or Inftrumental Help: And fo 

far he allows the uſe of Books, as being (if well 
choſen and judiciouſly read) great Helps ta 
Learning and Knowledge. But if once Learning 


ſhall come to be placed in the reading of ſo ma- 


ny Books, and he ſhall be counted the moſt 


Learned Man, not who has the cleareſt Notions 
of things,and the moſt improved underſtanding, 


but who has read moſt Books, and is the greateſt 
Porer tho? he has confounded his Head and per- 


plex d his Nc..ons by doing fo ; this he does not 
underſtand; and thinks it as great an Abuſe in 


Learning, as turning the Means into the End is 


in Religion. Is) 18 
6. But there is alſo a Moral, as well as an In- 
tellectual Government of the Underſtanding, that 
which we commonly call the Government of the 
Thoughts. ' Of the latter I have ſpoken hitherto, 
and ſhould now proceed to treat of the other, 
but that I'am in great Meaſure pre- 
See 22-6 vented by what I have already. ſaid of 
-— * © this matter under the Head of [ward 
Purity. To which therefore I ſhall only add here 
a Remark or two further: The firſt whereof 1s 
this; that a Prudent Chriſtian will endeavour to 
lay in a ſtock of good Principles, that may ſerve 
as a Foundation whereon to ere& the ſtructure 
of a Religious and truly Chriſtian Life. For tho 


tis poſſible to hold even the moſt Fundamental 


Truths in- Unriehteonſucſs, and there are ſome 


Men that will be Wicked upon ary Principles, 
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yet however it cannot be denied, but that 2 — 
ving good Principles of Faith and Knowledge, 
and the being well grounded in them, is a great 


Ad vantage to the practice of Chriſtian Piety and 
Vertue. F or ſuch Principles are; the natural Seeds 
of Vertue, and will with the dew. of God' s Bleſ· 


ſing and Grace upon them, ſpring up into Ver- 
tuous Actions, and unleſs a Man takes a great 


deal of Pains to Debanch them, beget a confor- 


mable Practice. And therefore our Prudent 


Chriſtian will make it his firſt and great care to 
furniſh his mind with good honeſt Principles, 
ſuch as are not only True (for ſo far a Philoſo- 
pher will go) but of a wholſom tendency to 
good living, and that have that Character which 
St. Paul gives of Chriſtianity, that they are Do- 


Frines according to gadlineſs, 1 Tim. 6. 3. And 
this the rather, becauſe there are now ſo many 


bad, impious, and unchriſtian Principles abroad 
in the World, whereby Men aſſume a Licenſe to 
do Wickedly, and tranſgreſs with Authority. and 
corrupt others as well as themſelves. Which 
makes it the more neceſſary for Men to have good 
Principles, not only for their Light and Direcki. 
on, but even for their Defence. 


7. The next thing that a Prudent Chriſtian 


will obſerve in the "Moral Government of his 
Underſtanding, is to endeavour what he can to 
reduce his Knowledge to AF. Indeed as to the 
Arts and Sciences, and all ſnch things as are of 
a Notional and Speculative Nature, there he will 
content Himſelf with an Habitual Knowledge, it 
{oy „ being 
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being ſufficient that he has the Knowledge of ſuch 


things in his Power whenever he pleaſes to at- | 


tend to them. But as to thoſe Truths which are 
of a Practical concernment, and upon which 
the order of his Life and Actions immediately 
depends, as fuppoſe that Sin is the greateſt Evil, 
the vanity of all thoſe Pleaſures and Profits which 


tempt to the Commiſſion of it, the certainty of 


a future Judgment, the wiſdom of being prepa- 
red for it, and what an ineſtimable Happineſs it 
is in the mean time to have a good Conſcience, 
and the like ; theſe things he will not think it 


ſufficient to know habitually, and in general, but 
will eadeavour by the frequent exerciſe of conſi- 


deration, to preſerve and keep up an actual ſenſe 


of in his Mind. Becauſe he well knows, and is 


\ 


his Will ſhould make 


aſſured by all the Obſervations he has made both 
upon himſelf and others, that *tis the Anal ſenſe 
of things, and not the Habitual Knowledge of 


them, upon which Life and Practice immediately 


depends. And therefore his careful endeavour 


is, after he has ſtock d himſelf with good Prin- 


ciples, to bring himſelf to a recollected ſtate of 
Mind, and to have Thoughts about him, leſt 
while his Underſtanding labours under an Eclipſe, 
| fllns wrong ſtep or other 

for want of its preſent Light. | 
8. Upon this Occaſion it may be proper fur- 
ther to obſerve, that when our Prudent Chriſti- 
an has laid in a ſtock of good Principles, and re- 
duced the Knowledge of them as much as may be 
to AF for the better Government of his hs 


it too, to ſee Men ſhift and change their Princi- 


— — : 
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he will think it his Duty, and make it his Care 
to ſtick and adhere to them, and not at any time 
to depart from them, or act againſt them, to 
comply with any Turn or Revolution of the 
Times, or to humour the Wickedneſs of a Cor- 
rupt Age, much leſs will he renounce them to 
jaſtify or colour over any Practices of his own, 
which he will rather conform to his Principles, 
than bend his Principles to his Practices. What 
a Man does upon a real Conviction of Judgment, 
and a ſincere alteration of his Mind, is another 
thing. Every Man has leave to grow Wiſer. But 
for Men to remove Old Landmarks, to renounce 
or give up old plain and Chriſtian Doctrines, and 
ſuch as themſelves have profeſs'd, to ſerve the 
times, and ſtrike in with a growing Faction, this 
tho? it may it paſs for cunning and good State- 
Policy, I am ſure is ill Chriſtianity, and what a 
Prudent Chriſtian will not do, as thinking Sin- 
cerity better Wiſdom than Hypocriſy. For in- 
deed it is no leſs, and a ſcandalous Inftance of 


ples with the Times, ſtarting afide like ſo many 
broken Bows, becauſe they have ſomething elſe 
for their Marg, beſides their true Eud. What a 
Scandal do ſuch Men bring upon Chriſtianity, 
enough to offend not only weak Brethren, but 
the ſtrong ones too. They indeed that ſhall hence 
gather that there is nothing in Religion, conclude 
too faſt, but ſhould they hence conclude that 
ſuch Men do not really believe it, I know not 
well whether they may be ſaid to offend againſt 
either Logic or Charity, S ECA 
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CN ing, his next work, and now the Jeſs 
difficult one, is to bring his Vill and Affection, 
under the like Order and Government. For of 
themſelves they are in a great Diſorder, occa- 
ſion'd by the general Corruption of Human Na- 
ture, whereby we have a falſe Bias upon our 
Minds, being ſtrongly inelined, J cannot proper- 
ly ſay to Evil (for that is not the Natural Object 
of the Will) but to ſexſble' good, which rather 
than forgo, we are put upon the chung of Evil, 
as willing that ſenſible good in undue and diſor- 
derly Circumſtances, which as to Practice is all 
one as if we were naturally inclined to Evil, 


and makes it equally neceſſary that our Wills | 


ſhould be under Government. For indeed if 


they are not they will ſoon fall into the greateſt 


Diſorders, if not by their own natural Bent, yet 
by the ſtrong Propenſion which we have to ſen- 
ſible good, which will make us chuſe that Moral 
Evil which we do not naturally love, for the 
ſake of that ſenſible Good which we do. Beſides 
it is a Man's Will, and the inward ſtate and 
ſettled temper of a Man' s Mind wherein his Mo- 


ral Goodnets or Badneſs, and his F itneſs or Un- 
fitnel; 


F ter the. Regulation of his Underſtand- | 
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| fitneſs for Future Happineſs does conſiſt, Vertue 
may dwell with a mean Underſtanding, and ſo 
may Happineſs, but he that has a bad Will, can 
neither be Good here, nor Happy hereafter. 
2. So then the Prudent Chriſtian ſees a plain 
neceſſity of governing his Will. And. the firſt - 
ſtep of doing it is to teach it not to follow Na- 
tural Inclination, but Reaſon, that is, not to do 
what the Natural Propenſion to ſenſible Geol 
moves her-to do for the obtaining that Good, 
bat to do what Reaſon dictates and adviſes as 
fit to be done. Indeed when Reaſon and Incli- 
nation lead the ſame way (which whenever it 
happens, as it does in ſome Meaſure in that Na- 
tural Inclination we have to Moral Good, is a 
great Happineſs) then Inclination is to be fol- 
Jow'd as well as Reaſon, tho? even then it is not 
to be follow'd but only Materially, that is not as 
Inclination, but as falling in with Reaſon, or as 
inclining to the ſame thing to which Reaſon di- 
rects. But when Reaſon ſhall direct one way, and 
Inclination ſnall lead another way, then Reaſon 
and not Inclination is intirely to be follow'd. 
For the better ſecuring of which,a Prudent Chri- 
ſtian will think it the ſafeſt way in all things to 
take Reaſon for his Guide ; and tho? he does 
ſome things according to his Inclination, becauſe 
'tis according to his Reaſon too at'the ſame time, 
yet to do nothing merely becauſe he has an In- 
clination to do it, but becauſe he has good Rea - 
ſon for it. For tis the following our Inclination 
that ruins us, not the Inclination we to 
| i 
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- Ewil (for I know of no ſuch Natural Inclination) 
but the Inclination we have to ſenſible good, which 
for the gratification of it, draws us into Evil. 
| But when once the Will is made ſubje& to Rea- 
ſon, and is taught to follow the Dictates of it, 
we cannot then well do amiſs, becauſe for ſo do- 
ing there is no good Reaſon to be given. 
3. But when I ſpeak of the Prudent Chriſtian's 
governing his Will ſo as to make it follow the 
Dictates of his Reaſon, I don't mean the Af 
Dictates of it, (for there is a neceſſity of follow- 
ing them, and we can't poſſibly do otherwiſe, 
H unleſs we could will that which at that time ap- 
| pears Evil to us, which is impoſſible) but its 
4 Habitual Dictates. That is I mean that we ſhould 
{ in the courſe of our Actions accuſtom our Will 
| to follow thoſe general and ſtanding Dictates 
which our Reaſon when cool and ſober, and not 
diſturb'd or clouded with Paſſion (as its Actual 
Dictates but too often are): preſcribes to us. For 
then it is that Reaſon is beſt capable of judging, 
and ſo molt likely to judge aright, and therefore 
our Prudent Chriſtian ſets up this as a ſtanding 
Law to himſelf, always to follow the General 
| and Habitual Dictates of his Reaſon, ſo as to do 
|  _ what his Reaſon moſt approves of in the genera- 
| lity and in ordinary, and not only at the inſtant 
of Action, when being bribed and corrupted by 
Paſſion, it is not like to give fo Juſt and Impar- © 4 
tial a Sentence. And accordingly when he is FA 
about to Act, he conſiders with himſelf what his * 
Thoughts and Judgment uſed to be of that mat- 
ED | ww 
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ter at other times, when he had no Bias to per- 


vert it, but gave his Opinion like an unprejudi- 
ced and diſintereſsd Caſuiſt, and that very Judg- 
ment and Dictate of his Reaſon he endeavours 
to follow then. In which Practice he is ſecured, 
if not always from Error, yet at leaſt from 
Blame, as inlowing the beſt Light that he has. 
4. I ſpeak of an Immediate and Internal Light. 
But there is alſo an External one for our. better 
Direction, the Will and Word of God, or the 
Will of God as declared and revealed to us in 
his Word. This is the more perfect Light of the 
two, being as St. Peter calls it, a more: ſure word 
of Propheſy, 2 Pet. 1.19. but ſuch as we are not 
capable of following till we have firſt brought 
our Wills to this general Reſolution and Practice 
in all things to follow our Reaſon, and not our 
Inclination, and then indeed we are in a fit tem- 
per to hear what the Lord God will ſay to us, who 
commands us nothing that is againſt our Reaſon, 
but many things that are againſt our [zclination. 
But what then? The Will and Command of 
God fways more with a Prudent Chriſtian than 
any Inclination of his own, which he is ready 
at all Times and in all Caſes to ſacrifice to his 

Duty. Accordingly in the government of his 

Will, his great care is to ſubje& and conform it 

to the Will and Word of God (the next rule in 

order, tho? the firſt in Dignity) as well knowing 

that God wiſhes him as well as he can wiſh him- 

ſelf, only being Infinitely Wiſe as well as Good, 

he knows what is good for him much a. 
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he is capable of knowing what is good for him- 


ſelf, and ſo can command him nothing but what 
upon. the whole Account is beſt for him to do. 
Moſt willingly and chearfully therefore he depo- 
ſes his own Will from the Throne, and ſets up 
the Will of God, to which he pays all Homage 


and Obedience. And fince the Will of God is 
his Sancłification, 1 Theſ, 4. 3. to this he dili- 
gently applies himſelf, as that which is moſt 
pleaſing to Ged, as well as moſt beneficial to 


Himſelf, endeavouring to be Holy as he is Holy, 
Perfect as he is Perfect, in all things ſtudying to 


conform himſelf to the Will of God both in 


Heart and Life. By whoſe word alſo he takes 
care to regulate his Will, that Word of his where- 
with the Pſalaiſt adviſes the Young Man, Pſal. 
119. (One in the heat and ſtrength of his Luſts, 
and a lover of Pleaſure and Liberty) to cleanſe 
His way, and which our Saviour tells us is the 


Truth, even ſanifying Truth, John 17. 17. By 
this therefore he governs and regulates his Will, 


not by the looſe Meaſures or Maxims of the 


World, or any faſhionable Divinity of the Times, 
or corrupt Morals of the Age, whoſe bad Practi- 


ces want as bad Principles for their ſupport, but 


by the expreſs Word of God, knowing that all 


Worldly Meaſures may deceive him, but that 


the Truth cannot. | 


J. But there is another thing which the Pru- 


dent Chriſtian thinks himſelf concern'd to take 


care of in the government of his Will, and. that 
is to ſubmit it to the P oidential, as well as to 


the 


—— 
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the Preceptive Will of God, ſo as to receive all 
Events and Conditions of Life tho' never fo 
grievous and afflictive, with Patience and Con- 
tentment, conſider ing in whoſe wiſe diſpoſal they 
are, and by whoſe hand they are brought upon 
him. And for this he thinks he has the very 
ſame reaſon as for the other, zz. that God wiſhes 
him as well as he. does himſelf, and 15 able to 
chaſe for him much better. And therefore not 
adhering to any private Fancies, Opinions, or 
Wiſhes of his own, he refers and reſigns himſelf 
to God's Gracious and All- wiſe Diſpoſal, lodges 
his Concerns in his hands, and is willing he 
ſhould chuſe for him, and when he does fo, he 
humbly and thankfully accepts his Choice, and 
acquieſces in the Wiſdom of his Providence, 
concluding it beſt that things ſhould be as the 
Wiſe Governour of the World would have them. 
And accordingly inſtead of Murmuring and 
Complaining, or uſing any Language of Diſcon- 
»Tent, he is in all things ready to ſay with the 
Diſciples, the will of the Lord be done, Acts 21. 
„. And with his Lord and Maſter, the moſt 

perfect Pattern and Example of Submiſſion to 
Cod's Will, as of all other Vertues, Not as [ 
ILY will, but as thou wilt, Matt. 26. 39. Lord, thy 
Will was an innocent Will, and yet thou didit 
clign it, how much more, ſhould we reſign our 
perverſe and corrupt Wills? 
6. Our Prudent Chriſtian therefore bears Af. 
ſictions the beſt of any Man in the World, con- 
(ering the End of them, and the U/e and Ad- 
e Y vantage 


it, as it does no good, but rather increaſes the 


it, fo it ſhews a Man to have but ſhort Views, 
and a very flight, ſhallow, and ſuperficial Con- 
fideration of things. Whereas'to keep a Temper 
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vantage that may be made of them, and that 
that which is againſt our W is not always a- 

gainſt our Intereſt. And indeed I don't know | 
any one that can bear an Affliction well, but a | 


Prudent Chriſtian. A Man of a cold Phlegmatic, 
or of a brisk ſanguin Conſtitution, and whoſe 


_ temper either way is to be indifferent and unaf. 


fected at whatever happens, may bear it, but nei- 
ther of them bears it well, as not acting upon a 
principle of Reaſon or Religion, but each of 


them following their Natural Conſtitut ion, which 


is no more a Vertue, than for a ſtone to fall 
downwards, tho? perhaps by doing ſo it may 
happen to fall where one would have it be. And 
ſo theſe Mens Temper does that which Reaſon 
ſhould do, and which in a Prudent Chriſtian it 
actually does, who only therefore is to be com- 
mendcd for it. And truly I don't know any one 
thing hardly wherein the Prudence of à Chriſtian 


is to be ſeen more than in bearing an Affliction 


well. To repine at it, and be impatient under 


Natural Evil, beſides the adding a Moral one to 


in Adverſity, and poſſeſs our Souls in Patience, 
and carry a calm and compoſed Mind through 2 
rough and troubled Sea, as it alleviates the Ca 


ljamity, ſo it ſhews him that ſo bears it to have 


great preſence of Mind, and well recollected 
Thoughts, and indeed to be that Man of Under 
1 . ſtanding 
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dahding which Solomon ſpeaks of, and who, he 

ſays, is "of an excellent Spirit, prov. 17. 27. of 

a calm, ſedate, and diſpaſſionate Temper, not 

ſuch as ariſes from a coldneſs of Conſtitution, 

bit from a prudent and reaſonable Government 
Jof a Man's ſelf. 

7. Theil as to his Paſſions, his moſt trouble- 


ſome and ungovernable part, and which in the 


i leſſer world are what Winds and Storms are in 
the greater, theſe he pretends not either to be 
LY without, as if they did not belong to his Nature, 
or to extirpate from it, (as being ſenſible both 
Jof their Innocence, and of their Uſe) but to go- 
i vern and to keep in order, within the bounds of 
1Y Reaſon and Religion. 
NY leſs difficulty after having attain'd to ſo much 
government of himſelf in the other Inſtances; 
cY and particularly as to his Will, from which the 
nY Paflions ſeem to have but a kind of Modal or 
u Ciren-}tantial difference, as being only ſo many 
more e or impetuous forts of Willings 
eg or Nillingt. For by the Paſſions I think we are 
OY to anderſtd certain Motions of the Mind de- 
pending upon and accompanied with an Agita- 
nM tion of the Spirits. 
er tion of the Mind which without that ferment of 
the Blood and Spirits would be calPd à pure ſim- 


call a Paſſion, which is an Affection reſulting 
from the Union of Soul and Body, and fo pro- 
per only to Man, and whole difference from the 
Will ſeems in ſome manner, viz. as to depen- 


Y 2 


Which he does with the 


So that the very fame mo- 


a ple Willing or Nilling, with it becomes what we 


de nce 
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dence upon the Body, to reſemble that of Senſe 
and Underſtanding. Now theſe Paſſions are to | 
be govern'd and regulated by the ſame” Rules | 
and Laws that the Will is, as being only ſo ma- 
ny ſorts of Vile as I ſaid before, ariſing from 
or attended with a Bodily Commotion. But then 
becauſe for that reaſon they are the more fierce | 
and violent, .they_arc to be obſerv'd and tnana- 
ged with the greater Care. Which the Prudent 
Chriſtian will not neglcet to uſe in the govern- 
ment of them, both for his own ſake, and for 
the ſake of others, conſidering how much the 
Tranquility of his own Mind, and the peace of 
Society, and the Happineſs of Human life depend 
upon it. And withal, how many Follies, Diſor- 
( ders, and Extravagancies Men have been tran- 
5 ported into by their mad and ungovern'd Paffi- 
; ons, ſo as to do ſuch things as they would never 
; have done in cool Blood, and which they con- 
j demn and repent of as ſoon as they return to 
themſclves.Our Prudent Chriſtian therefore carries 
| a very {tric hand over his Pæſions, and watches 
them with a very jealous Eye, placing a ſtrong- 
| er guard over this weaker ſide of his Nature. He. 
knows that nothing is done well where they are 
either the Judges or the Execuiione a, and there- 
fore he takes a more than ordinary Care to keep 
his Mipd in good Temper, and will no more beff 
| drank with Paſſion than any other way, that fo 
having the free and full uſe and command of his 
2 Reaſon, he may think, a&, and ſpear according 
to the pure Dictates of it. 
8. This 


| 
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8. This laſt Expreſſion puts me in mind of anos 
ther thing which every Prudent Chriſtian muſt 
needs- look upon as a conſiderable part of his 
Self government, and that without which all the 
reſt is vain and ineffectual, and that is the Go- 
vernment of the Tongue. For ſo ſays St. James, If 
any man among you ſcem to be Religious, and bridleth 
not his tongue, but dleceiveth his own heart, this 
mant Religion is vain, Jam. 1. 26. This there- 
fore I ſhonld here confider as a diſtinct part of 
that government which a Prudent Chriſtian ex- 
ereiſes over himſelf, but it having been already 
diſcours'd at large in a particular Treatiſe upon 
that Subject, well known and in good eſteem 
among us, I chuſe rather to refer my Reader 


thither, while I go on to the conſideration of 


the following Section. 


SECT N 
How 4 Prudent Chriftian governs himſelf with 
reſpe to his Conſcience, | 


1. F Onſcience I take to be a kind of Practical 

4 Jadement, not that Practical Judgment 
ſo much ſpoken of in the Schools, which imme- 
diately precedes Action, orders the doing of it, 
and which the Will always neceſſarily follows, 
but that Practical Judgment whereby a Man either 
directly judges of the Lawfulneſs of his doing 
ſuch an Action, or reflects upon it and cenſures 
it when done, either in the way of Allowance 
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or Diſallowance, eccording as the nature of the | 


Action is found to be with relation to the Law 
of God. By which it appears, that tho? the Law 


of God be the Principal and Ultimate, yet Con- | 


ſcience js the Immediate Rule of our Actions, 


and that which is the next Guide and Director 
of Life, being like that Eye which our Saviour | 


ſpeaks of Mat. 6. 22. it not the fame with it, 
which if it be fingle, the whole Body ſhall be 


fall of Light, but if it be evil, it will be as full 


of Darkneſs, all Confuſion and Difuniformity. 


And therefore whoever is 2 Wiſe and Prudent | 


Chriſtian will think himſelf under a particular 


Obligation and Concern to take care of his 


Conſcience, as a Traveller does of the Light 
whereby he is to walk, or as an Artiſt does of 
the Rule whereby he is to frame, ſhape and or- 


der his work. And this care of his Conſcience 
he will expreſs, 


2. Firſt, By taking due Care to in form and 


inſtruct his Conſcience well in all the parts and 
points of his Duty, and that not only in gene- 
ral, but as far as he has opportunity, in parti- 
cular Junctures and Cireumſtances, what we com- 
monly call the Caſes of Conſcience. For conſider- 
ing that Conſcience is the Immediate Rule of his 
Actions, and that even the Law of God himſelt 
cannot affect or influence him any otherwiſe than 
by the Mediation and Application of his Conſci- 
ence, he thinks it of the higheſt Neceſſity and 
Importance that this his Rule ſhould it ſelf be 

right, ſo as not to need a. further 1 

nce 


2 
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fince if it be wrong, all that he acts by that Rule 
will be wrong too. And then as our Saviour ſays, 
if the. Light that is in thee be Darkneſs, how 
great is that Darkneſs | How great indeed, ſince 
it cauſes Error, Diſorder, and Confuſion in the 
whole Body. For tho? a Man be bound to fol- 
low a Miſtaken or Erring Conſcience, and can» 
not (while ſo perſwaded) innocently act againſt 
it, nay, and may do it fncerely too, provided 
he was not wanting in his Endeavours to inform 
it right, yet however ?tis alſo certain that in ſuch 
a Caſe he goes out of the right way to his End, 
tranſgreſſes his Duty (which is to be meaſured 
by the Law of God, and not by his perſwaſion) 
and does that which is materially and in it ſelf 
Sinfal, and which will be ſo alſo formally and 
to him too, if *twas through his Fault or Negli- 
gence that his Conſcience was no better inform'd. 
And therefore the Prudent Chriſtian will be ſure 
to. give all diligence to inform his Conſcience 
aright in the full extent of his Chriſtian Duty, 
that ſo he may neither act wrong, nor be ac- 
countable for not knowing what was right. Thoſe. 
who unhappily ſeparate from our Communion, 
and pretend Conſcience for their doing ſo, would 
do well to confider this, whether laying aſide all 
Intereſt, Paſſion, and Prejudice, and examining 
nothing but the Merits of the Cauſe they have 
taken a due Care to inform their Conſciences 
aright (ſince a Man may ſin by following his 
Conſcience as well as by acting againſt it, and 
that too imputably, if it was miſtaken for want 
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of Care to inform it better) or whether without 
ſo much as ſetting themſelves to inquire into the 


matter, but only following the Impreſſions of 
their Education, or other Prejudices, or not in- 
quiring ſo fully and impartially as they ought, 
they have taken up a Fancy or a Humour to di- 
vide from us, and break the Peace and Unity of 
the Church. If they manage themſelves accord-: 
ing to the firſt way, then they act ſincerely, and 
are truly Conſcientious Diſſenters, whoſe Caſe I 
acknowledge deſerves our Pity rather than our 
Cenſure. But if according to the other way, I can- 
not think them either ſuch Prudent Chriſtians, or 
ſuch Honeſt Men as I could wiſh: them, nor fuch 
Conſcientious Diſſenters as they profeſs themſelves: 
3. After due Means and Endeavours uſed for 
the neceilary Information and Inſtruction of his 
Conſcience in all parts of | Chriſtian Duty, the 
next Inftance of his Care of it will be: to live 
and act up to it, and according to its Dictates, 
and not in any thing to go againſt the Light ot 
his Mind. This indeed is a Duty which a Man 
always owes to- his Conſcience, even to a miſta- 
ken one, never to act contrary to iit;; by. doing 
that which he thinks ought not to be done when 
he does it, tho? he is miſperſwaded in ſo think- 
ing. And to act otherwiſe is not to act ſincerely. 
But yet as a Man is bound to follow his Conſci- 
ence, ſo he is as much bound to take care it be 
well inform'd, that ſo he may act ſincerely, not 
only with regard to his preſent perſwaſion, but 
upon the whole, and do that which-by the Law 
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of God ought to be done. And when his Con- 
ſcience is well inform'd, he may then more ſafely 
and more ſecurely follow it, as being ſatisfy*d 
that he ſhall not be mifled by it, or put out of 
the right way to his End. Here then the Prudent 
Chriſtian ſets up his Reſt, here he fixes and intren- 
ches himſelf, this is his Fortification, or as the Poet 
nobly expreſſes it, his Brazen Wall, never to act 
any thing againſt: his Conſcience, but faithfully 
and nprightly to reſign up himſelf to its Guidance 
and Direction, and in every ſtep he makes to 
follow its Light, after he has firſt taken due care 
that it be a guide fit to lead. But; that Care we 
ſuppoſe to be over, that which he has now up- 
on him, is honeſtly and carefully to follow the 
direction of his Conſcience; and not in the leaſt 
thing to act x otherwiſe a than he 18 verily per- 
ſwaded in his judgment. And thus as St. Paul 
expreſſes it, he. lives in all good conſcience before 
God, Acts 23. 1. in the ſenſe of his ſeeing him, 
whom he knows to be a ſearcher of Hearts. And 
accordingly herein alſo he exerciſes himſelf,makes 
it his Care, Buſineſs, and ſerious Practice, to have 
always aConſtience void of offence towards God and 
towards: Man, Acts 2 4.1 6: : And he thin Ks it 
infinitely: worth his while! to be at ſome pains to 
perfect himſelf in this Pious Exereiſe, as well 
knowing what an ineſtimable Treaſure a good 
(onſcience is. And therefore, he, will- ſuſſer any 
thing rather than loſe it, being that upon which 
the peace of his Mind, and the comfort of his 
Life depends, and which is worth infinitely more 
ll 1 than 
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than any thing that the World can give him, or 
take from him. He will therefore make it his 
diligent Care to keep a good Conſcience, that 
he may enjoy the Comfort and Satisfaction of 


it, and the rather becauſe this is the only Satis- 


faction which he has in his Power, being liable 
to Coſſes and Diſappointments in all things elſe. 
And becauſe he is ſo, he will be the more care- 
ful of his Conſcience, that fo when the whole 
World runs againſt him, he may have this Do- 


meſtie Comforter to a him againſt all the 


Evils of it. 

4. But then in order to his keeping 2 good 
Conſcience and enjoying the quiet and ſatisfacti- 
on of it, there are two things which our Prudent 
Chriſtian will think himſelf further coneern'd to 
obferve. The firſt is, not to be raſh or inconſi- 
derate in his Actions, but to examine them well 
before he does them, to take heed to his ways as 
the P/almiſt expreſſes it, or as St. Paul, to walk 
circumſpe ly, and to be aw ays upon the Watch 
and the Guard, that ſo he may neither do any 
thing againſt his preſent Conſcience, or which 


his better inform'd or more awałen'd Conſcience 


will hereafter Condemn. The Second is, to ex- 
amine his Actions well after he has done them, 


to cite them before Him, and'ſit in Judgment 


upon them in the Court of the Breaſt, An to 


"call ſuch! a Court of Private Judicature pretty 


often, within ſuch reaſonable diſtanees that his 


Actions may not through length of time bg for- 


e or be too numerous to be — 
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fully. examin'd. This practice of Self-examina- 


tion is of excellent uſe for many good Ends and 
Purpoſes, and particularly to aſſiſt us in the 
knowledge of our ſelves; and let us ſee what 
progreſs. we make in Goodneſs ; but that _ 
| here commend it for is as a means to help 
to maintain a good Conſcience, and to enjoy "the 
wen; and Repoſe of it. For the obtain- 

ing of which the Prudent Chriſtian will fre- 
quently call himſelf, vot others, to an Account, 
and examine his own, not their Actions, unleſs 
it be where neceſſary Diſcipline or Charity obli- 
ges him. And this he will do by comparing his 
Actions with their Rule, both the Rule of God's 
Word, and the Rule of his own Conſcience, that 
fo if he finds himfelt Right, he may enjoy the 
ſatisfaction of it; but if Wrong, and that he 
has broken the peace of his Conſcience, he may 
apply a Plaiſter to the Wound while tis iraſſs, 
and reſtore it again by Repertarce. | - 

5. It may be expected that 1 ſhould charge our 
Prudent Chriſtian with one thing more in the 
government of his Conſcience, and that is, that 


he ſhould: take care how he Debauches or Cor: 


rupts it, and that either in reſpect of its Light, 
or in reſ pect of its Terdermeſs and Senſtbility. 
The Light of Conſcience is one: thing, and its 
Tenderneſs is another. The Light is that _— 
by it dlirectt, its Tenderneſs is that whereby 

reſents what is troubleſome and offenſive to i 
and endeavours to put it away from it. Of 
both which. we have an Inſtance in the bye, 

whic 
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which therefore Conſcience is well compared. 
Now as to the Light of Confcience, tho? we 
talk of extinguiſhing it, I can hardly think. it 
poſſible that it ſhould be wholely and. utterly 
extinguiſh'd in us, fince as long as we are Rati- 
onal Creatures we muſt needs retain ſome Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil, and be capable of ma- 


king ſome Judgment of what we do. But tho? 


the Light of Conſcience cannot be wholely loft, 
yet I don't know but that the Tenderneſs and 
Senſibility of it may. And accordingly the Apo- 
ſtle tells us of ſome, viz. Vicious and Debauch d 
Fleathens, that were paſt feeling, Eph. 4. 19. And 
of others, viz. Profligate and: Apoſtate Chriſti- 
ant, Whoſe Conſcience was ſear'd with a hot 
fron, 1 Tim. 4: 2. But however, tho? the Light 


of Conſcience is not utterly extinguiſhable, yet 


it may be very much obſcured, and made ſhine 
very dim, ſo as to give but:a very faint and 


frady Direction. Now the light of Conſcience 


is thus obſcured by Vicious Practices in general, 
by committing many and groſs Sins, as we ſay 
of ſome Men, that by long and much ſinning 
they have debauch'd their very Principlet. But 


as to the Senſibility of Conſcience, tho' it re- 
ceives Injury by all Sin, yet it is more eſpecially 
corrupted by ſuch Sins as are committed againſt 
the checks of Conſcience, and its Remonſtrances 
to the contrary. The Sinning after this manner 


as it carries with it a peculiar Aggravation of 


Guilt, ſo it is attended with this further ill con- 


ſequence, that it takes away the natural tender- 
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neſs of the Conſcience, and deadens its Senſe, 
till by degrees it grows hard and inſenſible, as 

if ſear*d with a hot Iron, as the Apoſtle (| Kaen 
A moſt ſad and deplorable ſtate and temper of 
Soul. And indeed fo they are both, and there- 
fore. there is no doubt but that our Prudent 
Chriſtian will take all poſſible care how he falls 
into either of them, and that he will endeavour 
to preſerve both the Light and the Senſe of his 
Conſcience, that ſo he may neither want a Guide 
to direct him i in his way to his End, nor a Mo- 
nitor to reprove him when he leaves it, and make 
him ꝝneaſy till we returns again into it. 


8K. Ei V. 


Hes 4 Puig Chriſtian conduct. himſelf i in 1 
Cc boice of his th Ha 


N FED firſt and pureſt ſtate af Chriſtianity 
4 there was no great occaſion for this Que- 

1 nor much difficulty about it. Whether a 
Man ſhould be a Jew, Heathen, or Chriſtian was 
then all the Competition, and the Caſe. was too 
clear as to the laſt, from the Excellency of the 
Chriſtian Doctrine and the Miracles that con- 
firm'd it, to admit of much Diſpute. And when 
once a Man had given up his name to Chriſtianity, 
he had no more to conſider of, but only how to 
frame his Mind and Life to the Rules of his holy 
Calling, that his Converſation might be ſuch as 
became the Goſpel of . All being then of 
one 
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one Mind and Way, as before the Diriſſon of 
Tongues, was as *tis ſaid, the whole Earth was 
of one Language, and of one Speech, Ger. 11, 
So it was then as to Religion. But this Happineſs 
laſted not long, and the Caſe is now come to be 
fo far otherwiſe, that inſtead of that Unity of 
Religion which was among the firſt Chriſtians, 
and whereby they were link'd together no leſs 
than by their Charity, we have now a mere Babel 
of Confuſion. Religion is now ſo Multiplied 
(not Increatd) that it confounds by its Vl: 
like a dazling Light; ſo that after a Man has 


inquired into the grounds of Chriſtianity, and 


is convinced of its Truth in the general, his 
greateſt and moſt difficult work is behind, which 
is to determine what particular way of Religion 
in {6 numerous a variety he ſhall embrace, and 
to what Sect or Society of Chriſtians (ſo many 
are they) he ſhall joyn himſelf. Here therefore 


is great need of Chriſtian Prudence, and he that 


bas the largeſt ſhare of it may here find ſufficicnt 
exerciſe and employment for it. ho 

2. However, our Prudent Chriſtian has already 
laid in a very good Proviſion in order to the 
directing him If aright in this matter, by the 
well ordering of his Conſcierer. For üer A 
well order'd Conſcience is an excellent Qualifi- 
cation to fit a Man to make a right choice in his 
Religion, their being no better Diſpoſition for 
the Fnding of Truth, and the ſubmitting to its 
Evidence, chan an honeſt Mind, and a pure re- 
ify'd frame of Heart. I Bave lied in all good 
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conſeience before God, until this day, Acts 23. 1. 


ſaid St. Paul in defence of himſelf, and the new 
Religion which he had embraced. ' And indeed 
he was fitly diſpoſed to make choice of the 
Chriſtian Religion, who had walk'd uprightly; 
and according to the light of his Conſcience in 
the : Jewiſh, For as Honeſty is an excellent 
Bottom for Religion, ſo is it no leſs ferviceable 
to aſſiſt and direct a Man to make a right choice 
in it, than which there is hardly any thing of 
greater moment, or that will be more taken care 


of by a Wiſe and Prudent Man. And yet how- 


ever it. comes to paſs, there is hardly any thing 
that Men take leſs true care of, notwithſtanding 
all the Noiſe and Buſtle that they make about it. 
3. Their general way here is for Men not to 
conſult their Reaſon, or inquire into the grounds 
of Religion, but to take it up by chance, or upon 
truſt, depending: upon the Authority of others 
for it, and that after a more implicit way in 
ſome reſpect than is practiced even in the Church 
of Nome. To believe as the Church believes 
(bating only the not knowing what that is) is 
not ſo great a reſignation to Authority, as the 
being of this or that Religion becauſe it was the 
Religion of ones Father, or Grandfather, or the 
ſtanding Principle of the Family. And yet many 
I donbt- would be hard put tot, to aſſign a 
better account of their Religion. Or if they 
chuſe for themſelves, as ſome may dare to do, 
then they follow their particular Inclination, or 
Fancy, or Imagination, or their Prejudices and 
eee * 
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preconceivd Opinions, or the Impreſſions of 
their Education, or the faſhion of the Times, or 

their Intereſt, taking up ſuch a Perſwafion of 

joyning with ſuch a Church becauſe it will ad- 
vance their Trade, and bring Cuſtom to their 
Shops ; or becauſe of ſome. dependeney which 
they have upon ſome rich Relations, or other 
great Men, whoſe Principles and Favour g to- 
gether, ſo that they muſt eſpouſe the former to 
enjoy the latter. Theſe and ſuch like either Par- 
tial or Sordid Conſiderations, go a great way 
with moſt Men in the choice of their Religion, 
and yet you ſhall have them as obſtinately fix'd 
in it, and as zealous and fierce for it, as if it 
were taken up with the greateſt Coſi deration, 
and grounded upon the cleareſt Conyittions and 
ſtrongeſt Reaſon  rnithe; World. 

4. But our Prudent Chriſtian Wilk 205 at ifier 
this manner in any thing, much leſs in ſo weighty 
a Concern as that of Religion, but here lay ing 
aſide all ſorts of Prejudice, and conſidering no- 
thing but the pure Merits of the Cauſe, Hat is 
in it ſelf True, Juſt, and Right, and having 
Pray d to God for his Bleſſi ing and Direction, he 
ednfults and makes uſe of his Reaſon in the beſt 
manner that he can, which he directs by Serip- 

tore, the great Rule of it in all matters of Faith. 

For as the Being of God is the Foundation of all 

Religion, ſince he that comes to God muſt believe 

that he is, as the Apoſtle ſ peaks, ſo the Word of 

God is the Rule of it. Eut it is ſich a Rule as 

ſuppoſes another, and improves upon it, I 2 
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the Ligh , or if you will, the Law of Nature. 
And the! efore having in the firſt place taken cate 
that theſe be nothing in the Religion which he 
chuſes contrary to the Principles of Natural Re- 
ligion, he proceeds to chuſe ſuch a Religion as 
for Faith, Doctrine, Worſhip,and Rules of Livitig 
is moſt agreeable to the Holy Scriptures: Which 
we ſuppoſe our Prudent Chriſtian for this very 
purpoſe to have taken all due care to under- 
ſtand. | The next thing that recommends. a Reli- 
gion to his choice, is its agreeableneſs to Anti- 
guity. And accordingly he chuſes that which is 

moſt agreeable to the Senſe and Practice of the 

Primitive Church in its Pureſt Ages, preſuming 
that the ſtreams run cleareſt neareſt the Fountain, 
and conſideriug that there is this difference be- 
tween Philoſophical Theories and matters of 
Faith and Religion, that in the former the mo- 
dern Opinions may be- prefer d, becauſe of new 

Improvements upon further Thought and Expe- 
rience; whereas the latter depending on Divine 
Revelation, thoſe that are neareſt the time when 
that Revelation was made, may be ſuppoſed in 
the main to underſtand it beſt. But becauſe every 
Chriſtian that has Prudence, may yet not have 
Learning enough to judge for himſelf in this 
matter, he then will have recourle to thoſe who 
are acquainted with the ſtate of thoſe times, and 
from their. account of them take the beſt Light 
that he can for his Information. However, to 
ſupply what Defects may be on this part, a Pru- 
dent Chriſtian will * conſider with ee 
Tre | | | tne 
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the De n of Chriſtianity, and ſo embrace that 
particular way of Religion which is moſt agree- 
able to, and beft anſwers that general Deſi ign. 
Aſſuring himſelf that that Religion which ſo 
repreſents or explains the particular Doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, as to contradict the general Scope 
and Deſign of it cannot poſſibly be true. As in 
the Inſtance of Artinormianiſm. And therefore 
as a conſequence of this, his Prudence will direct 
him to chuſe that Religion whoſe Principles have 
the greateſt tendency to promote Holineſs of 
Life (that being plainly the great Deſign of 
Chriſtianity) and which will furniſh him with 
the beſt Means and Helps for the attaining his 
End, not forgetting to implore the Bleſſing and 
Aſſiſtance of God to bring him thither by the 
proper Ways and Means that lead to it. For we 
have great reaſon to hope that God who has pre- 
pared for us, fo excellent an End as Happineſs, 
will not be wanting to direct us in the right way 
to it, if we are ſcriouſly willing to walk i in it nu 


defire his EEO: 


SECT. VI. 


| How a Prudent Chriſtian governs hinfelf with? re- 
beck to the World. f 5 


HE World being one of choſe Enemies 
which we renounce in our Baptiſm, aud 


: * Friendſhip the Scripture declares to be 


5 Enmity with God, our Prudent Chriſtian _ 
het | ut 
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but think himſelf particularly concern'd to bè- 
ware of it, and to guard againſt it. The World 
is an infinite Amaſſment of Evil, enough to load, 
overlay, and diſtract a Man's Thoughts. But 
he conſiders it under a Two-fold Notion, as 4 
place wherein he is a ſtranger, and as a place of 
great Danger and Peril. Firſt, As a place wherein 
he is a Stranger. He conſiders as well as knows 
that this is not his Home. Neither the place de- 
ſign'd for him, nor the place where he is to 
abide, nor the place that can give him Reſt and 
Satisfaction. Not the place deſign'd for him. 
God never intended that we ſhould take up our 
fina! Abode in this World (tho? many tis to be 
preſumed would not only be gontent, but glad 
to do ſo) but made us for ſomething greater 
than is to be found here, in this Region of Death 
and Miſery, this Circle of Sin and Vanity. That 
he made us for ſomething greater than is to be 
found here is plain, becauſe he has made us 
greater than any thing that is here, having given 
us a Nature that is Superiour to all the Enjoy- 
ments of this World. And as this World is not 
the place deſign'd for him, ſo he knows that it 
is not the place where he is always to abide. He 
knows that he has here 20 continuing City, but 
muſt remove hence to a better or a worſe place, 
and that in a very little time. When the Sun 
has made a few more turns over his head, he 
muſt retire to the land of Forgerfulneſs; make 
his Bed in the Grave, and leave all behind him, 
carrying only the inordinate Defires of what he 
1 / one loved 
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loved too well, with him. But that which chicfly 
makes this World a ſtrange place to him, and 
not his proper Home, is that it cannot give him 
any true Reſt and Satisfaction, and that becauſe 
there is no proportion between thoſe Capacities 
which God has given us, and thoſe thin empty 
Goods which this preſent world entertains us 
with, which like the Sacrifices of the Law, are' 
rather Shadows of good things to come, than the 
Subſtance, or ſo much as the [age of thoſe 
things. And tis chiefly upon this Conſideration 
that our Prudent Chriſtian looks upon this World 
not as his Home, becauſe he cannot have his 
End here, that chief Good which he propoſes, 
and that Happineſs which is to be found in the 


enjoyment of it. And therefore conſidering the 


World (upon all thefe accounts) as a place where- 
in he is a ſtranger, and not his true Home, It 
takes care how he contracts any Fondneſs or At- 
fection for any of its tranſient Vanities ; how 
he plunges himſelf into either its Cares or Plea- 
\ ſures, but endeavours to live Saus Attachement, 
free and looſe, and without Ingagement, as be- 
comes a Traveller, that is here to day, and gone 
to morrow. Particularly he follows that advice 
of St. Peter, wherein he conſiders all Chriſtians 
as ſo many Travellers, and exhorts them as 
Strangers and Pilgrims,to abſtain from fleſhly Inſts 
which war againſt the Soul, | | 

2. But then in the next place he conſiders the 
World not only as a place that is ſtrange and 
foreign to him, but alſo as a place of great Peril 
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and Danger, where he walks among Snares and 
treads upon Traps and Gins. He apprehends a 
great deal of Danger from Sexſevle ObjeFs,which 
inflame our Paſſions, ingage our Affections, and 
divert our Minds from thoſe greater and better 
Goods which are more worthy of them, and only 


can ſatisſie them. He apprehends a great deal 
of danger from the Ill Cuſtoms, Corrupt Ex- 


amples, Falſe Maxims, and Wicked Principles 
of the World, whereby Men ſtudy to palliate 
and excuſe their own Wicked Practices, and to 
recommend them to others. As alſo from the 
Pleaſures, Honours, and Profits of the World, 
as being ſo many Temptations to Senſuality, 
Pride, and Covetopſneſs. He apprehends Danger 
in all States and Conditions of Life, in Poverty 
as well as in Wealth, in Adverſity as well as in 
Proſperity, in Solitude as well as in Converſation. 
But chiefly in the latter, conſidering not only 
how Vain and: Trifling, but alſo how Corrupt, 
Prophane, and Irreligious the Converſation of 
the World for the moſt part is. Upon all which 
Conſiderations our Prudent Chriſtian is very 
jealous of the World; and'tho* he does not think 
it Neceſſary or Expedient to go out of it, or to 
forſake and abandon ali Human Society, yet he 

is careful how he converſes in it, and will be as 
little concern'd and ingaged with it as he can, 
walking through it as through an Infected Place, 
with his Religious Antidotes and Preſervatives 
about him, In ſhort he paſſes the time of his 
ſojouruing here wich fear, and his great and 

| , conſtant 
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conſtant Care is ſo to uſe the World as not to 


abuſe it, and that he may ſo paſs through things 
Temporal, as finally not to loſe the things 


Eternal. 


3. As to his choice of his Worldly Conditith, 
were he permitted to make it, his Wiſh no doubt 
would be Agur's Mediocrity, a convenient Pro- 
viſion een the Extremes of Poverty and 
Abundlance. But every Man cannot be ſo Happy 


as to have his Wiſh | in this World, tho? God be 


thanked, he may in the other. Antl therefore 
when we cannot be as we would be here, then 


is the Time and Opportunity of governing our 


ſelves. A little of the World will content a 
Wiſe Man ; but if he ſhould» happen to have a 
great deal, "he will then think himſelf concern'd 
ro take care of two things. Firft, not to grow 
Vain and Proud of his Wealth, which of all 
forts of Pride is the moſt Ridiculous and III 


grounded, And in the Second place not to be 


Covetous and Worldly-Minded ; another Vice 
very incident to Rich Men, tho' in none ſo un- 


reaſonable and inexcuſable as in them. And 


indeed it is more unreaſonable in them than the 
other, there being ſome Pretence for their Pride, 
but none at all for their Covetouſneſs. And 
therefore when Riches increaſe, he will not ſet 


his Heart upon. them, but will rather conſider 


where to beſtow, and how to diſpoſe of his Goods 


to the beſt adyantage, not that of private Inte- 


reſt, but Public Beneficence, by doing what 


Good with them he can. And that not only in 
. the 
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the way of neceſſary relief to thoſe that are in 
down-right Want, but where he ſecs a good and 
a worthy Perſon labouring againſt the Tide of a 

hard World in ſtrait Circumſtances, * there to 


open his hand, and endeavour to make his Con- 


dition Eaſy and Comfortable. And in this he 
Acts Wiſely as well as Generoufly, by making 
himſelf a Friend of an Enemy, the Mammon 
of Unrighteouſueſs, by ſending his Wealth before 
him into another World ; and fince he cannot 


always keep it here, by ſo parting with it, that 
it may be his own for cver. But if his Condi- 


tion be low and ſtrait in the World (which is 
many a Wife and Good Man's Lot) then he ſtu- 
dies the divine Art of Chriſtian Contentment, 
and practices Refignation to the Will and Wiſe 
Providence of God (who only knows what is 
truly and upon the whole for every Man's good) 
and endeavours to contract not only his Expen- 
ces, but his Deſires too within the narrow com- 
paſs of his Fortune, well knowing that Poverty 
and Riches depend more upon a Man's inward 
than his outward State, and that the contraction 
of his Def#res is the true inlargement of his Mind. 
And that he values more than Riches, and by 
that he lives above the World whatever his Con- 
dition be in it, being neither Sollicitous for the 
future, nor Uneaſy at the preſent, but in all 
things referring himſelf to God's gracious diſpo- 
ſal, and poſſeſſing his Soul in Patience and Thank- 
fulneſs. He knows that the time 3s ſhort, and 
that it does not ſignify much what a Man's 

. 5 Z 4 Condi- 
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Condition is here, if it be Happy hereafter. And 


that being his main Concern he is not very dif- 


ficult about the ſtates of Life ; as a Traveller 
whoſe thoughts are upon the end of his Journey, 
15 not much concern'd about the Accommodati- 


ons of the Way, That Traveller he takes himſelf 


to. be, and ſo is pleag'd and contented upon very 


reaſonable terms, a tolerable Condition in the 
World, and a comfortable Paſſage ont of it, be- 
ing all that he defires. „ 00D} Offs 


4. And thus I have gone through the ſeveral 


(at leaſt principal) parts of Self government, of 
all Governments the moſt difficult, and ſhewn 
ho the Prudent Chriſtian orders and acquits 
Himſelf in them all. He confiders himſelf as a 
little Principality, and the ſeveral Powers and 


Faculties of his Soul and Body as the ſeveral 
Subjects of it, whom he appoints all to their pro- 


per places, and contains within their juſt Bounds 
and Limits, and fees that every one diſcharges 
his reſpe&ive Office. He finds he has great need 
of Government, having a diſorder'd Nature, and 
living in a World where there are ſo many Temp- 
tations to provoke it, and therefore while others 


with a reſtleſs Ambition aſpire after State and 


Grandeur, and the Diſtinctions of Quality, and 
think it the greateſt Happineſs to have Rule and 
De Republica, Dominion over their fellow Crea- 


Lib. 9. 4 fl. tures, our Prudent Chriſtian aims 
nem Dialog i. 


at nothing greater in this World 


than to be able to govern the little Commonwealth 
within himſelf, 20 is du76 w, as Plato ſpeaks, 


where 
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where over a leſſer Charge he exerciſes a tar 
greater and more noble Goverment. 

And indeed how Happy would it * for 
the World if all thoſe who have the Priviledge 
ſhall I ſay, or the Burden to govern others, would 
firſt: learn thus to govern themſelves. They 
would then have no exorbitant Paſſions to gra- 
tifie, or unreaſonable Wills to indulge, or private 
Intereſts to ſerve, and ſo would be at perfect 
liberty to attend their charge, and under no 
Temptation to deſign or proſecute any thing but 
what was for the real good and advantage of it. 
And ſo on the other ſide, how Happy would it 
be if all thoſe who have the more ſafe as well as 
eaſy part of being under Government, would 
alſo learn the ſame Leſſon. For Moral Duty is 
the beſt Foundation for Political Duty, and the 
government of themſelves would be the beſt In- 
ſtructor to teach them to obey their Superiours, 
eſpecially the Civil Magiſtrate, as being the Mi- 
niſter of God, and having his Power and Autho- 
rity from God the only Fountain of it, to whom 
they would then be ſubje& not only for Wrath, 
but alſo for Conſcience. ſake, as having their 
own Paſſions under due Order and Government, 
which. arc the Seeds of all Diſloyalty and Rebel- 
lion. In ſhort, he that governs himſelf well is 
fitteſt to Rule, and the ſame is alſo fitteſt to 
Obey; and thus while the govern'd and the go- 
verning part of the World did their Duty, the 
whole would be Order and Harmony, and they 

would be both of them OE in themſelves,and 
in one another. CHAP. 
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| ſtian Wiſdom, and ſhewn ſome of the 
8000 effects of it in the government of Human 
Life, one would think there ſhould be no great 
need of a ſet Addreſs to perſwade Men to the 
Study of it, that ſeeming much the ſame thing 
as to perſwade them to be Vell or Happy. And 
yet ſince Wiſdom» her ſelt complains of her 
Contempt and great Neglect in a very paſſionate 
Expoſtulation; How long ye fimple onet will ge 
orie ffaupliciiy? And the ſcarners delight in their 
i ſcorning. aud fools: hate bnowledge 2 Prous 1. 22. zt 
As much as to ſay, how long will ye be impo- f 
Ted upon by the Deceits of the World, the Fleſh, F ,. 
and the Devil; aud not underſtand your own 
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Intereſts, nor catè to be made Wiſer? And ſince 5 
common Obſervation and Experience ſhews thisY |: 
complaint to be but too juſt, conſidering the 25 
many Occaſions Men continually give for it, byY ;, 


the Infinite Follies and Indiſcretions which they 57 
daily commit, and the Wicked and Sinful Cour. . 


Fes which they obſtſnately perſiſt i in, as Wiſdom 2 
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again complains, that they ſet at naught all her 
counſel, and would none of her reproof, ver. 25. 
And again, that they hated knowledge, and did 
not chooſe the fear of the Lord, ver. 29. I ſay, 
upon 'theſe Conſiderations, a Perſwaſive to the 
ſtudy,of Chriſtian Wiſdom is fo far from being 
needleſs, that Ido not know any thing, except 
it be the PraZice of it, that is more neceſſary. 

2. Now the firſt Conſideration that I ſhall offer 
to reconmend the ſtudy of this Wiſdom, is, that 
it is an attainable Wiſdom. There are a great 
many things which curious and inquiſitive Men 
out of an immoderate Thirſt after Knowledge, 
or the Reputation of it, imploy their ſearch and 
ſtudy about, which after all, they can never hope 


to Maſter, but muſt fit down, if not with a con- 


tented, yet with an unavoidable ignorance of. 
Which indeed is a great fault in thoſe that are 
guilty of it, however, the partial Favour which 
the World ſhews to any thing that looks like 
Learning, may hinder it from being cenſured as 
it deſerves, But now this is not the Caſe as to 
the preſent Concern. Chriſtian Miſdom is an at- 
tainable thing, and whoſe Acquiſition depends 
not fo much upon great Parts, as a-willing and 
well temper'd Mind. Speculation indeed is infi- 
nitc, aud the Well of Trath has no Bottom, and 
as the Well is deep, ſo a great many have nothing 
to draw with, as the Woman of Samaria told her 
Divine Sapplicant, John 4. It. but *tis not ſo as 
to Practical Wiſdom, which is more like a Fomn- 
tain than a Hell, lying open and within common 
; = reach. 
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reach. Here every one that truly thirſts may 


draw, and he that will draw may drink; for tis 
but for a Man to apply his Mind to the actual 
Confideration of what he Habitually knows, and 
the work. is done. No extraordinary parts are 
here required, but ſome Care, and ſome Pains, 
and ſome Diligence there is, and with that it is 
to be attain'd ; an eaſie Price for ſo precious a 
Treaſure. And tis at this very Price that Wiſdom 
offers her ſelf. My San, if thou wilt receive my 
worde, and hide my commandments with thee . fo 
that thou incline thine ear unto wiſdom, and apply 
thine heart ts underifanding . yea, if thou crieft 
after knowledge, and lifteſt up thy voice for under- 
ſtanding : if thou ſeekeſt her as "hs and ſearcheſt 
for her as for hid treaſures e ihen Heal thou under. 
ſtand the fear of the Lord, aud find the hknowledee 
of God, Prov. 2. 1. Again, Wiſdom expreſſes 
her ſelf as if ſhe were willing to be found, and 
even wanted to be ſought after. I love ther that 
Tove-me, and thoſe that ſeek me early ſhall find me, 


Prov. 8. 17. Now this is a very incouraging 


Motive to perſwade us to the ſtudy of Chriſtian 
Wiſdom that *tis a thing attainable by our ſtudy, 
and that if we do in good earneſt apply our 
ſelves to the ſearch and ſtudy of it we ſhall not 
take labour in vain, as we too often do in the 
ſearch of other things, but ſhall certainly reap 
the fruits of it. Men may feek for Silver, and 
not find it, and ſearch for hid Treaſures without 
being able to break in upon their dark Retire- 


ments, which is a great Damp and Diſcourage- 
ment 
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ment to all ſuch Inquiries, and yet Men are not 
diſcouraged, but will ſearch notwithſtanding. 
How much more then ſhould we ſearch after 
Wiſdom, when we ate ſure not to obe diſappointed 
in our ſearch. 

3. But may we not be ſo in our fading? That 


indeed is the Queſtion, and upon this all turns. 


There are a great many things that are attainable 
by our labour, which are not worth our labour 

to attain ; and which when we have them we 
find our ſelves diſappointed 7 them. Now in- 
deed if this be the Caſe here, I muſt own there 
is nothing whereon to ground our Perſwaſive to 
the ſtidy of Wiſdom, but rather a great deal of 
Reaſon to diſſwade from it, as well as from any 
other unprofitable ſtudy.” And indeed one would 
think that Wiſdom were ſo by the little eſteem. 
that is had of it in the World, and the far Jeſs 
Application that 1s made to the ſtudy of it, even 
among thoſe that are ſtudiouſly inclined, and 
whoſe Profeſſion and Buſineſs is Study. All 
ether Arts and Sciences are ſtudied, and no la- 


bour is thought too much to make us even indif- 


ferently qualify*d i in them ; they have their Pro- 
fe ſſors, and they have their Learners, and who 
is there almoſt that is not one or the other of 
them, bat the School of Wiſdom is but little 
frequented, and has but few Scholars, and that 
tho? ſhe her ſelf be the Profeſſor that teaches 
there. So true is it what ſbe complains, They 
world none of my Conn ſel, they SP all _ Re- 
prof Prov, 1. 30. 
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of Wiſdom. Riches and Honour notwithſtanding 


4. By this one would think that Wiſdom were 
not worth ſtudying. But fo far the contrary, 


that nothing more. For. what is there that is 


worth ſtudying, if Wiſdow be not 2 Wiſlom 


that ſhews a Man his true End, and directs him 


how and by what Means to attain it. That is of 
abſolute neceſſity to a Good and Vertuous Life, 
and which alone (with the Grace of God) is 
ſufficient to carry us through all the weary Stages 
of it, as being effectually ſerviceable to fortify 
and ſecure our Vertue againſt all Temptations, 


\ Wiſdom that keeps the World in Order, and 


makes living in it a Blefling, that is the Parent 
of Laws, and the Foundation of Government, 
and the great Upholder and Sweetner of all So- 
ciety. Wiſdom that teaches a Man how to Obey, 


and how to Govern, even that ungovernable 
Creature Himſelf, to moderate his Paſſions, to 
. diſpoſe of his Affairs, to compoſe his Manners, 


to manage himſelf well in all States, Relations, 
and Circumſtances of Life, and to regulate the 
whole courſe of it. In a word, Wiſdom that 
teaches a Man to know God and Himſelf, and by 


the bright and ſhining Paths of Vertue leads him 


to Everlaſting Glory and Happineſs. Now what 
is there, or what can there be more excellent 
than this? Vertue muſt not be brought into com- 
petition with it, for that and Wiſdom are both 
of a ſide. Learning cannot compare with it, 


ſince a Man may be Happy without that, and 


Miſerable with it, neither of which can be ſaid 
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the regard that is paid to them, and to them 


that have the fortune to have them, are but pi. 
tifal things, that deſerve not ſo much as to 


come into the Ballance with Maſdom. But if 
any one ſfiall pretend to weigh them againſt it, 


let him hear how a wiſer Man than himſelf ſtates 


the Compariſon as to one of them, and the ſame 


anſwer will ſerve for both. Wiſdom it à defence, 
aud Money i 'a defence. But the exceltency of 


Knowleilge is, that Wiſdom | giveth life to them 


that have it, Ecclef 7. 22. \ This it-leoms is the 
Advantage that comes by Wiſdom, that we are 


conducted by it to our true End, and poſleſs'd 
of Eternal Happineſs. Which one ſingle Con- 
fideration is enough to ſet Wifdom above all 
other things, let their Excellencies or Advanta- 


ges be what they will as to this World. The 


whole of which as we learn from our Saviour 
cannot weigh with the worth of a Soul, nor 
confequently with that Wiſdom whereby its 
Happineſs is ſecured. And accordingly Solamuu 


compares Wiſdom to the great Paradiſſacal Elixir, 
telling us that ſhe is a Tree of Life: to them that 
lay hold upon her, and thence: pronounces him 
Happy that retains her, which is more than can 
be ſaid of the whole World befides. © 2 
5. For this Reaſon it is that Solomon inlarges 


ſo much upon the Excellency of Wiſdom, both 


Abſolutely and Comparatively, and exhorts with a 
moſt Paſſionate Earneſtnefs to the ſtudy of it. 
Telling us antong other things already men- 
Fer that the Merchandize of it is better than 
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the Merchandize of Silver, and the gain thereof 
than ſine gold, and that all the things we can 
deſire are not to be compared unto her, and in 


one word that it is the principal thing. And 


therefore ſays he, get wiſdom, and with all thy 


getting get underſtanding. With all thy getting, 


as much as to ſay, whatever thou getteſt, or 
with the expence of all that thou haſt gotten, get 
Wiſdom, as being of infinite more value than it all, 
In like manner as our Saviour ſays of the Treaſure 
hid in the Field, Mat. 13. of the one pearl of 
great price which the Merchant bought with the 
price of all that he had. And indeed he is a 


wiſe: Merchant that purchaſes Wiſdom at any 


rate, tho? it be with the expence of all he has 
beſides, as being aſſured that it can never be 


bought too dear. Gold may, as tis in the Pro- 
verb, and ſo may Land, and ſo may Honour and 


Greatneſs; and if we will believe our Saviour, ſo 


may the whole world, if the Price of it be 2 


Man's Soul, but Wiſdom can never be over 


bought, and 'tis a Contradiction for him that 


has it ever to repent his Bargain, for if he does 


tis plain that he has it not, ſince if he had it, he 


would underſtand the value of it better. There- 
fore again get Wiſdom, and with all thy getting 
Underſtanding. If we get Wiſdom "tis no 


matter what elſe we loſe ; and if we loſe Wil- 


dom it matters as little what elſe we get, and 


indeed it matters not much what we get or lofe, 


if we get that which directs us in the way of 
Vertue, and brings us to Happineſs, which gives 


us Life, and teaches us how to Live. 6. Eſpe 
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6. Eſpecially in ſuch an Evil and Dangerous 

World as this is. The world is at all times 4 
dangerous Sea, and he had need be a $kilful Ma- 
riner that ſhall ſteer his courſe through the trou- 
bleſome and threatniug waves of it. But the 
preſent Age affords peculiar Difficulties and 
Temptations for Chriſtian Vertue to contend 
with, and ſuch as require a more than ordinary 
meaſure of Chriſtian Wiſdom and Prudence to 
qualify a Man to ingage with them, and ſome 
even to pe of them. However, this I hope 
we may have leave to ſay, that 'tis a very bad 
World, and 2 very hazardous Age even for a 
good honeſt Man to live in, and that whatever 
elſe is out of Danger, yet that Goodneſs and 
8 Honeſty, Chriſtian Vertue and Practice, yea and 
Faith too, were never in more. ?Twas both 
me Character and the Complaint of our former 
bad Times that Men did not live up to their 
Principles, but while they believ?d, or at leaſt 
 profe/#d well, they acted ill, and were looſe and 
t lewd in their Practices. But now the great fault 
is that Men live too much according to their 

Principles, being as corrupt in them as they are 

Jin the other, having added bad Principles to their 
> bad Practices for the Maintenance and Support 
of them. Nor are they content to enjoy theſe 
-I bad Principles to themſelves as a Private Fund 
i of Wickedneſs, but leſt a due improvement of 
them ſhould not be made to ſerve the Cauſe of 
Libertiniſm, take care to diſperſe and communi- 
cate them for Public Edification, that they may 
er os Aa buifd 
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dom, not that Worldly Wiſdom which is Fooliſh- 


of getting or keeping Preferments by unworthy 
Compliances, but of that true Chriſtian Wiſton: 
which will direct us at all times to refuſe the 
Evil and chuſe the Good, and teach ns to deny | 
all Ungodlineſs and worldly Luſts, thoſe inordi- 


to proſtitute their Conſciences to their Advan- 
tage, and to live ſo Soberiy, Righteouſly and 
Godly in this preſent world, that we may live 


= — — 
— 


e 8 


build themſelves and others up, not in their Hof, 


 #aith, but in their Prophane Infidelity. We pri- 


vate Chriſtians can only lament and complain | - 
of theſe things, and wiſh that they who can do | : 
more, would; but in the mean time what need 
have we of a good Light to guide and dire& our 
ſteps in ſuch bad and difficult ways, and accord- 
ingly to apply our ſelves to the ſtudy of - Wiſ- 


neſs with God, I mean the little Politic Cunning 
of Time-ſerving, of avoiding Trouble and Per- 
ſecution by receding from our Principles (ac- 
cording to the Maxims of the Gzoſtic Policy) or 


nate Deſires of worldly things which tempt Men 
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for ever Happily in the world to come. Cc 

7. This is the great Leſſor that Wiſdom teaches, I 4 
and *tis infinitely worth our while to go to her 4 
School that we may learn it of her. For we can I} 4 


ſearn it no where elſe, and learn it we needs . 


muſt, unleſs we will profeſſedly ſet up for Self. ff 
Hatred, and negle& our ſelves in the moſt im- n 
portant Intereſt and Concernment that we have. | 
Let us therefore take Wiſdom for our Miſtreſs, 0 


and ſubmit our ſelves to her Diſcipline, and be 


as il << 
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as willing to learn of her as ſhe is to teach. She 
invites us to come into her Diſcipleſhip. Unto _ 
you Men, I call, and my Voice is to the Sons of 
Men. O ye fimple underſtand Wiſdom, and ye 
fools be ye of an underſtanding beart. Receive my 2 | 
ſtruction and not Silver, and Knowledge rather than 
choice Gold, Prov. 8. 4, 5, 10. Again, Hearkex 
unto me O ye Children, for bleſſed are they that keep 
my ways. Hear Inſtruction, and be wiſe, and re- 
fuſe it not, ver. 32, 33. And as ſhe invites us to 
learn of her, fo ſhe tells us how happy they are 
who do, Bleſſed is the man that heareth me, watch- | 
ing daily at my Gates, waiting at the poſts of ]] 
doors. For whoſo findeth me findeth life, and ſhall 
obtain favour of the Lord, ver. 34, 35. But if 
neither of theſe will move us,neither her inviting 
us to learn, nor the Happineſs of receiving her 
Inſtructions, yet at leaſt let us be perſwaded by 
the Calamity which ſhe zhreatexs to thoſe that 

ſcornfully or .carelefly refuſe them. For thus 
Wiſdom threatens her Deſpiſers. Becauſe I have 
calPd, and ye refuſed, I have ſtretch'd out my hand, 
and no man regarded. But ye have ſet at nought 
all my Counſel, and would none of my Reproof 1 
8 alſo will laugh at your Calamity, and mock when 
Jour Fear cometh, &c. Prov. 1. 24, 25, 26. And 
ſhe further lets them know that ſince they would 
not take her directions, but prefer'd their own 
ways before hers, they ſhould now have enough 
of them. Therefore ſhall they eat of the fruit of 
their own way, and be fil d with their own Devi- 
cet, ver. 31. And when Men have had their fill 
„5 A a 2 ä 
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of their own ways, and have experienc'd the 
Mn _ miſerable Fruits of them, they will then wiſh they 
2M had follow'd the Counſel, and walk'd in the 
| ways of Wiſdom. V 
| | 8. Which ſupplies us with this further Confi- I 
| gderation to perſwade us to the ſerious ſtudy of F” 
it, that if we do not now apply our ſelves to it, “ 
we ſhall hereafter moſt earneſtly wiſh that we YP 
had. I know no other ſtudy hardly, the neglect I” 
of which we ſhall fally repent of. He that has d 
not ſtudy'd Mathematics ſuppoſe, tho? he muſt I 
look upon himſelf as the leſs accompliſh'd, and 
may perhaps for ſome time while he lives, reflect It 
upon himſelf with ſome blame for the neglect of Je 
ſo noble a Science; yet when he comes towards 
the concluding Scene of his Life, and that of” 
Eternity begins to open, I preſume he will not I 
then think this a neglect worth his repenting of. 
Aud ſo as to other Studies. But he that has not Ita 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Wiſdozw, will" 
then moſt certainly wiſh that he had, repent of 0 
his Neglect, and condemn himſelf for it, and 
think it che greateſt Happineſs in the world if llt 
he could exchange all the Sciences he is Maſter i 
of, be they never fo many, for this one only, 2: 
F the great Sciente of Life, That which Socrates 500 
o devoted himſelf to, and for the intire regard in 
4 © he had to it, diſmiſſing all others, and apply ing l 
HhBaimſelf only to this, was pronounced by then 
Oracle to be the wiſeſt Man upon Earth. A 
Judgment worthy of the God of Miſdon. For 
indecd this is The? Science that will ttand by i 
: an 
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and receive our laſt and beſt Approbation, wen 
other things that are more in the vogue of the 
world, and make a greater ſnew and noiſe, and 
which we our ſelves perhaps once liked better 
when we knew leſs, will not fiad fo great a ſhare 
in our eſteem. We ſhall not always reliſh Noti- 
ons, new Syſtemes and Hypotheſes will not always 
pleaſe us, the days will come when we ſhall ſay, 
we have no pleaſure in them; but as for true Wiſ- 
dom, that Wiſdom which is from above, and 
will if duly ſtudy'd and practiced, tranſlate us 
thither; this will pleaſe and reliſh with us to 
the very laſt, and more at laſt than ever. When 
other things leave us, Wiſdom will ſtay behind 
wih us, and more than ſupply their Loſs ; and 
when we have- outlived the Pleaſures of the 
World, or are too wile to reliſh them, then will 
Wiſdom be in the greateſt Eſteem with us, and 
have moſt of our Love and Delight, as being 
the only thing of all our Acquirements whoſe 
Foſſeſlion and Enjoyinent too is Immortal. 

G. When the Gaieties and Pleaſures, the Va- 
nities and Follies of Youth are over (for Folly 
will not always pleaſe.) and even the more grave 
ind ſerious Studies and Entertainments of Man- 
hood appear to us but as more ſolemm Trifles,when 
\mbition and Politics ſhall grow ont of date 
vith us, and we ſhall not think our felves ſo 
nuch concern'd with the World as to*be further 
ngaged in any of its Plots or Intrigues, when 
ven Covetonuſneſs it (elf, the laſt Folly that for- 
akes us, becauſe it begins ſo late, and that often 
HE . lettles 
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ſettles npon the Dregs and Lees of Lite, as upon 
a firm and immoveable ground, when yet even 
this cleaving Folly ſhall uncling and drop from 
vs, when the World it ſelf ſhall be a Burthen to 
us, and even we ſhall be a Burthen to our ſelves ; 
then ſhall the remembrance of Wiſdom be ſweet 
to us, and we ſhall delight in her Converſation, 
and every ſtep which we have taken in her ways 


afford us more true Comfort and Satisfaction than 
all the little things in the world beſides. They 
that have been ſtrangers to Wiſdom before, and 
never had any regard to her Counſels, will be 
ready to claim acquaintance with her then, and 
to ſay unto Wiſdom thou art my Siſter, and to call 
Onderſlanding their Kinſwoman, Prov. 7. 4. when 
perhaps ſte will not be ſo forward to own #hez, 
as they are to pretend Familiarity with Her. And 
therefore Happy is he that has contracted a 
\ Friendſhip with her in the days of his Health 
and Strength, that he may not then be diſown'd 
by her when he wants her Favour, nor then have 
it for his Buſineſs to make court to her when he 
ſhould enjoy her love, nor then be concern'd to 
_ ſtudy and learn Wiſdom, when he ſhould be 
actually Wiſe, and have the Benefit and Comfort 
of her Light, to guide him through the valley 
of the ſhadow of Death. In order to which, we 
_ e OM } ſhould do well always to carry 
of bis 1d By the about us that excellent Advice of 
Hs St. Bernard which I take to be a 

great Rule of Chriſtian Prudence. Inde lætari in 
i =” Adoleſ- 


will refreſh us with a particular Pleaſure, and 
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Adoleſcentid unde in Senectute non pæniteat. To re- 
joyce and take Pleaſure in thoſe things when we are 
Young, which we ſhall not repent of in our Old Age. 

10. Happy then is he that ſeeks Wiſdom, and 
Happier yet is he that finds it. Happy is he that 
finds it early, that the main courſe of his Life 
may have the advantage of it; and Happy is he 
(tho? not ſo Happy) that finds it late, who is ſo 
_ fortunate as even in his Old Age to grow wile, 
and have a juſt Senſe and right No- plato 4: . 

tion of things. So ſays the Philo- Lib. 2. In in- 
ſopher, @ogrnow os na) d Anbei dE GH, _EreffuDiata, . 
2 dr nal me3s a lyiees auge, . For indeed fo 
excellent a Treaſure is Wiſdom, and ſo many 
other excellent things are contain'd in it, and 
ſo few there are that are ever poſſeſs'd of it, that 
at any time of our Day to find it, tho? it be in 
the Evening of it, muſt needs be accounted a 
great Happineſs. But tho? he is a Happy Man 
that finds it then, Happier than he that finds a 
Kingdom, yet he is not a Wiſe Man that defers 
ſeeking for it till then, ſince that is not only to 
loſe the benefit of it for the greateſt part of his 
Life, . but to run the hazard whether it ſhall ever 
be found. Tis one degree of Wiſdom there- 
fore to apply our ſelves betimes to the ſtudy and 
ſearch of it, and he that does ſo has a double 
advantage, one in that he is like to have the 
longer uſe of it, and another in that he is alſo 
more likely to find it. The Seaſon, the length 
of Time, the Diligence that is uſed, all naturally 
concur to make our early inquiries more ſucceſs- 
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ful, beſides the favourable influence of Heaven 
upon our Endeavours, Wiſdom having left a 


particular Bleſſing upon the Head of all fuch di- 
ligent Inquirers, They that ſeek me early ſhall find 


me, Prov. 8 17. But alas Divine Wiſdom, who 


accepts thy Invitation 2 Qur early ſearches: are 
for Pleaſures, Wealth, Worldly Greatneſs, and 
Human Learning, and if we ſeck thee, tis in the 


Evening of Life, when we have hardly Light 
Enough to fiad thee. When we have done liv- 


ing, then we are for knowing how to live. This 
is our Fooliſnneſs, and what a Fooliſhneſs is it, 
to ſtudy ſo late, what we are concern * to know 
ſo ſoon. 


11. I ſhall now conclude all with. a few Pru- 


derhial Advices relating to the Practice of Chri- 
ſtian Life. Many Conſiderations of this kind 


have been touch'd upon already, and may be 
farther gather'd from the ſeveral parts of tle 


foregoing Diſcourſe, and therefore the fewer will 


ſ alfice here. Of which the firſt ſhall be that Cau- 


tion of the Apoſtle, zo walk circumſpe#ly, wot as 
feols but as wiſe, Eph. 5. 15. With Care, Cau- 
tion, and Exactneſs, Warily and Heedfully, not 


with that Warineſs which ſome ſpeak of when 


they ſay, if not Chaitly, yet at leaſt Cantionſly, 
that's a Maxim of city Prudence, uſed by 
thoſe who would turn Religion into Politics, but 


with ſuch a true conſcientious Warineſs as may 


ſerve to make us indeed Chaſte and Pure, and 


every thing elſe that's good. And this the Apo- 
ſtle makes a Part. of Chriſtian Prudence, intima- 
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ting to us that circumſpect walking is wiſe walk - 
ing, not as fools but as wiſe, ſuch walking as the 
Wiſdom of God recommends to us as the Fence . 
and Guard of our Innocence and Vertue, and 
ſuch alſo as beſpeaks us to be truly wiſe and 
conliderate Men, duly apprehenſive of our Con- 
dition, and of the Danger we are in. Which 

indeed mult be allow*d to be very great, conſider- 
ing that beſides the inordinate diſpoſition of our 
own Corrupt Nature, and the wickedneſs of the 
world. we live in, we have alſo the Apoſtate 
Angel, the Prince of Darkneſs for our Profeſt 
Enemy, even our Adverſary the Devil, who as 
a roaring Lyon, walketh about ſeeking mhom he may 
devour, 1 Pet. 5. 8. He docs not ſtay till the 
Prey comes in his way, but ſeeks after it, and 
that not in one place, but walks about, ſeeking 
who is fit to be made a Prey of, whoſe Idleneſs 
or want of Employment, or whoſe Buſineſs, 

Trade, or Profeſſion, or whoſe Temper or Con- 
ſtitution, or whoſe Age, or whoſe Careleſneſs 

or Preſumption may give him any advantage 
againſt him. He begins with us very early, laying - 
his fiege againſt ns in our very Infancy, Then 
he tempts us with ſenfible ObjeF-s, by infuſing the 
love ef them into our Minds, for which purpoſe. 
he has then a particular Advantage. For Reafon 
is then in a dead Sleep, and Senſe is altogether as 
much awake, being then in its greateſt Perfection, 
by reaſon of the fineneſs of the Blood and Spi- 
rits and the tenderneſs of the Parts, which yield- 
ing then very caſily to the impreſſions of ſenfible 
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Objects by degrees indear them to us, and lay 
the Foundation of that Friendſbip with the world 
which is enmity with God, Jam. 4.4. Well, this 
Thoughtleſs Age paſles, and is ſucceeded by 
Childhood and Youth. And then indeed Rea- 
ſon begins to awake, but (ſo faſt was our ſleep) 
we awake but ſlowly, and in all that time are 
not perfectly awake, but as it were between 
ſleeping and waking, yawning and ſtretching,and 
rubbing our Eyes, like a Man waking out of a 
deep ſleep, and which ſtill hangs as a weight 
upon his Temples. But all this while our Paſſi- 
ons are very ſtrong, much too ſtrong for our 
weak Reaſon then to govern, which accordingly 
the Devil makes his advantage. of, and then 
tempts us with the baits of Sezſuality, thoſe 
Youthful Luſts St. Paul ſpeaks of, 2 Tim. 2. 22. 
This Boiſterous Seaſon alſo blows over, and is 
follow'd by Manhood and the maturer Age. And 
now indeed Reaſon is ſtronger and our Paſſions 
gro cooler, and fo the Devil changes his Temp- 
BY tations of Fleſhly Luſts, for the more Manly Sins 
of Pride and 4mbition, his own proper Vice, 
|| whereby he was betray'd himſelf, and wherewith 
he aſſaulted even the Son of God, And now he takes 
us up into an exceeding high Mountain, that of 
our own vain towring Imagination, and ſhews 
4 us the Grandeur and Glory of the World, and 
Wi would fain perſwade us what a Happineſs it would 
be if we could but make a part in that glittering 
1 Scene of Vanity. Well, but neither this Seaſon, 
nor this Temptation will laſt always. Our _ 
V „ | alter 
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after ſome ſtay in this Solſtice begins to decline, 
Oid Age comes on, the Winter of our Year, or 
rather the Evening of our ſhort day. And now. 
our Reaſon begins to grow heavy and ſleepy 
again, as people uſe to do towards the Evening, 
and our Paſſions alſo flag with it, and begin to 
hang their wings, and like wearied Birds to make 
their flight nearer the Earth, as not being able 
to bear up in the Higher Regions. We are now 
no longer fit for the entertainments of Luſt, or 
the aſpirings of Ambition, and having lived a 
great while in the World, and ſeen what little 
dependance there is upon Kindneſs or Friendſhip, _ 
having loſt ſome of our Friends, and proved the - 
inſincerity of the reſt, this Experience of the 
World's Falſhood, together with the natural fink- 
ing of our own Spirits, makes us grow Timorous 
and Jealous, Diſtruſtful and Cunning, and Sol- 
| licitous to make proviſion for our ſelves in this 
forlorn and forſaken ſtate, and ſo now we ſtand | 
fairly diſpoſed for the Temptation of Covetonſmeſe. . 
And accordingly the Devil now takes us by this 
Handle, the only one almoſt that we have left 
to be taken hold of by, and draws us into the 
ſnare of that ſottiſh and poor-ſpirited Vice, the 
Vice of Covetouſneſs, which now reigns the 
more abſolutely over us, as having us almoſt in- 
tirely to it ſelf, without much competition from 
other Vices. And thus our Adverſary the Devil . 
is always intent upon our ruin, meeting us at 
every turn of our Lives, and ſuĩting his Temp- 
tations to the ſeveral States and . of _ 
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them. If we have any {ide weaker than other, 
he preſently diſcovers it, and plants his Batteries 
againſt it. And therefore ſince we have ſuch an 
Enemy lying in wait for us, and are on all ſides 
ſurrounded with ſo many Dangers, it cannot but 
be a very adviſable part of Chriſtian Prudence to 
take heed to our ſelves, and to our ways, and as 
the Apoſtle ſays to walk CircumſpeFly, not as 
Fools, as thoſe who underſtand not themſelves, 
nor their Daty, nor their Danger, but as Wiſe 
Men, who know the worth of their Souls, and 
the infinite Hazards to which they are continually 
expoſed, and from which (next to the Grace of 
God) nothing but an extraordinary Caution and 
Circumſpection can ſecure them. 
12. And becauſe theſe Dangers are chiefly from 
ſenfeble ObjeFs, which ſupply the Devil with Ma- 
terials for his Temptations, the next Prudential 
Advice for the advantage of Chriſtian Life ſhal] 
be another Apoſtolica! Rule, to walk by faith, and 
not by fight, 2 Cor. 5. 7. To live and order 
our Converſation not by what we ſee of this 
World, but by what we believe and expe& of 
the next. Indeed Senſe is the general Meaſure 
of Life, and tho? ſome few may think and reaſon 
above it, yet moſt Men Jive by it, as much almoſt 
as thoſe Creatures do which have no higher Prin- 
ciple. What Senſe tells them, that they believe, 
and what Senſe repreſents to them as Good that 
they chuſe and embrace, and what Senſe repre- 
ſents to them as Evil, that they refuſe, and what 
neither pleaſes nor dilpleales Senſe, that is as 
| | no-, 
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nothing to them. But this is not the way to 
live like Men, much leſs like Chriſtians. For 
there are a great many things that are good and 
agreeable to Senſe which are. contrary to Reaſon 
and Religion. Not that Pleaſure of Senſè is in 
it ſelf abſolutely Evil as ſuch; no, neither Reli- 
gion nor Philoſophy will allow that. But it 
becomes Evil in Inordinate Circumſtances, or 
when it unfits us for, or deprives us of a greater 
Good. But even then when it does ſo, it is ftill 
as agreeable to Sexſe as when it does not. So 
that if we ſhould follow Senſe, and make that 
our Meaſure, chuſing what Senſe repreſents as 
Good, and refuſing what Senſe repreſents as 
Evil, we ſhonld quickly run into all the Diſorder 
and Confuſion imaginable Even with reſpect 
to our Bodies, which would oftentimes take 
_ Poiſon as agreeable, and reject wholſome Phyſic 
as ungrateful, much more with reſpe& to our 
Souls. There is a neceſſity therefore of renoun- 
cing this meaſure of Living, and of walking by 
another Rule, if we will walk in that ſtrait way 
that leads to our End. We muſt not walk by 
Senſe, no nor altogether by our Reaſon nel. 
ſo as to make that the meaſure of Truth, and to 
believe only what that can comprehend, but by 
Faith, by what God has reveaPd to us of the 
other World, and by what as Chriſtians we be- 
lieve of it. We ſhould not loo at the things 
that are ſeen (for there is nothing to be ſeen here 
but Vanity, Sin, and Miſery) but ar the things 


Far are not 7 ſeen, 2 Cor. 4 18. Becauſe the things 
that 
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that are ſeen are Temporal, and ſo do not affect 
our Final State; but the things which are not 
ſeen are Eternal, and ſo the proper Objects of 
an Happineſs that is never to expire. In ſhort, 
we ſhould not walk by preſent appearances, but have 
our Eye upon the other World, and reckon that 
only Good which ſerves to make us Happy here, and 


that Evil which ſerves to make us Miſerable there, 


and by this means we ſhall purſue our true Good, 
and avoid our true Evil, which is the Sum of all 

that Chriſtian Prudence is concern d to do. 
13. To further and aſſiſt us in which diſcreet 
Practice it may be a very proper and ſerviceable 
Reſolution, not to walk by Example, but by Rule. 
For this is the right way to ſever and divide 
Good from Evil, ſo as to avoid that which is 
truly Evil, and embrace what is truly Good. For 
in Example theſe things are often confounded, 
that being many times avoided as Evil which is 
truly Good, and that embraced as Good which 
is truly Evil. Which is alſo as applicable to the 
common Maxims, Notions, and Meaſures of the 
World, which is often Guilty of that Perverſe 
and Corrupt Practice. of calling Evil Good, and 
Good Evil, and of putting Darkneſs for Light, 
and Light for Darkneſs. But in the Rule this 
Confuſion is never committed, but Good and 
Evil are faithfully deſcribed to us according to 
their true and real Differences, and by plain and 
very diſtinguiſhable Colours. The Rule can ne- 
ver deceive us, Examples may. And therefore 
if we will walk right, and go directly on to 1 
8 End, 
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End, we ſhould walk by Rule, the Rule of God's 
Word, and not by Example. Not that Example 
is not to be follow'd, for there are a great manx 
good Examples, and which both deſerve and re- 
quire our Imitation, but that it is not to be fol- 
lowd Abſolutely, unleſs we could find an Exam 
ple as perfect as the Rule, which is not now to 
be expected. Indeed one ſuch Example the 
World once had, and we have the greater Lines 
of it ſtill in the Evangelical Records, and ſuch 
an Example might be follow'd Abſolutely, and 
therefore ſays he that gave us that Example, He 
that followeth me, ſhall not walk in Darkneſs, John 
8. 12. But there is no ſuch Example beſides that 
may be follow'd Abſolutely, nor ever was. And 
if no particular Example merely Human is abſo- 
lutely to be follow'd, much leſs is Example in 
general, eſpecially in this degenerate Age and 
corrupt ſtate of the Church. Indeed in the Pri- 
mitive times when Men generally endeavour'd to 
live as they believ'd, and to walk by their Rule, 
in ſo much that as Origen tells Celſas, „ 0 
even the worſt Chriſtians were far 93 Cilſum, | 
better than other People, *twas much ; 
ſafer following Example than it is now, And yet 
even then, Example could not be ſet up as the 
Meaſure and Standard of Chriſtian Life. But tis 
ſo far from that now, that one of the readieſt 
ways of becoming a Good and Vertuous Man is 
to live contrary to the Example of the World, ſo 
very Wicked and Corrupt is it both in its Prin- 
ciples and Practices. And therefore tho where- 
EY ever 
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in the Road of Life 'tis far otherwiſe. 


would hit the Mark, eſpecially if he be at.a 2 
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ever we fee a good Example; we ſhould do well 


to follow it, yet we ſhould by no means ſet up 
Example as the Meaſure of Life, nor conſider fo 


much what Men generally do, as what -by our 


Chriſtian Rule is juſt and right and fit to by done, 
not minding the Road that is moſt beaten, bot 
which is the righteſt way to our End. Indeed 
in common Travelling, the moſt beaten ways are 
molt likely to be right. becauſe-*tis not to be 
ſuppoſed that ſo many Travellers ſhould withont 
Temptation take a wrong way to a Place. But 
Here the 
more beaten any way is, the more reaſon we 
have to preſume it falſe, that it is not that u ay 
which leads to Life, which our Saviour deſcribes 
by its own narrowneſe, and by the fewnels of 
or „ 

"Bat tho" we ſhould not live bs Example, 


vet we ſhould do well to endeavour to live Ex- 
_ emplary Lives, and to do our Duty in the beſt 


manner that we can. This I have already conſi- 
: der'd as it is a Means to increaſe our Future 
Happineſs, becauſe Goodneſs being the natural 
© +=» {or for Happineſs, the better we are the 

Happier we ſhall be ; but I here conſider it as. 
tis a Means to the doing of our Duty, and the 
making us 1:ad good Chriſtian Lives. He that 


diſtance from it, commonly takes his aim above 


it, allowing fur the (i nking of his Arrow. Now 
this is our Caſe. We may be ſaid to be at a 


great diſtance from our Duty, conſidering how 
natu⸗ 
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naturally indiſpoſed we are for the doing of it. 
And therefore the more our Moral Indiſpoſition 
is, we ſhould take our aim the higher. He that 
would Live well, ſhould intend and endeavout 
to Live very well, and he that would be Good, 4 
ſhould aim and endeavour to be Excellent, to ex- 
cel not only othew, but Himſelf. And there is 
this further Advantage in taking a high Aim, in 
deſigning Excellence and Perfection, becauſe we 
ſhall then be the more ſenſible of our Defe&s; 
and more humbled for our coming fo ſhort of 
what we intended; and ſo what we want in the 
other degrees of Goodneſs, we ſhall in great 
_ meaſure ſupply and make up by our greater Hu- 
mility, a very compenſating and attoning Vertue, 
and which like Charity may be ſaid to cover a 
multitude of Sint. „C Tos 
15. But that we may have the fewer to cover; 
and our Lives may be the more Chriſtian, it 
would I am perſwaded be another very adviſeable 
Practice, always to walk in view of our End, By 
which you may underſtand, if you pleaſe, in the 
firſt place, what we. commonly call our Latter 
End, meaning the Concluſion of this Mortal Life. 
For that alſo is a very good Practice, and by 
Moſes made a particular part of Human Wiſdam, 
to have this our End much in our Conſideration; 
O that they were wiſe, that they undlerſtobd this, 
that they would conſider their latter End, Deut. 
32. 29. And as tis good to conſider our own 
End; ſo is it alſo to conſider the End of what 
we do, the final iſſue of our Actions. And there- 
ED” | fofe 
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fore ſays the Wiſe Son of Sirach, Whatſoever thou 
fakeſi in hand, remember the end, and thou ſhalt 
never do amiſs, Eccluſ. 7. 36. Which Rule has 
a particular Force and Uſe in remembring the 
End of a Wicked Life, and wonld ſupply us with 
an excellent and. indeed unanſwerable Argument 
Againſt leading ſuch a Life. But however that 
which I chiefly mean here by our End, is nei- 
ther the End of Action, nor the End of Life, but 
that End for the ſake of which we both live and 
act, I mean our chief good or Sovereign Happineſs. 
That we ſhould walk in view of this our End, 
and have it before us as near as we can in every 
_ deliberate ſtep of our Chriſtian Progreſs. Once 
in general to have propoſed it to our ſelves, and 
once in general to have refer'd our Actions to 
If, ſeems not to ſatisfte the Prudence, however it 
may be thought to do the Duty of a Chriſtian. 
This indeed is what every Prudent Chriſtian is 
ſuppoſed to have done, wiz. to have propoſed 
the chief Good as his End, but the fame Chriſtian | 
Prudence will alfo direct him to renew and re- | 
peat the propoſal of this End as often as conve- 
niently he can. For tho? the firſt general Act 
whereby he has made this Propoſal, ſtands good , 
till it be revoked by a contrary Act; ſo that a , 
Man is not abſolutely bound to have his End 1 | 
actually always before him, nor to have an Actu- . 
al regard to it in every ſtep of his Life, ſince an F . 
Halitual Reference of his Actions to their End, i 
(as of Eating and Drinking ſuppoſe to the Glory 2 
of God) may as we ſay, be thought ſufficient, F 
8 . yet 
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yet I ſhould think it muſt needs be a very adviſes 
able Practice, and very much for the advantage. 
of Chriſtian Life, very frequently to ſet our End 
before us, even under the formal Confi deration 
of an End, and to direct and refer our Actions 
to it. For the having our End before us and in 
our View, that far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of Glory, that Incorruptible Crown that 
fadeth not away, relerv'd in Heaven for us, muſt 
needs quicken our Devotion, and inflame our 
Zeal, and inſpirit us with new Life and Vigour 
in the running our Chriſtian Courſe, and help us 
to deſpiſe, and with eaſe to overcome all thofe 
vain Impediments which the World, the Fleſh, 
or the Devil, ſhall throw in our way to let and 
hinder us. For what ſhall ſeparate us from our 
End, or turn us out of the right way to it, if we 
thus keep it in our View ? Shall the Luſt of the 
Fleſh, or the Luſt of the Eye, or the Pride of 
Life: > Or ſhall Tribulation, or Diſtreſs, or Petſe- 
cation, or Famine, or Nakedeſs, or Peril; or 
Sword 2 No, I could go near to ſay with the 
Apoſtle, I im perſwaded that neither death; nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things. preſent, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, Rom. 8, 38. That neither the Hope of 
Life, nor the Fear of Death, nor Angels; not 
the Good. becauſe they will never attempt it,nor 
the Bad as not able to effect it; nor yet the great 
ones of the Earth giving us Trouble and Diſtreſs, 
and endeavouring to oppreſs us in a Righteous 
and Religious Cauſe,neither the things which we 
Es: enjoy 
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enjoy or endure at preſent, or may hereafter be 
concern'd with, neither the height of Honour, or 
Preferment,nor the depth of Ignominy or world- 
ly Diſgrace, nor any other Creature (all Sin be- 
ing from the love of ſome Created good, and a 
turning to the Creature from God) ſhall be able 
to ſeparate us from our End, or diſappoint us of 
its Enjoyment, if we keep our Eye intent upon 
it, and have it in our view all the way of our 
Chriſtzan walk. For indeed the Excellence of it 
is ſo tranſcendent, and ſo infinitely outſhining all 
Created Greatneſs or Glory, that nothing of this 
World can ſtand together with it, or ſhine in its 
Light, any more than a feeble Star can ſhine in 
the preſence of the Mid-day Sun. The greater 
Light Eclipſes and Swallows up the leſſer, and 
ſo it is here, ſo that we mult loſe the greater 
Light before we can be dazzled with the leſſer, 
intermit the view of our chief good before any 
Creature can appear conſiderable enough to tempt 
us, as all thoſe do who Sin. Which agrees very 
well with that Notion of. the Schools, of Sins 
being an Averſion from God, and a Converſion * 

© „to the Creature, or as Vaſquez 
To Pimen Seunds. will have it (at leaſt in all Mor- 
dal Sin) the placing our End in 
the Creature. But we have a ſtrong Preſervative 


. . againſt this while we actually attend to our 


chief Good, and walk in the view of it. Tis 
this which is to render us Impeccable hereafter, 
and will in great meaſure do ſo here while we 
attend anq; have actual regard to it. And accord- 
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ingly Moſer vs refuſing the Egyptian Crown, and 
preferring the Reproach of Chriſt before it, is re- 
ſolv'd into this, that he had reſpeF to the Re- 
compence of Reward, Heb. 11. 24. And our Sa- 
viour Chriſt himſelf is ſaid to have endured the 
Croſs, and deſpiſed the Shame for the Joy that 
was ſet before him, Heb, 12. 2. Twas this that 
carried him through his Sufferings, and made 
him more than Conqueror in them all. Let us 
ſet the ſame Joy before us, place our Crown in 
our View, keep our Eyes fix'd and ſteady upon 
its Glories, and then what ſhall we not Deſpiſe, 
what ſhall we not Endure-? Many things may 
divert us from the Contemplation of our End, 
but nothing will be able to ſeparate us from it, 
or make us act againſt it, while we have it in 
our view. 

16. Well but we ſhould conſider the Sorrow 
that is ſet before us as well as the Joy, that In- 
dignation and Wrath, that Tribulation and An- 
guiſh that ſhall be upon every Soul of Man that 
doth Evil, Rom. 2. 8, 9. God has ſet both theſe 
before us, and they are the Motives of the Goſ- 
pel, and of all Motives the ſtrongeſt. For tho? 
the Laws of God need nothing but their own in- 
ternal Excellency and Reaſonableneſs to indear 
them to the love, and recommend them to the 
practice of Reaſonable Creatures, yet leſt we 
ſhould not confider this, or not conſider it enough, 
and knowing that we are made up of Paſſion as 
well as Reaſoy, the better to inſure our love, and 
lee our Obedience to his Laws, God has added 
B b 3 to 
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to them the encouragement of the greateſt Re- 
warde, and leſt they alſo ſhonld fail, he has 
thought it further neteſſary to guard and fence 
them with Puniſpmenis, to keep us from tranſ- 
greſſing thoſe Rules which is ſo much our Intereſt 
to keep. And all becauſe he would have us 
Happy in the keeping of them. For which he 
has taken the moſt effectual courſe that can be 
imagin'd. All other Arguments and Motives 
may be got over, if our Reaſon cannot fairly 
anſwer them, our Paſſion will break through 
them. But there is no anſwering the Argument 
of Everlaſting Life and Death. Nor can the Devil 
make any manner of reply to it, when we ſeriouſly 
oppoſe it to any of his Temptations. All that 
he can poſſibly do to any purpole is to tempt 
and perſwade us not to believe it, as he did our 
firſt Parents, Te ſhall not ſurely dye, Gen. 3, 4. 
or at leaſt to divert our Conſideration from it. 
But while theſe things are firmly believ'd, and 
actually conſider'd, tis impoſſible that any thing 
ſhould prevail againſt them. Let us therefore ſe- 
riouſly conſider them, particularly the Mot ives of 
the ſecond kind, for the firſt I have ſpoken of 
already. Let us conſider what it is to fall off 
from our End, to loſe our Supream good, and 
what it is to be everlaſtingly Miferable. That 
indeed of it ſelf, the mere privation of ſo ſove- 
reign a good, is enough to make us ſo, not to 
mention thoſe o her poſitive Puniſhments where- 
by the Scripture expreſſes the future Miſery of 
the Wicked, and what in Oppolition to ws 
ER :;; ĩ Go To 94> Wwher 
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other we call the Pain of Senſe. It is true indeed 
that this is but a more ſervile Argument, but 
ſince it is an Argument that God has thought fit 
to make uſe of, and which is in it ſelf ſit to worł 
upon ſuch Minds as will not be wrought upon 
by more Ingenuous Motives, as alſo to ſtrengthen 
and confirm thoſe that will, we ſhould TE well 
and wiſely to fet it before us in the brighteſt 
Light, and the moſt lively Colours. And there- 
fore ſays the Apoſtle, Knowing the Terror of t the 
Lord, we perſwade Men, 2 Cor. 5.411, That is, 
we endeavour to perſwade Men by it. And if 
he thought this a fit Argument whereby to per- 
ſwade others to the Practice of their Chriſtian 
Duty, it muſt needs be as fit an Argument for 
every Man to perſwade himſelf by, that by true 
Repentance towards God, and Faith towards our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt he may fly from the wrath ; to 
come. 

17. Some inſtead of flying from the n to 
come, uſe Arts and Ways to make that fly from 
them, putting off the thoughts of the Evil Day 
by Bulineſs, Company, Drinking, and all the 
Diverſions of a looſe and voluptuous Life. And 
others again that are more thoughtful, are apt to 
intrench and fortify themſelves againſt the ex- 
pectation of future Punichment, eſpecially ſuch 
as is everlaſting, by the confi deration of the La- 
 fonite goodneſs of God. It is true indeed that God 

is Infinitely Good, and we can never think or 
ſpeak too highly of his Goodneſs. But however, 
the fault of thoſe that plead it as an Argument 
B b 4 againſt 
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againſt the Eternity of future Puniſhments ſeems 
to be this. They conſider the Goodneſs of God 
apart by it ſelf, and as it is ſimply and abſolutely 
in it ſelf, and not as it ſtands in Conjunction 
with his other Attributes, and is to rhake a Con- 
ſort and a Harmony with them, which would 
very much alter the face and ſtate of the matter. 
For tho the goodneſs of God be in it ſelf Infinite, 
abſolutely confider'd, and ſo nothing can be ſaid 
too great concerning it; yet when it is conſider'd 
as in the Society of his other Perfections, and 
Harmonizing with them, ſuch as his Wiſdom, Ho- 
Iineſs, Jaſtice and Truth, it muſt needs receive 
ſuch Reſtrictions and Limitations from them as 
are neceſſary to make it comport with'them. Or 
if you will, theſe Men do not ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſh between the Goodneſs of God and the E-. 
nations or Afﬀings of his Goodneſs, - For though 
the Goodneſs of God be Infinite, yet the actual 
Exerciſes'and Emanations of his Goodneſs may 
and muſt needs be limited, not only by the ca- 
pacity of the Creature, which being Finite can 
admit of nothing but what is ſo, but alſo by the 
very Divine Perfections themſelves, For if God 
ſhould exert and diſplay his Goodneſs infinitely 
and without any Limits, there would be no room 
for the exerciſe of his Wiſdom, or of his Juſtice, 
or of his Truth, &. And there would be a per- 
etyal Diſcord and Claſhing between the Divine 
W And therefore t is neceſſary, t that 
tho? the Goodneſs of God be Infinite in it ſelf, 
yet that he — exerciſe * " Ty" this Good- 
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neſs no further than is conſiſtent with his other 


Perfe&ions, which are as Infinite as that, vix. his 
Wiſdom, Holineſs, Juſtice, and Truth ; and con- 
ſequently that the Emanations of his Goodneſs 
ſhould be limited and ſtated according to certain 

Rules and Meaſures, tho? the Principle be in it 

ſelf Infinite, An Illuſtration of which matter 
we have in the Redemption of the World by the 
Death of Jeſus Chriſt, *Twas the Infinite Love 
and Goodneſs of God that moved him to ſend 
his only Begotten and dearly Beloved Son to 
Dye for our Sins, and the Merit of Chriſt's Death 
and Paſſion is alſo Infinite, and yet in the actual 
Application both of the one and of the other, re- 
gard is had to certain Conditions and Qualifica- 
tions upon which the Benefits of each are diſ- 
pens'd and confer'd. And ſo in like manner, 


_ tho? the Goodneſs of God be Infinite and knows © 


no Bounds, yet *tis fit he ſhould have regard to 
his other Perfections in the actual exerciſe of it, 
which therefore may be limited, tho? the other 


be not. And therefore upon the whole there is 


no Conſequence in the Argument that is drawn 
from the Goodneſs of God either againſt his pu- 
niſhing of Sin, or the Eternity of thoſe Puniſh- 
ments which are threatned to it. And accordingly 
a Pradent Chriſtian will not venture ſo great a 
concern as the everlaſting welfare of his Soul up- 
on fo frail and dangerous a Bottom, but will 

think the Goodneſs of God a much better Argu- 
ment to /ead him to Repentance, than to encou- 
rage him to preſame upon any Favour or Indul- 
Sence to the Ipeniten. 138. And 
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18. And as we ſhould thus walk in view. of 


our End, and of the great Danger and Miſery 
of falling from it, ſo I think it may be no leſs 
adviſeable to walk in the view of our way, by 
way here not meaning the way which we ſhould 
walk in, for that belongs properly to the Head 
of Circumſpection, but the way which we actually 
do walk in, be it right or wrong, good or bad. 
That we ſhould keep this our way in our view, 
have our Eyes intent upon it, and frequently 
conſider what manner of Life it is that we lead. 


For I am perſwaded that one great Reaſon why 


Men live no better Lives than they do, notwith- 
ſtanding all they know, and all that they are 


continually put in Mind of, and all the good 
Reſolutions which they from time to time take 
up, is becauſe they do not enough conſider what 


kind of Life it is that they live, but walk on like 
Men in their Sleep, without minding where they 
are, or whither they are going. For it they did 
duly obſerve their Practices, and conſider the 


courſes wherein they are ingaged, they would 


find them to be fo different from thoſe they ſhould 
take, ſo contrary to their End, and the Conſe- 
quences of them to be ſo intolerable, that they 
would not be able to ſatisfy themſelves to go on 
with them as they do. We ſhould therefore be 
much in obſerving the Lives that we lead, and 
are actually leading; and like wary Travellers 
often make a ſtand, and conſider the way that 
we are in, and as often ask our ſelves this Que- 
ſtion, whither will this way lead me ? Will it 


lead 
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lead me to my End or no? What do 1 think of 
= ſelf, and the Life that I lead? Will this way 
of living ever bring me to Heaven? If I think it 
will, let me ask my ſelf again whether it be not 
Fondneſs and Partiality to my ſelf that makes 
me think ſo 2 Or (which is the beſt way to diſ- 
cover whether it be or no) whether I ſhould 
think the ſame of another Man, whom I knew 
to lead ſuch a ſort of Life as Ido. If I think 1 
ſhould, then indeed I have the more reaſon to 
depend upon the truth of the ſame Judgment 
with reference to my ſelf, and yet however, leſt 
I ſhould here judge too favourably, I ought (til! 
to think my ſelf concern'd to endeavour to grow 
as much better as I can. But if upon the whole 
I think that the preſent Life which I live will got 
bring me to Heaven, fince I am to be ſuppoſed 
to be truly willing to go thither, and cannot poſ- 
ſibly put off the natural Deſire of Happineſs, 
then I muſt needs think my ſelf under the moſt 
preſſing Neceſſity and Concern to change and re- 
form my Life. To which therefore the Couſide- 
ration of our ways, and the minding what man- 
ner of Lives we lead, is, if not an abſolutely ef- 
fectual Means, yet at leaſt a very ſerviceable Ex- 
pedient. Being indeed the very ſame with that 
of the Eſalmiſt, I thought on my ways, and turnd 
my feet unto thy Teſtimonies, Pſal. 119. 59. 
19. And now we are got into the good and 
right way, do not know any one more effectual 
Means to fix and preſerve us there, than to keep 
our walk towards the idſt of it, pretty far in 
CE ff. cr 4 . 5 | within 
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within the lines, ſo as not to tread upon the 
Edges. My meaning is, that we ſhould not go 
to the outſide of what is lawful, but rather ſet 
our ſelves in all our Actions at the greateſt Di- 
ſtance from Sin, and abſtain from all the Appear- 
ances, Occaſions, and Beginnings of it. But 
chiefly from the Beginnings. The full Accom- 
pliſhings, and final Conſummations of Wicked- 
neſs we have all a natural Horror of, and wlien 
that is the thing propoſed to ns (as whether we 
ſhall commit Murther, r Adultery, exc.) we eaſily 
reject the Temptation, and can hardly ſuppoſe it 
poſſible that we ſhould be guilty of ſuch heinous 
Offences. But we have not the ſame dread upon 
us of the firſt Beginnings, and of the things that 
have a Tendency to thoſe groſſer Crimes. So 
then we are eaſily perſwaded to begin. And 
when we have once made an entrance, the pro- 
greſs is eaſy, and grows eaſier and eaſter. For 
the next degree, being but a degree beyond it, 
carries as little Horror in it as the firſt, and fo the 
next to that being but a degree further carries the 
like Appearance, and ſo the reſt that follow, we 
meaſuring every degree not as we ſhould do by 
all the preceding ones which it preſuppoſes and 
contains, but only by the laſt which it immedi- 
ately exceeds, conſidering it only as a degree fur- 
ther than that, and ſo as a ſmall thing till by de- 
grees we flide unawares into the Commiſſion of 
thoſe Sins, which look'd frightful, and would 
have choak'd us in the lump, but being thus mi- 
nutely chew?d, and taken by piece- meal, are calily 
ſwallomꝰ d. 7 20. But 
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20. But there is another thing to be conſider'd 
in the account of this Matter, and that is, that 
the firſt Liberties which we take, the firſt Begin- 
nivgs which we indulge, and the firſt Approaches 


which we make to any Sin (eſpecially thoſe - 


wherein the Luſts of the Fleſh are concern'd) do 
very much i»flame our Paſſions, raiſe our Appe- 
tites, which before lay quiet, and increaſe our 
Deſires of the forbidden Object, ſo that it now 


becomes harder to abſtain than it was at firſt, and 


we might with much more eaſe have forborn the 
whole, beginning and all, than forbear making 
a further Progreſs after we have once begun. And 
then ſince Prudence dire&s us to chuſe the leſſer 
Evil rather than incur a greater, *tis plain that 
wherever we muſt abſtain, the ſame Prudence 
adviſes to abſtain throughout, even from the very 
firſt Beginnings, that being the leaſt Tronble.For 
there is no Reaſon why we ſhould make our Du- 
ty more difficult or painful to us than it is. But 
however if Pain were all, it were another matter, 
me might be at liberty to deal with onr ſelves as 
we pleaſe. But there are two things more. to be 
conſider'd, one is, that-thoſe firſt Beginnings are 
in their degree alſo Criminal, and ſo by not ab- 
ſtaining from them we become the leſs Innocent, 
ſome. guilt of the Crime being contracted even 
by them. The other is, that the greater Pain 
makes a greater Danger, I mean the danger of 
Compliance, which increaſes according as the 


Pain does which we avoid by it. And conſe- 


quently where the forbearance is more painful 
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and uneaſy, as it is from going further after we 


have once begun, there we are in greater danger 


of comply ing with the Temptation, and of being 
betray'd into Sin, as thouſands actually are by 


yielding to the firſt degrees of it, who otherwiſe 


would have triumph'd over it with caſe, at leaſt 
would have maintain'd their Innocence. There- 


fore the wiſeſt and the ſafeſt way is not to begin, 
that being true of all Sin which Solomon obſerves 


of Strife, when he ſays, The beginning of ſtrife 3s 
as when one letteth out water, Prov. 17. 14. which 
is eaſily ſtop d, or rather prevented from running 
at firſt, but being once let out, the Paſſage grows 
more open, and the Stream more difficult to 
command. Therefore ſays he, leave off Conten- 
tion, before it be meddled with. That is, do not 
meddle with it at all, but abſtain intirely from 
it, and have nothing to do with it, it being much 
eaſi er to do fo, than to govern your ſelf, or 
keep a temper in it. So true is that good Old 
Rule, Prizcipizs Obſta, withſtand the Beginnings, 
which tho? the ſaying of a Heathen, is what I 
would alſo commend for good Chriſtian Advice. 
And indeed I do not know a more wholſome and 

uſeful Rule in all Morality than this is, and which 
if it were duly obſerv'd and followed, would 


contribute more to the Regulation of Human 


Liſe, that would either better, preſerve, or re- 
ſtore its Innocence. But-the Unhappineſs is that 


it is not . Men inconſiderately ruſh on 


upon tlie Liberties, thinking at that time 
perhaps to go no farther; but their Paſſions be- - 


ing 
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ing warm'd by this Treacherous Approach, they 
find they have now mote mind to go further than 
they had at firſt to begin. And ſo they are by 
degrees tranſported to do what at firſt they never 
defign'd,and'then complain that the Grace of God 
did not preſerve them from falling, when they 
placed their own feet upon ſlippery ground. 

21. But for the full and perfect Obſervation 
of this great Prudential Rule of abſtaining from 
the fr/# Beginnings. We muſt carry it beyond 
our outward Actions, and extend it to our 
Thoughts, and the due Care and Government of 
them. For here are the firſt Beginnings of Evil, 


and there it is that Luſt conceives and brings forth 


Sin, that Sin which afterwards appears and has 
its laſt finiſhings in our outward Actions. And 
therefore if we will ſtop the firſt Beginnings, we 


muſt begin there where all Sin begins, where the 


Original Springs of all Evil riſe, We muſt in 
plain words governs our Thoughts, keep a ſtrict 
guard over them, and not entertain any that are 
either directly Sinful, or of a Sinful Conſequence 
and Tendency. We muſt cleanſe the inſide of 
our Veſſel, and keep our Hearts with all diligence, 
becauſe ont of it are the Iſſues of Life and Death, 
all that tends to the one or the other. And if 
the Springs and Wheels are once ſet right, the 
outward Motions that depend upon them will be 
right of courſe. And for this Reaſon our Sa- 
viour extends the Morality of his Goſpel even 
to our Thoughts, forbidding even to look upon a 

Woman in a Luſtful way; and this he does not 


only 
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only with a deſign to reach the iner Man, and 
ſubject it to the law of God (in oppoſition to 
the Phariſees who confined the Obligation of it 
to Overt Act,) but alſo to ſecure the Outward. 
According to that other Admonition of his, that 
we ſhould - cleanſe the inſide of the Cup and 
Platter, that the outſide may be clean alſo. It 
is therefore a very Neceſſary and Fundamental 
Rule of Chriſtian Prudence, and the beſt Specifi- 


cation of that general one of Abſtaining from the 


Beginnings, to keep our Thoughts in due order. 
Nor ovght we to look upon this as a further Bur- 
then or Impoſition upon us, or complain of it 
as a hard Saying, but rather chearfully and gladly 
accept it asa Means to facilitate and fecure our 
Duty, which without a reſtraint upon theſe firſt 
Liberties, would be much more difficult to Pra- 
ctice. And therefore with regard to this Difficul- 
ty, and our own Infirmity, and the Danger in- 


ſuing from both, of proceeding further to the 


fulfilling of Sin when once conſented to in the 
firſt Beginnings, the Goſpel has taken care to lay 
the Ax to the root of the Tree, and fo if we will 
act wiſely, ſhould we too. We ſhould kill Sin 
in its Root, that is in the Heart. For tho? the 
Occaſions of Sin are without, yet the original 
ſource of it is within, and there it is that every 
Wiſe and Prudent Chriſtian will imploy his chief 


Care, well knowing that a little Care employ'd 


in purging the Heart ſignifies more than the ſtrict- 
eſt Methods for ordering the exteriour Life. 
| | RR 22,1 
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22. Iam now upon the larger and more topi- 
cal part of my Subject, and it would be an infi- 
nite Task to ſay all that might be ſaid upon it, 
and perhaps not a very little one to lay out what 
1 have further to ſay diſtinctly and at full, as in 
the foregoing Periods I have done. And there- 
fore what Conſiderations I think proper to add, i! 
I ſhall throw together in a Summary way, leaving "Þ 
the inlargement upon them to the private conſi- 
deration of thoſe who have a ſerious Concern 
for their preſent Goodneſs, and future Happineſs, 
and are willing to receive ſuch Helps as may fur- 
ther and aſſiſt them in the proſecution of two 
ſuch great and worthy Ends. wy 
23. It is without doubt an invaluable Happi- 
neſs to have had at firſt a good Education. They 
who by the Grace and good Providence of God 
have had it, ought to think themſelves concern'd 
in Prudence to improve that early Culture, to 
cheriſh and nouriſh the Seeds of- Goodneſs which 
were then ſown in their Hearts, and to practice 
upon the Principles which they then receiv'd. 
And as for them who have not had that Bleſſing. 
they are the more concern'd to ſupply that Defe& 
by their own greater Application, and with a 
more particular Care and Diligence to exerciſe 
themſelves unto godlineſs, And both the one and 
the other would do well to make Religion the 
great Buſineſs and Concern of their Lives, and 
not as molt do a By-work, or at beſt a more ſo- 
lemn Formality. For the making Religion our 
BT nn, * #;- <8 _— 
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Study and Buſineſs is the way to thrive and to 


arrive at Perfection in it, as appears in the Arts 


and. 0 es 5 wher ein Men owe their Proficiency 
to the Pains that they take in them. Twould 


be the ſame in the Science of Living, if that were 
as much ſtudied. For our further improvement 
in which we ſhould do well to have a care of 
contracting ill Habits, and be as careful to nou- 
a and ren hen er Hood bes HI Region 
comes to be a Pleaſure to us, ſo that *tis our 
' Meat and Drink.to do the Will of God. Fer 
nothing fixes and detains us ſo much in any thing, 


be it Good or Evil, as the Pleaſure that we find 
in it. And when once we come to find that 
Pleaſure in doing Good, which ye uſed to do,in 


| doing otherwiſe, we need not then in for the 
| fake of Pleaſure, but when we are tempted. to it, 


may oppoſe Pleaſure to Pleaſure, a greater to a 


leſs, which is a ſufficient anſwer to any Tempta- 


tion of that kind. And yet to ſtrengthen it we 


may further conſider that there is another Plea- 


{ſure in Religion beſides that which ariſes from 
Habit, namely, a Natural and Intrinſic Pleaſure, 
a Pleaſure that derives from the nature of the 
thing, from the Agreeableneſs it has to the Ra- 
tional part of our Nature, and its conformity 


to the Mind, which neyer feels her ſelf ſo well, 


SELF -AF1 #35 & i. („% ' 1 $i TYY | $53 365 N 
or ſo much at caſe as when in the way and or- 
der of Religion, which is the natural ſtate of 


the Soul. But pleaſure can affect only thoſe that 


feel it, and to thoſe that do not, will be bur a 
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dry inſipid Argument. But however, we are all 
Rational Creatures; and thoſe who have not this 
experimental'Sexſe, have yet Reaſon to convince 
and perſwade them. And let them then conſider 
the great Reaſonableneſs,and Profitableneſs of Re- 
ligion ; Godlineſs as the Apoſtle ſays being pro- 
fitable unto all things, as having the promiſe of the 
life that now is, aud of that which js to come, 1 Tim. 
4. 8. One great part of which Profitableneſs is 
the Teſtimony and Satisfaction of a good Conſci- 
ence, that excellent fruit of a good Life. For 
however doubtful ſome may be as to the Plea- 
fure which directly and immediately accompa- 
nies the Acts of Religion, yet no reaſonable Man 
can doubt hut that Pleaſant or not Pleaſant in it 
ſelf, it muſt needs be a great ſatisfaction to a 
Man upon the After. view to think that he has 
done his Duty, and a&ed according to the Prin- 
ciples of right Reaſon and the trueſt Wiſdom. 
But if neither the Pleaſure, nor the Reaſonable- 
neſs, nor the Profitableneſs of Religion will pre- 
vail with us, then let us conſider the great Evil 
of Sin. How Evil it is in it ſelf, and how Evil 
in its Conſequences, and how much' hated by 
God, the beſt Judge both of Good and Evil. 
So hated, that God found it not conſiſtent with 
his Holineſs and Juſtice abſolutely to pardon it, 
or to let it go wholely unpuniſh'd, but that he 
might honourably pardon it to the Sinner, thought 
fit firſt to puniſh it in his own Son. He did not 
think fit to pardon it without a ſatisfaction, ſuch 
5 | CCa2 - N 4 
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a valuable Conſideration as might repair the In- 
jury done to his Majeſty, Authority, Law, and 
Government, and be an equivalent tosthe Pu- 
niſhment of the Sinner that had offended againſt 
them. And this ſatisfaction muſt be a ſatisfaction 
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| of Infinite Value, even the Death and Sacrifice 
olf his own Son, Nor will this do neither, with- 
x dcdiut the Repertarce of the Sinner, as the condition 
Il to quality him to receive benefit by it. So great 
| | is the Evil of Sin. But if we are not ſufficiently 


ſenſible of its Evil from the Satisfaction required 
for it, we may further conſider the Puniſhment 
which in caſe of Impenitency is yet threatned to 
it, which is no leſs than Everlaſting Miſery. And 
here ſtop a while and think what a great Evil 
that muſt be which has everlaſting Miſery for its 
Puniſhment, and that by the order and appoint- 
ment of God, who is infinitely Good, and has 
ſewn himſelf to be fo by ſending his Son to 
Dye for us, and who is fo far from delighting 
in the Death of a Sinner, that he beſtow' d upon 
lim that very Son of his that he might Lide. But 
to make this Conſideration of the great Evil of 
Sin weigh the more with us, we ſhould do well 
to lighten as much as we can the other Scale of 
the Ballance, by conſidering the vanity, the emp- 
tineſs, the ſhortneſs, the uncertainty, the unpro- 
firableneſs, the utter nullity of all thoſe Pleaſures 
and Profits which are pleaded as Inducements to 
the Commiſſion of it. Upon which account it 
is call'd by the Apoſtle, an unffuitſul work, Eph, 
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5. II. as turning to no real Benefit or Advantage. 
And again ſays he, what fruit had ye, Gc. Rom. 
6. 21. As much as to ſay what were ye the 
better for it, you are many ways infinitely the 
worſe, but ſhew me one way wherein you are 
the better. What can you ſhew 2 The Pleaſure 
is gone already, and the Profit will go ſhortly, 
but the guilt remains, which will turn all the 
Pleaſure of Sin to Bitterneſs, and all the profit 
of it to Loſs: All the Pleaſure of Sin periſhes 
in the Enjoyment, and all the gain of it will be 
loſs in the End, whereas the Practice of Religion 
is both Pleaſant and Profitable in the way, and 
in the End too. Or if there be any Pain or Suf- 
fering attending the Practice of Religion (as 
through our own Luſts or the Malice and enmi- 
ty of others ſometimes there is) yet we ſhould- 
conſider that the Pains and Sufferings to which 
Religion expoſes a Man, ſoon expire, and when 
they are over, the Pleaſure and the Happineſs of 
it remains for ever. Whereas in Sin and Wick- 
edneſs *tis quite otherwiſe, where that which 
paſſes away is the Pleaſure and the Profit; and 
that which remains is the Gnilt and the Miſery. 
In which reſpects as well as many others, we 
muſt needs acknowledge that to be exceeding 
true which the Wiſe Preacher ſays, that Wiſdom 
excells.' Folly,” as far as Light: excells Darkneſs, 
Eccleſ. 2. 13. And fince the Diſproportion is ſo 
vaſtly great, how can it be any Queſtion with 
us whether we ſhall chaſe: Wiſdom and Vertue, 
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Life and Happineſs, before Folly and Vice, Death 
and Miſery. Here we ſhould conſider that the 


latter of theſe, Death and Miſery, is no, way 
_ eligible in it ſelf. And one would think it ſhould 


be as little eligible for the ſake of any *hing 


elſe. For what Senſe is there in chuſing -ever- 


laſting Miſery as a Meant to an End“? And yet 

that Men do in ſome ſenſe chuſe it, is the Ground 
and Suppoſition of God's Expoſtulation by the 
Prophet, Ny will ze dye £ Ezek. 33. 11. This 
fuppoſes that they wil! Death, as indeed in ſome 
ſenſe they do, as chuſing thoſe Ways and Cour- 
ſes to which they know Death is annex'd, and 


chuſing to run the hazard of everlaſting Death 


rather than not take, or leave thoſe Courſes. 
Which indeed conſtructively is to will and chuſe 
Death, tho' not for it ſelf, yet for the ſake of 
thoſe Courſes, or rather the pleaſure which they 


find in them. But then conſider that this is ſo ab- 


fard and extravagant a Choice, that God himſelf 
who knows all things ſtands amazed at it, and 
demands a Reaſon for it, in that paſſionate Ex- 
poſtulation, Why will ye dye, às well knowing 
that no good Reaſon can be given for a choice 
ſo deſperate and void of Reaſon. Then as to 
Folly and Sin the way and means to Death and 


Miſery, conſider again that this is no more eli- 


gible for it ſelf than Miſery is, nor does any Man 


cChuſe it for its own ſake, but for the ſake of that 


Pleaſure or Profit which attends it. If therefore 
you are either tempted or prevail'd upon to 
5 0 0 1 8 | com- 
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commit Sin, this muſt be your Motive. But then 


conſider again whether it be adviſable for you 
ating as a reaſonable Creature, to do a thing 
wherein there is ſo much Evil, and which intails 


ſo much Evil upon you, for a Iittle tranſient 


Pleaſure or Profit, eſpecially conſidering that 
both the Pleaſure and the Profit on the other 
fide are fo infinitely greater. But the Pleaſure 


and Profit of Sin are preſent, whereas, G. And 


Is it then ſuch a mighty ad vantage to be preſexr, 
that you ſhould: ſell an invaluable Reverſion of 
Happineſs for a Trifle only becauſe preſent? Do 


you do ſo in the things of this World, or would 
you not be accounted a Mad Man if you did 2 


| Moſt certainly. But yet however, if the preſence 
of a thing be of ſo much weight with you, do 


but by a vigorous and active Faith, that Faith - 
which is the ſubſtance of things hoped for, and 


the evidence of things not ſeen, render the future 
Pleaſures and Advantages of Religion - (for a 
great many of them are preſent too) preſent to 
your Mind, and your Objection is anſwer'd in 
its own way. But to draw towards a Concluſi- 
on; if we would hve and act like Chriſtians, and 
be truly Wiſe and Good, we ſhould: ſet the Goſ- 


pel of Jeſas Chriſt before us, with the great Ex- 
ample of its Author, ſtudy the imitation” of it, 
and form our Manners and our Minds too upon 


it, and endeavour to be as Wiſe in ur Genera- 
tion, as the Men of the World are in #herrs, be 
as diligent in proſecuting our true and great End, 
JJC 25 
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as they are in the purſuance of their falſe and 
little ones, ſhew an equal Wiſdom in an infinitely 
more concerning Intereſt, And as they are intent 
upon the preſent, and ſollicitous to provide for 
; the xs future of an uncertain Life, ſo ſhould 
we be as intent upon the World to come, and as 
much concern'd to provide for that future, which 
W  willina little time be preſent, and never paſt. 
For this purpoſe we ſhould retire as much as 
|} _ conveniently we can from the World, and have 
| _ as little to do with it, lay aſide every weight, 
and every incumbrance, and not be troubled about 
the nan things, that we may the more quietly 
and intirely attend upon the One thing neceſſary. 
Not that I am now - pleading for a ſtate of Her- 
#1tical Solitude, not ' underſtanding the Agree- 
ment of ſuch a ſtate to Human Nature, nor what 
Authority Men have ſo to bury themſelves alive, 
and to excommunicate themſelves from Human 
Society, as not to do ar receive any good from 
itz only I think that ſo much of Solitude and 
Retreat as ſerves to diſingage a Man from the 
Affairs and Incumbrances of the World, and pla- 
ces him out of the Noiſe,” Hurry, and Buſtle of 
it, and out of the way of its Temptations, muſt 
needs be a great advantage to a Religious and 
truly Chriſtian Life, as well as to other Improve- 
ments. Solitude is the proper Sebool of Wiſdom, 
and there it is that ſhe delights to teach. Tho' 
ſometimes becauſe Men will not go to her, ſhe 
is fain to come to them, and to find them _ | 
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where they are, and then for Invitations ſake it 
is that ſhe cries without, and utters her voice in 
the ſtreets, in the chief places of concourſe, in 
the openings of the gates, Prov, 1. 20, 21. But 
tis in Retirement that ſhe loves to teach, becauſe 
there her Inſtructions can be wb heard and at- 
tended to. I will bring her into the wilderneſs, 
and fpeak comfortably unto her, Hol. 2. 14. Con- 
verſation, and being much abroad may teach us 
to know the World, and ſomething of that is 
neceſſary, but 'tis Solitude and Retreat that muſt 
bring us acquainted with our ſelves. For to 
know our felves we muſt converſe much with 
our ſelves, Therefore let us retire, and when 
we are alone, let us think and remember that we 
are not alone, but that God is with us, and ſees 
us, in whom we live, move, and have our Being. 
And therefore let us think and act as before him, 
and in his All-being and All- ſeeing Preſence, to 
whom all Hearts are open, all Deſires known, 
and from whom no Secret is hid. By which means 
our Solitude will have all the ſafety and ſecurity 
of Company, without the Snares, Temptations, 
and Interruptions. And here let us think much 
of Eternity, and the little Diſtance we are from 
it, of the Future Judgment, and the Two Final 
Sentences of the laſt Day, of the Glorious things 
that are ſpoken of the City of God, and of the 
unſpeakable Miſery of being for ever Baniſh'd 
from his Beatific Preſence, and of the Wiſdom 
of preparing for the former, and taking all poſs 
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ally of the Thoughts which we ſhall have of 
1 theſe things when we come to Dye. Every 
Man 15 Wiſe then, and has a tight and juſt ſenſe 
of things. Let us endeavour to have the ſame 


now, and to live as we ſhall then with we had, 
11g indeed is the ſum. of all- Chriſtian Pru- 
24. Theſe Conſiderations concern Chriſtians 


in general. But now to thoſe of our own Com- | 


munion I have Three things to offer. Firſt, That 
they value Aheir high Priviledge, and neither for- 
get nor neglect to Praiſe and Magnify the good- 


res of God to them for fo great a Happineſs, 


tor their being Members of a Church whoſe Frame 
and Conſtitution is every way ſo excellent, which 


fo Sound and Orthodox in her Faith 'and Do- 


ariae, ſo Primitive in her Diſci pline and Go- 


dernment, and whoſe Service and Worſhip is ſo 
tall of Decency, Gravity, and the moſt ſerious 
and ſolemn Devotion. Wherein may be enjoy'd 
all the Adyantages of Chriſtian Edification, both 
aß to Knowledge and 'Goodne(s, and wherein 
every Chriſtian is not only ſufficiently, but abun- 
dantly furniſh'd with the Means that lead to his 


| End, ſo that it muſt be his own inexcuſable Fault 
if ever he miſſes it, I might ſay perhaps, if he 


he not as Wiſe and as Good a Man as any in the 


World. And therefore as on the one hand I can 
ee no reaſon why any Wiſe. and Prudent Chri- 
ſtian ſhould ſeparate from us upon the pretenee 


of 
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of greater, Edification, ſo on the other I ſhould 
think it a ſtrange Stupidity and Ingratitude far 
any to joyn with us, and not be ſenſible of the 
Bleſſings of our Communion, ſo as to thank God 
that his Lot i caſt in ſo fair a ground, and that 
he is thereby put in ſo advantagious a way of 


* 


obtaining ſo goodly an Inheritance. 


— 


25. The next thing is to be ſtedfaſt in her Com- 

munion, and truly Zealows for it. And that not- 
withſtanding the Odious Character which we 
may bring upon our ſelves by it, of being Highr 
Church-Mexn. What that Diſtinction, or the Fa- 
ction which is Built upon it means, I profeſs 1 
do not well underſtand, nor ſhall I here trouble 
my ſelf to inquire. | All that I think fit to lay 
to it at preſent is this, that if by High- Chua 
Men they mean any thing elſe than heartily and 
ſincerely well affected to the Conſtitution of the 
Church of ENGLAND as by Law Eſtabliſh'd, 
we diſown the Title. But if they mean that, we 
not only own that we are in that ſenſe High- 
Church-Men, but glory in it, tho at the ſame 
time we think it a very Improper as well as Odi- 
ous Name, becauſe ſuch a High- Church · Man is 
really no more than a Chureh- Man, ſince every 
true Church-Man ought to be ſo affected. And 
I further add, that if they ho give us this Title 
are not ſo affected, then they are not Church- 
Men ; and if they are, then they are as much 
High-Church-Men as we. Tho' I think zerther 
ought to be calPd by that Name, nor a 
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ſtand any good ground for this Amuſing Diſtin- 
ction, nor what End it can ſerve but to Weaken 
and Divide that Church within it ſelf, which is 
found too ſtrong for the Aſſaults of its open and 
profeſs'd Enemies. But we are no further con- 
cern d in this Diviſion, than only to lament and 
condemn it. We are the ſame as we were for- 
merly when no ſuch Knaviſh Diſtinction was 
known; their calling us by a new Name does 
not make us other Men, and what Diviſion is 
made from us, the Faction that is ſet up againſt 
us being a Party detach'd from our own Body. 
We ſtand our ground, and if for this they will 
call us High-Church-Men, they may as well call 
us He; eh:Chriſtions. For we think it our Chriſtian 
Duty to be Sincere and Cordial in what we Pro- 
feſs, and to contend Earneſtly for our Faith and 
Worchip and to be Zealouſly affected always in 
a good ching, as St. Paul teaches us, Gal. 4. 18. 
If our Cauſe be bad, let that, and that only = 
charged. But if our Cauſe be indeed good, 
ought not to Condemn our Zeal, which has St. 
Paul's Authority for its Warrant in that Caſe, 
28. well as all the Reaſon in the World. 
26. The Third and Laſt Thing is to make a 
good Ofe and Improvement of the many Excel- 
lent Means and Advantages which we enjoy in 
the Communion of this Church, and to Live up 
to its Rules, Not to content our ſelves with 
being of her Communion, and calling her Mo- 


I 75 unleſs we alſo do the things that the ſays. 
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Not to confide in our Priviledges, as the Fews did, 
ſaying, the Temple of the Lord, tbe Temple of the 
Lord are we, Jer. 7. 4. Nor in the Profeſſion which 
we make of being Church-Men, nor in the Zeal | 
which we juſtly have for the Holy Church where- | 
of we have the Happineſs to be Members, nor in 
our Readineſs to expreſs that Zeal in Talking, or 
even Writing, in its Defence, but to take care to 
joyn to all this a Conformity of Life and Man- 
nere. For this is to be Church-Men indeed, to 
be ſo in Practice as well as in Principle and 
Profeſſion. Not that if we are not ſo, this ought, | 
to be improved (as commonly it is) into a Re- 1 
flection upon the Church, any more than tis a 
juſt Reflection upon Chriſtianity that the Lives 
of Chriſtians are not always anſwerable to their. 
Holy Religion. On the contrary, the Badneſs 
and Diſconformity of Mens Practices juſtifies the 
Rule, and ſuppoſes it to be right, ſince otherwiſe 
they could not be blamed for not living accord- | 
ing to it. But however, tho? this does not juſtly = 
reflect upon the Church, which is not to anſwer 3 
for the faults of them who will hold her Truths 
in Unrighteouſneſs, yet it falls very heavily 
upon thoſe who profeſs themſelves of her Com- 
munion, and yet whoſe Lives are unworthy of 
their Profeſſion, and of the Honourable Name 
whereby they are call'd. But this the Church 
cannot help, and therefore is not accountable 
for it. But the Men are with a Witneſs 3 And as 
the Church is no Friend to ſuch Men, ſo neither 
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can hey juſtly or with any Modeſty pretend 
with all their ſhew of Zeal, to be Friends to 


the Church, ſince they do ſach things as they 
know will (tho? unjuſtly) by the Ignorance of 
ſome, and by the Malice of more, be fo much 


improved to her Prejudice and Diſadvantage. 
The beſt way therefore of expreſſing our Zeal 


for our Church that ſo much deſerves it, is 
Living up to her Rules and Holy Inſtitutions; 
Other ways of expreſſing it may be reſolv'd into 


Party, or Intereſt, or the Prejudice of Education, 
Se. But when I ſee a Man that Profeſſes him- 


felf to be of the Church of ENGLAND, to 
Live and Behave himſelf like one too, I have 


then all the reaſon in the World to believe ſuch 
2 Man ſincerely to be what he Profeſſes himſelf, 


and that his Zeal is according to Con ſcience, E 
well as according to Knowledge, I pray God 
ſend us more ſach Church. Men. In which Prayer 


Jam the more hearty, becauſe I verily believe 
that there will not be a Wiſer or Better Chriſtian 


in the whole World, than a Church of E NGLAND 


Man Acting according to his Principles, 

27. To Cloſe up all. We all Naturally de- 
ſire Happineſs, and God has ſhewn us the right 
way to it, by him who is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. But whatever Chriſtia:: (the Belt 
not excepted). ſhall fit down, and take account 
of himſelf, and review his paſt Life, he will find 


that he has made abundance of falſe ſteps out 


of this way, and which were he to Lire over 
his Life again, he would willingly untread. That 
| we 
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we cannot do, but are then the more concern'd 
to take the greater Care of that uncert ain little 
which remains of it, that that be more wiſely 
and difcreetly order'd, and for this purpoſe to 
make the beſt uſe of our Time, and in our Eve- 
ing to do ſomething that may in ſome Meaſure 
5 9-6 the 7 Sri es of the SF This is St. 
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who had not ſo well acquitted himſelf in the | 


former part of his Life, that he would make it 
up by his after Conduct. Precinque ſicut vir 
Iumbos tuot, bonas facito deinceps, vias tuas & 
ſtudia tua, quatenus noviſſuma tua antiqua ſopi am, 


& deliFa juventutis tuæ deleat veſpertina correctio. 


They are excellent words, and we ſhould do well 


to Meditate and Practice upon them. This. 


Evening, Correction is à very good Salvo for 
thoſe that want it, as all do more or leſs, not 
to be depended upon as a Reſerve for Wicked- 
neſs, but to be uſed as a Remedy for paſt Mif- 
carriages. And as ſuch let us carefully uſe it, 
confidering that the only way we have to make 
amends for the former Follies of our Life, is 


to manage the laſt. ſtake of it as Wiſely as 


we can. Our latter Follies are always the great- 
eſt, and therefore let us take care that they be 
alſo the feweſt, and that we employ the latter 
part of our Lives more eſpecially, to the true 
Uſe and End of Living, always Praying to God 
that he would teach us ſo to number our Days. 
that we may indeed apply our Hearts unto Nido. 
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Uther be Lis ts, fu i every 
good and 5 2 Gift comes, who batt 
Invited them that lack Wiſdom to ash it of 
thee, and who giveſt to all Men liberally 3 
I thy unworthy Servant do upon this Incou- 
ragement humbly Addreſs my ſelf to thee 
for a ſupply of that mo$ excellent Gift, the 
Gift of Wiſdom, even that Wiſdom which 
45 from above. 

Give me Wiſdom Hr ſateth by thy 
Throne, and reje me not from among thy 
Children. That Wiſdom which was with 
thee mou the nfo vo” hich knoweth 5 


| A Prayer. . 
thy works, and was preſent when thou. ma- 


deſt the N orld, and knew what was accept- 
able in thy. ff Bbe, and right in thy Command- 
ments, O ſend ber out of thy holy Heavens, 
and frombe Throne of thy Glory, that be- 
ing preſent ſhe may labour — me, and help 
me 8 to ſteer my Courſe through the Waves 
of this Troubleſome, and Dangerous World, 
that finally I may come 16 the Land of Ever- 
laſting Life. OIL 
Lighten my Darkasſs, L beſeech eas, 0 
Lord, and ſo ſhine upon my Mind with: thy 
Heavenly, Light, that I may ſee niy true 
Good, and the way that leads to it. That 
I may place my Happineſs in thut which will 
make me * and apply my felf to fach 
Courſes us will put ue in the Poſſeſſon bf. fo 
excellent a God Point, out to n pu 
thee my true End, „ paſſeſs my Soul with * 
ſerious: and diligent Concern for it, direct 
me in the Purſe Lacke, and bring N ta the 
attainment 07 i th. rind bY {a AG YU 
O learn me true Vadinſtanding ond Kung 
ledge that I may ſee and chuſe Fes my trae 
End, and the way that leads to thee m ny Sa- 
ee Good, I order my Steps in that 
D d Excel- 
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A Prayer. 
Excellent Way. Withdraw my Expedations 


of Happineſs from all the works of thy 
Hands, and fix them there only where 55 


is no Diſappointment or Deluſion, even in 


thy ſelf, the true Centre of all Defrre. An 4 | 
| O make me to undler and the way of th 
Commandments, the true way of Happineſs, | 


and to run it with Chearfulneſs and I nlarge- 


ment of Heart. O fend out thy Light and 


thy Truth that they may lead me, and bring 


me to thy holy Hill, and to thy Dwelling. 
Lord I am apt to Slumber and Sleep, and 


fo to loſe that little Liebt whibh". hade. 
But O grant me Underſtanding and I ſhall 


live. Awaken me from my Sleep to a pre- 


ſent and aflual ſenſe of my Duty, and the 
whole reaſon of it. Let my Loins be always 


gin, and my Light always burning, that 
: IT may not be deceived through the deceitful- 
neſs of Sin, nor ſeek Death in the Error of 


1 


O Inlighten my Mind with à true Know- 
ledge of my felt and thee, and with a true 
ſenſe of my Good and of my Evil, and keep 
that Senſe always awake and alive in me, 
that I may be as Wiſe in ny Generation as 
„ 5 the 


AI 
the Children of the World are in theirs, an 
nay do as much for Heaven as they do for a_ 
little Earth: Grant me that Wiſdom which 
is unto Salvation, and whatever Follies and 
Indiſcretions I am guilty of as to this World, 
mae me ſo Wiſe and Prudent as not to miſ- 
manage my Grand Affair, my One Thing ne- 
ceſſary. Conſider and hear me O Lord my 
God, Lighten my Eyes that I ſleep not in 
Death, and ſo order and direct my Steps in 
thy way, that by thy Merciful Guidance 
may obtain Eternal Life, through Jeſus 
Chrift, Amen. 17 fr 60. © ö 
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Collection of -Miſceltanies,conſiſting of Poems, Eſays Dit- 
courſes and Letters, in large 8. 

Praftical: Diſcourſes upon the Beatitudes of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jeſus Chriſt. Vol. Land II. Containing 2 Diſcourfe concern- 
Worldly and Divine Wiſdom. Righteous · and Untighteous 


| 1 gment. Religious Sin as Araki Ms The 5 of Praiſe and 
W. Hager Conch of l. Of len ety aalen Of Sk 
the Happy Conelufion of it, eavenly-Mindedne f Ou 

miſſion © Divine Providence. The folly of Covetouſn 15 


Conſideration, of God and of the Divine Preſence., Doing G 5 
Will on Earth as 4. - in Heaven. The 4h Edition i in large 80 


Price both Bilar 
| 1 — _ ales upon feveral Divine Subjedts. vel. IId | 
in laige 8. 14. 

An „ or Reaſop and Faith, i in Relation to the Myſte- 

TE of Chriſti 
ters Pliloſop ical, Moral, and Diviue, to the Reverend 
Ur. 90 Norris, ich his Aufwers. In 8. 

1 upon ſeveral Subjects, formerly Printed Single, now 
Collected into one Volume, viz. I. Reaſon apd Religion. II. Refle- 
ctions upon the Conduct of Humane Life. III. The Charge of Schiſm 
continued. IV. Two Treatifes concerning Divine Light. V. Spiri 
tual Counſel, or the Father's Advice to his Children. 

An Eſſay towards the Theory of the Idea! or Intelligible 
World. In two Vol. Price bound 113. 

A Practical Treatiſe concerning Humility : Deſign'd for the 
Furtherance and Improvement of that Great Chriſtian Vertue, 
both in the Minds and Lives of Aen. Price Bound 5 5, 

A Philoſophical Difcourſe concerning the Natural Immortality 
of the Soul. Wherein the great queſlion of che. Souls Immorta- 
lity, is endeavoured to be rightly ſtated and fully clear'd. Occa- 
ſion d by Mr. Dodwell's late Foiſtolary Diſcourſe. In Two Parts. 

Spiritual Council, or the Fathers Advice to his Children. Pr, 
3 d. or 205. the Hundred. 

Of Religious Diſcourſe in Common Converſation. In three 
Parts. Price 3 d. or 205. the Hundred. 5 

All Written by the Reverend Mr. John N omen of Bemerton 

near Sarum. 


A Paraphraſe and Comment upon the Epiſtles and Goſpels, ap- 

ointed to be uſed by the Church of England,on all Sundays and 

olidays throughout the whole Year. By George Stanhope, D. D. 
In IV. Vol. Which compleat tl the whole Lear. 

The Chriſtian Life, wherein is ſhewed, I.The Porth and Excellen- 
ey of che Soul. II. Le Diviniq aud Tncar nation of our Saviour. III. Ihe 

207507 ity of the Holy Scriptures. IV. A Diſſwaſive from Apaſtacy. Vol. V. 

and Laſt. All Three by oy” D. D. late Rector of St. Giles's 


in the Fields, 
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